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AN  APPARENT  ASYI41ETRY  III  THE  FORMATION  OF  RELATIVE  CLAUSES 

IN  MODERN  HEBREW* 

Peter  Cole 

I .  The  Asymmetry- 
There  is  an  asymmetry  in  the  form  of  relative  clauses  in  Modem 
Hebrew  (MH).  Nominative  and  Accusative  Relativized  Noxin  Phrases  (RJfP's) 
may  appear  in  pronominal  or  null  form  while  all  other  RNP's  can  appeeir  only 
in  pronominal  form.  This  asymmetry  is  illustrated  in  (l)  -  (5). 

(1)  Nominative  RNP 

a.  Ze        haish      she  hu  veaxi       patxu   misada    beyaxad. 
that  (is)  the  man  that'  he  and  my  brother  opened  (a)  restaurant  together 

'That's  the  man  that  he  and  my   brother  opened  a  restaurant. ' 

b.  Ze      haish  she  mata  et       haJcelev  sheli. 
that  (is)  the  man  that  found  ace.  marker  the  dog  of  mine 

'That's  the  man  that  found  my  dog. ' 

(2)  Accusative  RNP 

a.  Ze     haish    she  hakelev  sheli  maca  oto       al    hahar. 

that   (is)  the  man  that  the  dog  of  mine  found  ace.   marker+him  on  tlie  mountain 
'That's  the  man  that  my   dog  found  on  the  mountain.' 

b.  Ze  haish     she       hakelev     sheli     maca       al  heihar. 
that   (is)  the  man  that  the  dog  of  mine  found  on  the  mountain 

'That's  the  man  that  my  dog  foiond  on  the  moxintain.  ' 

(3)  Dative  RIfP 

a,  Ze      haish  she  natati       lo  et         hasefer. 
that  (is)  the  man  that  (I)  gave  dative  marker+him  ace.  marker  the  book 

'That's  the  man  to  whom  I  gave  the  book. ' 

b.  *Ze     haish   she   natati    et       hasefer. 
that  (is)  the  man  that  (l)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book 


(U)     RNP  with  be    'in' 

a.  Ze  haet     she     ani     kotev    bo. 
that       (is)  the  pen  that  I  write  in  it 

•That's  the  pen  I  write  with.' 

b.  *Ze  haet     she     ani  kotev  . 
that    (is)  the  pen  that  I  write 

(5)     RWP  with  al   'upon' 

a.  Zot      hatmuna  she  ani  ohev  lehistakel   aleha. 
that  (is)  the  pictiire  that  I  love  to  look     upon  it 

"That's  the  picture  I  love  to  look  at.' 

b.  *Zot      hatmuna   she   ani   ohev  lehistakel. 
that  (is)  the  picture  that  I  love  to  look 

It  might  be  hypothesized  that  the  asymmetry  shown  in  (l)  -  (5)  is  due 
to  restrictions  on  the  rule  of  Relativized  Noun  Phrase  Deletion  (RND)  in 

MH, ,  RKD  optionally  deletes  a  relativized  noim  phrase  under  identity  with 
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the  head  noun  phrase  of  the  relative  clause.   This  hypothesis  would  claim 

that  the  application  of  RND  is  restricted  to  Nominative  and  Accusative  Ri^P's. 
I  shall  argue  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  incorrect.  Not  only  can  the  asym- 
metrical distribution  of  deletion  as  a  relativization  strategy  in  I4H  be 
explained  without  restricting  the  environment  of  RND,  but  an  explanation 
of  this  asymmetry  in  terms  of  restrictions  on  RND  misses  important  general- 
izations regarding  the  interaction  of  RND  and  other  rules  of  Iffi  grammar. 

It  is  claimed  in  this  paper  that  the  asymmetry  results  from  the  inter- 
action of  RND  with  two  rules  affecting  the  appearance  of  case  markers  in 
surface  structure,  and  with  a  constraint  against  the  appearance  of  pre- 
positions when  their  objects  have  been  deleted.  The  two  riiles  which  are 
required  to  generate  case  markers  in  the  appropriate  environments  are  Case 
Marking  (CM)  and  Et  Deletion  (ED).  A  Constraint  Against  Preposition  Strand- 
ing (PSC)  is  also  necessajry.  I  shall  argue  that  the  apparent  inapplicabil- 
ity of  RND  to  RNP's  other  than  nominatives  and  accusatives  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  RND  resiilts  in  preposition  stranding  with  non- nominative  or  ac- 
cusative RNP's.  In  the  sections  which  follow,  I  shall  show  how  CM  and  ED 


apply  to  generate  the  correct  case  markings  in  environments  other  than 
relative  clauses.   Examples  of  the  operation  of  PSC  will  also  be  given.   I 
shall  then  provide  derivations  demonstrating  how  the  asymmetry  illustrated 
by  (1)  -  (5)  resiilts  from  the  interaction  of  CM,  ED,  and  PSC  with  MD. 
II.   Case  Marking  and  ET  Deletion 

The  superficial  distribution  of  case  markers  in  MH  is  as  follows : 
Nominative  HP's  receive  no  overt  case  marker  in  any  environment.  This 
cam  be  seen  from  (6). 

(6)  Yeladim   ohavim  leexol. 

children   love  to  eat 
'Children  love  to  eat. ' 

.  .     3  . 

Accusative  noun  phrases  are  preceded  by  the  preposition  et_  if  the  noun  is 

k 
definite  .  Otherwise  no  overt  case  marker  appears. 

(T)  a.  Radti       et      Miriam  etmol. 
(I)  saw  ace.  marker   Mary  yesterday 
'I  saw  Mary  yesterday. ' 

b.  *Raiti  Miriam  etmol. 
(l)  saw  Mary  yesterday 

(8)  a.  *Raiti   et       ec    yafe   etmol. 

(l)  saw  ace.  marker  tree  beautiful  yesterday 

b.     Raiti  ec  yafe  etmol. 

(I)  saw  (a)  tree  beautiful  yesterday 
'I  saw  a  beautiful  tree  yesterday. ' 

Dative  noun  phrases  are  preceded  by  the  preposition  le_  whether 
definite  or  not. 

(9)  a-   Natati      et      hasefer        layeled. 

(l)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book  dat.  marker  the  child 
•I  gave  the  book  to  the  child. ' 


b.  Natati      et      hasefer      leyeled. 

(l)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book  dat.  marker  (a)  child 
'I  gave  the  book  to  a  child.' 

It  is  iinclear  whether  certain  instances  of  be,  al>  and  other,  prepositions 
should  be  interpreted  as  case  markers  and  therefore  inserted  by  the  rule  of 
Case  Marking  discussed  below.   In  any  case,  the  conditions  on  the  appearance 
of  those  prepositions  are  parallel  to  these  on  le_  in  that  they  appear  be- 
fore both  definite  and  indefinite  noun  phrases. 

The  case  markers  illustrated  in  (6)  -  (9)  can  be  generated  by  two 
rules :  A  cyclic  rule  of  CM  and  a  rule  deleting  et_  when  it  is  not  followed 
by  a  definite  noun  phrase.   CM  marks  subject  noun  phrases  with  a  null  case 
marker,  direct  object  noun  phrases  with  the  accusative  case  marker  et_,  and 
indirect  object  noun  phrases  with  the  dative  case  marker  le.   Certain  verbs 
are  lexicaJ-ly  marked  as  taking  objects  in  cases  other  than  those  just  men-- 
tioned:  e.g.  the  direct  object  of  laazor  'to  help'  receives  the  dative  case 
marker  le. 

In  section  V  I  show  that  CM  should  be  treated  as  cyclic,  and  in  section 
VI  I  present  reasons  why  CH  and  ED  should  be  formulated  as  separate  rules. 
Thus,  I  shall  not  discuss  these  questions  here.  " • 

Derivations  exemplifying  the  application  of  CM  and  ED  follow. 

(lO)  Case  Marking  of  Subject  NP  '   '  ■  •   .  ■ 

a.  Underlying  String:  -  '  .• 
Hayelsd  haya  sham 

the  child  was  there 

b.  Output  of  CM: 

0  Hayeled  haya  sham 
the  child  was  there 

c.  ED  does  not  apply. 

d.  Surface  String: 

Hayeled  haya  sham  ■  ' 

the  child  was  there 
'The  child  was  there'. 


(11)  Case  Marking  of  Definite  Direct  Object  NP 

a.  Underlying  String: 
Ani  raiti  Yoxanan 

I   saw    John 

b.  Output  of  CM: 

Ani  raiti     et     Yoxanan 
I  saw   ace.  marker  John 

c.  ED  does  not  apply. 

d.  Surface  String: 
Raiti    et    Yoxanan. 
(I)  saw  ace.  marker  John 

'I  saw  John. ' 

(12)  Case  Marking  of  Indefinite  Direct  Object  UP 

a.  Underlying  String: 
Ani  raiti  yeled 

I  saw  (a)  child 

b.  Output  of  CM: 

Ani  raiti    et    yeled 
I  saw   ace.  marker  (a)  child 

c.  Output  of  ED: 
Ani  raiti  yeled 

I  saw  (a)  child 

d.  Surface  String: 
Raiti   yeled. 

(I)  saw  (a)  child 
'I  saw  a  child. ' 

(13)  Case  Marking  of  Indirect  Object  NP 

a.  Underlying  String: 
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Ani  hxrbacti  hakelev 

I  hit      the  dog 


b.  Output  of  CM: 

Ani  hirbacti    la    kelev 
I    hit   dat.  marker  the  dog 

c.  ED  does  not  apply. 

d.  Surface  String: 
Hirbacti        la  kelev. 

(l)  hit  dat.  marker  the  dog 
•I  hit  the  dog. ' 

It  has  been  seen  that  CM  assigns  case  markers  to  noun  phrases  on  the 
basis  of  grammatical  relations  or  lexical  marking.  Prepositional  accusative 
case  markers  are  deleted  when  the  noion  phrase  is  not  definite.   (But  see 
footnote  h.)     Nominative  noun  phrases  receive  null  case  markers.  Thus,  on 
the  basis  of  CM  and  ED,  only  nominative  and  certain  accusative  noun  phrases 
appear  without  prepositional  prefixes  in  derived  structure. 
III.  Preposition  Stranding  Constraint 

A  constrain  against  the  stranding  of  prepositions  (PSC)  must  be  posited  for 
MH.  This  constraint  marks  as  ill  formed  any  surface  structiire  in  which  a 
preposition  appears  without  a  nominal  complement.  The  effects  of  PSC  on 
the  formation  of  wh-questions  are  illustrated  in  (lU)  -  (l5). 

(lU)  Wh-Question  Formation  (WQF) 

a.  Al  mi  ata  xoshev? 
upon  who  you  think 

'Whom  are  you  thinking  about?' 

b.  Lemi     natata     et     hasefer? 
to  who  (you)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book 

'To  whom  did  you  give  the  book?' 

c.  Bema  ata   kotev? 
in  what  you  write 

'What  are  you  writing  with?' 


(15 )  a.  *M  ata  xoshev  al? 
who  you  think  upon 

b.  *I*Ii  natata     et    hasefer  le? 
who  (you)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book  to 

c.  *Ma  ata  kotev  be? 
what  you  write  in 

The  sentences  of  {ik)  -   (15)  show  that  PSC  applies  to  WQF. 

Thf.  i  ollowing  sentences  show  the  applicability  of  thle  constraint  to 
Topicalization  (TOP)  (16  -  19)  and  Relative  Pi'onoun  Preposing  (RPP)  (20)- 
(23). 

(16)  Topicalization 

a.  Ani  xoshev  al  Miriam. 
I    think    upon  Mary 

'I  am  thinking  about  Mary.' 

b.  Al     Mirisim     ani  xishev. 
upon  Mary  I       think 

'About  Mary  I  am  thinking. ' 

c.  *Miriam  ani  xoshev  al. 
Mary    I  think  upon 

(it)  a,  Natata    et     hasefer     leMirieim? 

(you)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book  to  Mary 
'You  gave  the  book  to  Mary?' 

b.  LeMiriam   natata    et     hasefer? 
to  Mary  (you)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book 

'To  Mary  you  gave  the  book?' 

c.  *Miriam     natata  et  hasefer       le? 
Mary   (you)   gave     ace.    marker  the  book  to 


(18)  a.  Ani  kotev  beet. 

I  write  in  pen 
•I  am  writing  with  a  pen.' 

b.  Beet  ani  kotev. 
in  pen  I  write 

'With  a  pen  I  am  writing. ' 

c.  *Et  ani  kotev  be 
pen    I  write   in 

(19)  a.  Ani  kotev     et    hamixtav. 

I    write  ace.  marker  the  letter 
'I  am  writing  the  letter.' 

b.  Et      hamixtav  ani  kotev. 
ace.  marker  the  letter  I  write 

"The  letter  I  am  writing. ' 

c.  *Hamixtav  ani  kotev     et. 
the  letter  I  write  ace.  marker 

(20)  Relative  Pronoun  Preposing 

a.  Zot  habaxxira  she  ani  xoshev  aleha. 
that  (is)  the  girl  that  I  think  upon  her 

'That  is  the  girl  that  I  think  about.' 

b.  Zot  habaxura  she  aleha  ani  xoshev.. 
that  (is)  the  girl  that  upon  her  I  think 

'That  is  the  girl  that  I  am  thinking  about.' 

c.  *Zot  habaxura  she  hi  ani  xoshev   al. 
that  (is)  the  girl  that  she  I  think  upon 


(21)  a.  Zot   habaxura  she   natati    la      et  hasefer. 

that  (is)  the  girl  that  (I)  gave  dat.  marker  her  ace-:  marker  the  book 
'That  is  the  girl  I  gave  the  book  to. ' 


b.  Zot  habajcura  she      la     natati      et         hasefer. 
that  .(is)  the  girl  that  dat.  marker  her  (l)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book 

"That  is  the  girl  to  whom  I  gave  the  book. ' 

c.  *Zot   habaxura  she  hi   natati    et     hasefer     le. 
that  (is)  the  girl  that  she  (l)  gave  ace.  marker  the  book  to 

(22)  a.   Ze  haet  she  katavti    bo. 

that  (is)  the  pen  that  (l)  wrote  in 
"That  is  the  pen  I  was  writing  with. ' 

b.  Ze       haet       she     bo  katavti. 

that    (is)  the  pen  that  in  it   (l)  wrote 
"That  is  the  pen  with  it  I  vrrote.  ' 

c.  *Ze       haet     she     hu  kataTti  be. 

that  (is)  the  pen  that  it  (I)  wrote  in 

(23)  a.      Ze       hamixtav     she       katavti  oto. 

that  (is)  the  letter  that  (I)  wrote  ace.  marker  it 
'That  is  the  letter  that  I  wrote.' 

b.  Ze   hamixtav   she      oto    katavti. 

that  (is)  the  letter  that  aec.  marker  it  (l)  wrote 
'That  is  the  letter  which  I  wrote.' 

c.  *Ze   hamixtav   she  hu  katavti  et. 
that  (is)  the  letter  that  it  (I)  wrote  ace.  marker 

Examples  ilk)   -   (23)  are  evidence  that  PSC  blocks  the  stranding  of  pre- 
positions by  WQF,  TOP,  and  RPP.  The  same  constraint  applies  to  the  output 
of  RND.  This  can  be  seen  from  examples  (2U)  -  (27). 

(2U)  a.  Zot  habaxura  she  ani  xoshev   aleha. 

that  (is)  the  girl  that  I  think  upon  her 
•That  is  the  girl  I  think  about.' 

b.  *Zot   habaxura   she  ani  xoshev   al. 
that  (is)  the  girl  that  I  think   upon 
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(25)  a.  Zot  habaxiira   she  natati   la  et  hasefer. 

that  (is)  the  girl  that  (l)  gave  dat.  marker  her  ace.  marker  the  book. 
'That  is  the  girl  to  whom  I  gave  the  book. ' 

b.  *Zot  habaxura    she  natati     le         et         hasefer. 
that  (is)  the  girl  that  (I)  gave  dat.  marker  ace.  marker  the  book 

(26)  a.  Ze   haet   she  katavti   bo. 
that  (is)  the  pen  that  (l)  wrote  in  it 

'That  is  the  pen  I  wrote  with. ' 

b.   *Ze   haet  she   katavti     be. 
that  (is)  the  pen  that  (l)  wrote  in 

(27)  a.  Ze    hamixtav   she    katavti     oto. 

this  (is)  the  letter  that  (I)  wrote  ace.  marker  it 
'That  is  the  letter  I  wrote. ' 

b.     *Ze       hamixtav         she         katavti  et. 

this  (is)  the  letter  that  (I)  wrote  ace.  marker 

The  applicability  of  PSC  to  a  deletion  rule  (RND),  as  well  as  to  various 
movement  rules  (WQF,  TOP,  RPP)  suggests  that  the  Preposition  Stranding  Con- 
straint cannot  be  formiilated  as  a  condition  on  the  application  of  any  partic- 
ular rule  or  single  group  of  rules.   Rather,  the  constraint  would  appear  to 
apply  to  einy  surface  structure  in  which  a  preposition  appears  without  a 
nominal  complement. 
IV.  The  Derivation  of  Relative  Clauses 

I  claimed  in  Section  I  that  the  apparent  restriction  on  the  applica- 
bility of  RND  is  not  the  result  of  any  limitation  on  the  case  of  the  noun 
phrases  to  which  that  rule  applies.  Rather,  I  contended  that  RND  applies 
regardless  of  the  case  of  the  RNP.  However,  except  with  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative RNP's,  RND  results  in  preposition  stranding. 

The  derivations  which  follow  show  how  preposition  stranding  is  avoided 
for  nominative  and  accusative  noun  phrases,  but  not  for  noun  phrases  of  other 
cases. 
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IV. 1  Relative  Clauses  with  Nominative  RNP's 

Phrase  marker  (28)  constitutes  the  input  to  the  rules  discussed  above. 


(28) 


VP 
higia~etmol 
'arrived  yesterday' 

CM  marks  the  subject  of  S  vith  the  null  case  marker.  RND  deletes  NP-,  as 
coreferential  with  NP^.   ED  does  not  apply.  The  output  of  CM  and  RND  is 


(29).  > 
(29) 


habaxura    she  higia  etmol 

the  girl  that  arrived  yesterday 


PSC  does  not  apply  to  (29).  Thus,  the  svirface  structure  corresponding  to 

(29)  is  grammatical. 

IV. 2  Relative  Clauses  with  Accusative  RNP's 

Phrase  marker  (30)  is  the  input  to  the  rules  in  question. 

(30) 


NP 

F^ 

~X 

hayele^ 

NP 
1 

VP 

'the 

boy' 

ani 
•I' 

1 
raiti 

'saw' 

■^NP^ 
in 
'he 

Case  marking  applies  to  NP  marking  hu  as  accusative  et-hu  (later  spelled  out 
as  oto  if  not  deleted).   RND  optionally  applies  deleting  hu  of  NP  .  As  a 
result  of  the  deletion  of  hu,  et  no  longer  precedes  a  definite  noun  phrase. 
Therefore,  ED  delete.s  et^  of  NP  .  The  output  of  these  rules  is  (31),  which 
does  not  violate  the  preposition  stranding  constraint. 

(31)  hayeled  she  ani  raiti 

the  child  that  I   saw 
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An  alternative  derivation,  in  which  RND  does  not  apply,  is  also  well 
formed.  If,  after  application  of  CM,  MD   does  not  apply,  the  application  of 
ED  is  blocked.  The  output  of  the  derivation  is  (32),  corresponding  to  sur- 
face structure  (33). 

(32)  hayeled   she  ani  raiti  :  et-hu 

the  boy  that     I   saw    ace.  marker  he 

(33)  hayeled  she  raiti  oto 
the  boy  that  (l)  saw  him 

'the  boy  whom  I  saw' 

No  violation  of  preposition  stranding  is  found  in  (32);  thus  (33)  is 
well  formed. 
IV. 3  Relative  Clauses  with  Dative  RNP's 

Consider  the  derivation  applying  to  (3^) 

(31*) 


natati  hu  hasefer 

'gave'    'he'      'the  book' 

CM  applies  to  NP^  affixing  the  dative  marker  le_.   (I  shall  ignore  II?_  as 
irrelevant  here.)  The  optional  rule  of  RND  deletes  hu  of  WPp  leaving  the 
case  marker  le.  There  is  no  rule  deleting  dative  case  markers  analogous  to 
the  ED  (which  deletes  accusative  case  markers).  Thus,  the  output  of  the  der- 
ivation is  the  ungrammatical  (35),  which  violates  the  preposition  stranding 
constraint. 

(35)  *hayeled  she  ani  natati     le       et  hasefer 

the  boy   that  I   gave   dat.  marker  ace.  marker   the  book 

In  contrast  to  the  derivation  Just  outlined,  if  RND  is  not  applied, 
the  output  is  a  grammatical  relative  clause: 
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(36)  hayeled  she  natati  lo         et        hasefer 

the  boy  that  (l)  gave  dat.  marker  him  ace.  marker  the  book 
'the  boy  to  whom  I  gave  the  book' 

This  is  because  in  the  derivation  without  RND  hu  of  NPp  in  (36)  is  not  de- 
leted. Thus,  the  violation  of  the  PSC  seen  in  (35)  does  not  take  place. 

IV.  1+  RNP's  Preceded  by  Prepositions  Other  than  et_  and  le. 

There  is  no  rule  analogous  to  ED  which  could  prevent  preposition  strand- 
ing in  the  derivation  of  relative  clauses  with  prepositions  other  than  et. 
Thus,  the  derivation  of  relative  clauses  when  the  MP  is  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position other  than  et  or  le^  is  parallel  to  that  of  relative  clauses  with 
dative  RMP's.  Just   as  with  le_,  the  application  of  RND  to  RNP's  preceded  by 
prepositions  other  than  et_  and  le_  leads  to  ill  formed  relative  clauses  con- 
taining stranded  prepositions.  No  example  is  given  because  the  derivation 
is  identiced  in  all  relevant  respects  to  that  given  for  dative  RNP's. 

V.  Rule  Interaction 

I  have  shown  that  the  interaction  of  CI4,  RND,  ED,  and  PSC  as  formulat- 
ed in  previous  sections  correctly  predicts  the  possibility  of  deleting 
nominative  and  accusative  relativized  noun  phrases  and  the  impossibility  of 
deleting  other  relativized  noun  phrases.   I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  an 
examination  of  the  interaction  among  these  four  syntactic  processes.   I  shall 
assume  that  the  use  of  extrinsic  rule  ordering  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence 
against  an  analysis.  The  absence  of  a  need  for  extrinsic  ordering  will  be 
interpreted  as  corroborative. 

The  constraint  against  preposition  stranding  must  be  ordered  after  all 
three  syntactic  rules.  CM  inserts  prepositions  which,  as  a  results  of  a 
later  rule,  are  subject  to  stranding.   RND  must  be  ordered  before  PSC  because, 
by  deleting  RNP's,  RITO  can  strajid  prepositions.   (Movement  rules  like  WQF, 
TOP,  and  RPP  must  also  precede  PSC  for  the  same  reason. )  ED,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  precede  PSC  because  by  deleting  a  class  of  prepositions  it  pre- 
cludes the  application  of  PSC. 

I  have  proposed  that  PSC  is  a  constraint  applying  to  surface  structxire 
similar  to  the  surface  structure  constraints  noted  by  Perlmutter  (1971). 
Since  surface  structure  constraints-by  their  nature-have  access  only  to  the 
output  of  all  syntactic  rules  ,  the  ordering  of  PSC  requires  no  statement  of 
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extrinsic  ordering. 

RND  is  crucially  ordered,  with  respect  to  CM.   If,  in  the  case  of  non- 
nominative  or  accusative  RNP's,  RHD  applies  before  CM,  ungrammatical  relative 
clauses  are  generated.   Consider  derivations  (37),  in  which  RND  is  assianed- - 
to  apply  before  CM. 

(37)  a.  Underlying  String: 

haish   ani  natati   hu  sefer 
.  the  man  I    gave    he   book 

b.   Output  of  RKD: 

haish  ani  natati  sefer 
the  man  I   gave    the  book 

(37b)  does  not  fulfill  the  structural  description  of  CM.  Thus,  the  pre- 
position le^  is  not  introduced  and  the  ungrammatical  relative  clause  (38)  is 
incorrectly  generated  by  the  rules  of  the  grammar, 

(38)  *haish    she  natati  sefer 
the  man   that  (l)  gave  book 

'the  man  that  I  gave  a  book' 

Note  that  because  no  preposition  is  introduced  in  (37),  (38)  cannot  be  blocked 
by  PSC.  Compare  derivation  (37)  with  derivation  {39),   in  which  CM  is  ordered 
before  RND. 

(39)  a.  Underlying  String: 
haish  ani  natati  hu  sefer 

the  man  I  gave   he  book 

b.  Output  of  CM: 

haish     ani  natati     le-hu  sefer 

the  man  I     gave  dat.   marker  he  book 

c.  Output  of  RND: 

*haish  ani  natati      le      sefer 
the  man  I    gave    dat.  marker  book 
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String   (39c)  violates  PSC,   correctly  yielding  an  ungranunatical  output. 

The  fact  that  CM  must  apply  prior  to  RND  does  not  imply  that  CM  is  ex- 
trinsically  ordered  before  RND.  If,  for  example,  CM  is  cyclic  and  RND  is 
postcyclic,  the  principle  of  the  cycle  would  result  in  the  application  of 
RliD  after  CM  without  the  need  for  an  extrinsic  ordering  statement.   I  shall 
show  below  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  indeed  the  correct 
analysis.  There  is  evidence  showing  that  CM  is  neither  precyclic  nor  post- 
cyclic.    Thus,  subject  to  certain  reservations  that  would  not  affect  the 

present  discussion,  we  may  assume  CM  to  be  cyclic.     There  is  some  reason 

12 
to  believe  that  rules  of  relativization  are  postcyclic.    Thus,  the  principle 

of  the  cycle  apparently  accounts  for  the  ordering  of  CM  and  RKD. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  evidence  that  CM  is  neither  precyclic  nor  post- 
cyclic.   In  colloquial  speech,  certain  causative  verbs  appear  in  surface 
structure  with  two  accusative  objects. 

(Uo)  Hilbashti     et     Dov    et   haxulca   haxi  yafa  shelo 

(I)  caused  to  wear  ace.  marker  Dov  ace.  marker  the  shirt  most  beautiful  of  hii 
'I  had  Dov  wear  his  prettiest  shirt.' 

Sentence  (Uo)  appears  to  derive  from  an  underlying  structure  similar  to  that 
of  (Ul).^3 

(Ul) 


haxuica  haxi  yafa  shelo 
'wear'    'his  prettiest  shirt' 

A  riile  of  Verb  Raising,  the  deteiils  of  which  I  discuss  elsewhere,   maps  the 
two  clause  structure  of  (Ul)  onto  a  single  clause  in  derived  structure. 

If  case  marking  is  cyclic,  the  accusative  marking  of  both  noun  phrases 
of  (Uo)  is  automatically  accoimted  for.   Case  marking  applies  to  NPp  on  the 
S,  cycle  marking  the  direct  object  of  that  clause  accusative.  Verb  raising 
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applies  on  the  S-.  cycle  making  NP^  the  derived  direct  object  of  the  main 
clause.   Case  marking  then  applies  to  NP  marking  that  noun  phrase  accusative. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  NP-  appears,  not  to  be  a  direct  object 

in  derived  structure.  Passivization  of  Modern  Hebrew  is  in  general  restrict- 

16 
ed  to  direct  objects.    Although  passivization  may  be  somewhat  less  than 

fully  acceptable  when  applied  to  either  of  the  accusative  noun  phrases  of  (Ho), 

passivization  of  the  noun  phrase  corresponding  to  KP  in  (itl)  is  far  better 

than  passivization  of  the  noun  phrase  corresponding  to  NP  . 

{k2)   a.  Dov  hulbash     et     haxulca   haxi    yafa        shelo. 

Dov  (passive)  caused  to  wear  ace.  marker  the  shirt  most  beautiful  of  him 

'Dov  was  made  to  wear  his  prettiest  shirt,' 

b.  *Haxulca   haxi  yafa  shel  Dov  hulbesha   oto. 

the  shirt  most  beautiful  of  Dov  caused  to  wear  ace.  marker  +  he 

Thus,  NP  and  not  NP^  is  the  direct  object  in  derived  structure. 

While  cyclic  application  of  CM  accounts  for  the  double  accusative  in 

causative  sentences  like  {ko)   both  precyclic  and  postcyclic  application  of 

CM  fail  to  assign  accusative  case  to  the  correct  noun  phrases.   If  CM  were 

applied  precyclically ,  only  the  underlying  direct  object  of  S  ,  NP  ,  would 

receive  accvisative  case.  NP  is  subject  of  S  prior  to  the  application  of 

the  cycle  and,  therefore,  would  not  be  marked  accusative.  The  postcyclicity 

of  CM  is  precluded  as  well.   If  CM  was  postcyclic,  only  NP  wo\ild  receive  a 

accusative  case.  This  is  because  at  this  stage  in  the  derivation  only  NP, 

is  a  direct  object.  Tlius ,  CM  would  appear  to  be  cyclic  (but  see  footnote  11) 

and  therefore  to  apply  prior  to  RND  without  the  need  for  an  extrincic  ordering 

Ldat 
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statement.   '     No  other  csindidates  for  eJctrinsic  ordering  may  be  found 
among  the  rules  presented  above. 

VI.  Alternative  Analysis:  Et  Deletion  versus  Conditions  on  Et_  Insertion 

In  this  section  two  possible  alternative  analyses-Alternative  Analysis 
One  (AAI)  and  /Iternative  Analysis  T^.ro  (AAIl)-will  be  considered  and  rejected. 

In  both  altenative  analyses  no  rule  of  ED  is  posited.  Rather,  CM  is  modified 

20 
m  such  a  way  that  et^  is  introduced  only  before  definite  noun  phrases. 

Despite  the  initial  attractiveness  of  these  alternative  analyses,  I  shall 

contend  that  separate  rules  of  CM  and  ED  are  called  for. 
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Let  us   consider  first  AAI,  vhich  is   identical  to  rry  analysis  of 
Sections    I-IV  except  that  there  is  no  rule  of  ED,   and,   in  the   case  of 
accusative  noun  phrases,   the  case  marker  is   inserted  only  before  definite 
KP's.      I  shall  call  this   modified  rule  of  case  ir.arking  Restricted  Case 
Insertion   (RCI). 

The  evidence  against  RCI   coires    from  the  interaction  between  PCI  and 
RND.      Consider  the  ordering  of  the  two  rules  necessary  to  generate  correctly 
relative  clauses  like    (U3). 
(U3)       hadira  she       kaniti 

the  apartment  that   (l)  bought 
'the   apartment   I  bought' 

In  order  to  produce   {U3)  t  P-J'HD  must  apply  prior  to  RCI  as  in  derivation   (U5), 
rather  than  svibsequent  to  RCI   as   in  derivation   {hU). 
{Uk)     a.   Underlying  string: 

hadira  ani         kaniti  hi 

the  apartment  I  bought  it 

b.      Output  of  RCI: 
hadira  ani       kaniti       et-hi 

the  apartment  I     bought     ace.   marker  it 

c.  Output  of  RITO: 
hadira  ani       kaniti         et 

the  apartment   I  bought     ace.   marker 

d.  Surface  string: 
hadira  she       kaniti  et 

the  apartment  that   (I)  bought  ace.    marker 
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(**5)      a.     Underlying  string:      ' 

hadira       ani         kaniti  hi  ' 

the  apartment  I  bought  it 

b.  Output  of  RND: 
hadira  ani  kaniti 

the  apartment  I  bought 

c.  RCI  does  not  apply. 

d.  Surface  string: 
hadira  she     kaniti 

the  apartment  that   (l)  bought 
•the  apartment  I  bought' 

In  order  to  produce  the  correct  output   {h^d,  not  UUd),   it  is 
necessary  to  reverse  the  ordering  of  case  marking  and  "RW  posited 
previously.     RCI  must  apply  after  RITD  in  order  to  generate   (H3).     This 
is  because  a  rule  of  et^  deletion  is  not  available  in  order  to  prevent 
preposition  stranding  in  derivations  like   {hh).     As   a  result  of  the 
hypothesized  nonexistence  of  a  rule  like  ED,  RCI  must  be  ordered  at  a 
stage  in  the  derivation  when  its  structural  description  is  not  met: 
i.e.  when  no   definite  direct  object  is   present.     The  absence  of  a 
definite  direct  object  blocks  the  application  of  RCI,  thereby  producing 
the   correct  output. 

Consider  now  the  ordering  of  RCI  and  RIID  necessary  to  accoiait   for 

21 
relative  clauses  vrith  prepositions  other  than  et,  e.g.    {k6). 

(kS)     a.     haisha  she  azarti  la. 

the  woman  that   (l)  helped  dat.   marker  her 

'the  woman  I  helped' 
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b,      %aisha       she       azorti 

the  woman  that  (l)  helped 

In  order  to  correctly  predict  the   facts   of  (hr.) ,  RCI  must  apply  before 
RND  as  in  (Ut),   rather  than  after  RJID  as   in  (1+8). 
(hj)     a.     Underlying  string: 

haisha       ani  azarti         hi 

the  woman         I       helped         her 

b.  Output  of  RCI: 

haisha         eini  azarti       le-hi 

the  woman  I  helped     dat.   marker  her 

c.  Output  of  RIID: 

haisha       ani        azarti        le 
the  woman       I       helped     dat.    marker 

d.  Surface  string: 

haisha         she        azarti         le 
the  woman     that   (l)  helped     dat.   marker 
(U8)      a.     Underlying  string: 

haisha         ani        azarti       hi 
the  woman       I         helped         her 

b.  Output  of  RKD: 

heiisha       she       ani        azarti 
the  woman     that      I  helped 

c.  RCI  does   not   apply. 

d.  Surface  string: 
haisha         she       azarti 

the  woman       that   (l)  helped 
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Derivation  (Uj),   in  which  RCI  is   ordered  prior  to  R^!D,  produces  a 
surface  string  in  which  a  stranded  prepositibn  le  is    found.      The  output 
is  marked  as  ill  formed  by  PSC.      Thus,   thfe  ordering  of  PCI  before  P?!D 
(derivation   (kf))   correctly  predicts  that  relative  clauses  like   (i*6b) 
are  ungrammatical  since  the  set  of  rules  provides  no  derivation  for  such 
relative  claijse.      If,  however,  B.W  is  ordered  before  RCI,   as   in   i^'B) , 
a  derivation  for  the  ungrammatical' (i»6b)   is  provided.      Note  that  the 
undesirable  feiilure  of  RCI  to  apply  in   (U8)  has  the  same  explanation 
as  the  desirable  failure  of  RCI  to  apply  in  (U5).      Once  the  object 
noun  phrase  has  been  deleted,   the  structural  description  of  RCI  cannot 
be  met.      That  is,   an  orderinp  contradiction  results   from,  the   replacement 
of  ED  by  limitations  on  the  application  of  case  markinp  in  AAI.     The 
contradiction  derives   from  the  need  to  order  RCI  after  R?TD  for 
accusative  noun  phrases    (in  order  to  prevent  preposition  strandinjr) 
and  before  FIID  for  all  other  non-nominative  noun  phrases    (in  order  to 
allow  preposition  stranding^  and  thereby  block  ungrammatical   relative 
clauses).      Therefore,  AAI  must  be  rejected. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  rodify  AAI  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
the  ordering  contradiction.      This  modified  version,  A_AII,  does  not  suffer 
from  flaws  as  serious   as   those  of  AAI,  but  the  analysis  has    certain 
difficulties   that  lead  one  to  prefer  an  et^  deletion  analysis    (EDA),   such 
as  was   proposed  in  Sections    I- TV. 

The  ordering  contradction  found  in  AAI  is   resolved  in  /^AII  by 
dividing  RCI  into  two  rules':    a  general  case  inarking  rule   (OCM),   applying 
to  non- accusative  noun  phrases,   and  an  accusative  restricted  case  T^arking 
rule   (ARCI),   applying  only  to  definite  noun  phrases.     GCf  is   ordered 
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before  RIID  and  ARCI  after  RIID.     Derivations    (1+9)   and  (50)   show  that  AAII 
correctly  permits   the  feneration  of  {k3) ,  where  deletion  of  an  accusative 
relativized  novin  phrase  has   taken  place,  but  does   not  Dermit  the  deletion 
of  non- accusative  relativized  noun  phrases,   for  exariple,  in   {hCh). 
{hg)     a.      Underlying  String: 

hadira  ani  kaniti  hi 
the  apartment   I  bought  it 

b .  GCI!  does  not  apply . 

c.  Output  of  RHD: 
hadira  ani  kaniti 

the  apartment   I  bought 

d.  ARCI  does  not  apply. 

e.  Surface  String: 
hadira     she     kaniti 

the  apartment  that   (l)  bought 
'the   apartment  I  bought' 
(50)     a.      Underlying  String: 
heisha  ani   azarti  hi 
the  woman  I  helped  her 

b.  Output  of  GCJ"!: 

ha     isha     ani   azarti     le-hi 
the  woman  I     helped       dat.    marker  her 

c.  Output  of  Riff): 
haisha  ani   azarti   le 

the  woman  I  helped  dat.    marker 
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d.     ARCI  does  not  apply. 

e.,    Surface  String  (blocked  by  PSC): 

haisha  she     azarti     le 

the  woman  that   (l)  helped  dat.   marker 

Althou^  AAII  succeeds   in  generating  relativized  noun  phrases 
of  the  correct  form,  there  is  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that 
this   analysis   is   incorrect.      I  shall   cite  two  reasons   to  prefer  EDA  to 
Mil. 

The   first  objection  to  Mil  is  based  on  general   considerations  of 
simplicity  in  grammar.     Mil  aviods   the  ordering  contradiction  of  MI 
by  di Adding  case  marking  into  tvro  processes,   end  by  ordering  the  two 
rules  in  different   fashions  with  respect  to  another  rule  in  the  gramirar 
(BHD).     Thtjs  ,  Mil  is   a  more  complex  and,   all  other  factors   eoual,   a 
less  highly  valued  analysis  than  AAI.      (Of  course,  other  factors   are 
not  equal.     MI   fails  to  generate  the   correct  forms.)     Let  us   compare 
EDA  and  MI.      It  will  be  seen  that  EDA  and  MI  are  equally  simple 
analyses.     AAII  is  more  complex  than  MI,   and,  therefore,  M-II  is  more 
complex  than  EDA.      In  the  absence  of  empirical  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
EDA  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mil. 

In  Mil  and  EDA  there  are  three  factors  which  determine  the   form 
of  relativized  noun  phrases.      In  EDA  the  factors   are  CM,  EM),   and  ED. 
In  MI  there  are  also  three   factors:    case  marking,   a  restriction  on 
accxisative  case  marking  limiting  it  to  definite  noun  phrases,   and 
RND.      It  should  be  noted  that  the  restriction  on  case  marking  is 
simply  the  converse  of  ED.      The  two  analyses   require  equivalent 
derivational  machinery,  and  therefore,   are  equivalent  in  simplicity. 
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AAII   can  be  seen  to  be  more   complex  than  PAL   and  EDA  because   in 
AAII  the  same  information  must  appear  at  two  points   in  the  derivation 
while  it  need  appear  at  only  one  point  in  AAI  and  EDA.      The   repeated 
information  is   the   conditioning  factor  for  case  marking,   derived 
grammatical   relations.      Thus, unless  AAII  is   of  greater  empirical 
adequacy  than  EDA,  the  latter  analysis   is   to  be  preferred.     The  division 
of  ARCI  into  two  riiLes  in  AAII  must  be  viewed  as   an  ad  hoc  attempt  to 
repair  AAI  when  AAI  was    found  to  suffer  from  empirical  inadequacies. 

The  second  objection  to  AAII  has   to  do  v;ith  the  empirical  adequacy 
of  the  analysis.      AAII   fsdls   to  make  the   correct  predictions  with  regard 
to   data  correctly  predicted  by   EDA.      According  to  AAII,   accusative   case 
marking  is  ordered  after  RKD.      Evidence  was  presented  in  Section  V  that 
RND  is   postcyclic.      Tlius  ,  ARCI  v;ould  have  to  be  postcyclic   as  well. 
However,   in  Section  V  it  was   argued  that  accusative  case  marking  must 
be   cyclic.      The  cyclic  analysis  of  accusative   case  markinp:  provides 
a  principled  explanation   for  double   accusatives   in  causative  sentences 
like  (i*0),   and  for  the  distribution  of  passive  in  related  sentences 
like  those  of  (I42).      Thus,  the  adoption  of  AAII  necessitates   the 
abandonment  of  apparently  well-founded  generalizations   about  the  syntajc 
of  causative  constructions. 

I  have  presented  two  arguments,  one  a  priori   and  the  other  erpirical, 
that  tend  to  support  EDA  rather  than  AAII.      In  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  for  AAII,   I   conclude  that   an  analysis  which   includes   a  separate 
rule  of  et_  deletion  is   to  be  preferred  to  an  analysis  incorporating  a 
rule  of  et_  insertion  limited  to  definite  noun  phrases. 
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VII.     Additional  Evidence 

I  have  argued  that  the  ungrammaticality  of  relative  clauses   like 
those  of  {k9)   is   due  to  a  constraint  in  MH  against  the  stranding  of 
prepositions . 
(ii9)      a.      •■hatmxina       she       histakalti        al 

the  picture     that   (l)   looked     upon 

b.      ^akelev     she     hayeled     hirhic  le 

the  dog  that     the  "boy         hit         dat.    marker 

In  this  section  I  shall  present  evidence  directly  supporting  the  claim. 

If  a  rule  deleting  al  and  l£  in  certain  environments  vrere  added  to  the 
grammar  of  Hebrew,  it  is  predicted  that  ungrammatical  relative  claiises 
like  those  of  (50)  would  be  grammatical. 

(50)  a.      ■•hatrouna  she       histakalti 
the  picture     that   (l)   looked 

b.      ■hakelev     she     hayeled       hirbic 
the  dog         that  the  boy  hit 

VJhile  no  such  rule  is    found  in  standard  111,  G.   Ben  Horin  (personal 
communication)  has  pointed  out  that  a  rule  having  a  similar  effect  is 
found  in  many  idiolects.      The  rule  allows  the  deletion  of  prepositions 
preceding  RNP's  when  the  preposition  is  identical  to  the  preposition 
preceding  the  head  noun  phrase  of  the   relative  clause.      The   rule  of 
relativized  prepositional  novin  phrase  deletion   (RPKD)   is   illustrated  in 

(51). 

(51)  a.  Katati  sefer  le  oto  yeled  she  Miriam  natna  sefer. 
(I)  gave  (a)  book  dat.  marker  same  boy  that  ^^a^y  gave  (a)  book 
'I  gave  a  book  to  the  boy  to  whom  Maiy  gave  a  book.' 
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c.      ■•■Raiti     et  oto  heyeled       she     Miriam     na.tna     sefer. 

(l)  sav;     ace.   marker  the  boy     thet  Mary  gave  (a)  book 

d.     Raiti   et  oto       hayeled  she     Miriam     natna       lo     sefer. 

(l)  saw     ace.    marker  same  the  boy  that  Mary  gave  dat.   marker  him  (a)  bool 

'I  saw  the  very  boy  to  whom  Mary  gave  the  book.' 
RPI'ID  has   the  effect  of  preventing  preposition  stranding  by  deleting  the 
preposition  of  certain  RIIP's.      Examples  of  RPID  with  al,    'on'    and  be_ 
'in'    are  given  in  (52)   end  (53)  below. 
(52)     a.     Yashavta     al       kise     she     Een-Gurion     yashav. 

(You)   sat     upon       chair  that       3en-Gurion     sat. 

'You  sat  on  a   chair  on  which  Ben-Gurion  sat.' 

b.  Yashavta     al       kise       she     Ben-Gurion     yashav     alav. 
(You)   sat  upon  chair     that  Ben-Gurion     sat     on  it 
'You  sat  on  a  chair  on  v/hich  Ben-Gurion  sat.' 

c.  ■••Raita  kise     she     Ben-Gurion     yashav. 
(You)  saw           chair     that  Ben-Gurion         sat 

d.  Rai.ta         kise     she  Ben-Gurion     yashav     alav. 
(You)  saw       chair  that  Ben-Gurion  sat         on  it 
'You  saw  a  chair  on  which  Ben-Gurion  sat.' 

(53)      a.      Histakalti     bamilon     she      ata     histakalta. 

(l)  looked  at   (the)   dictionary  that  you  looked 

'I  looked  at  the  dictionary  that  you  looked.' 
b.     Histakalti     bapilon  she     ata       histakalta    bo. 
(I)  looked  at   (the)   dictionary  that  you  looked  in  it 
'I  looked  at  the  dictionary  at  which  you  looked.' 
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c.  ■••■Raiti     et       hamilon     she       ata    histakalta. 
(l)  saw     ace.   marker  the  dictionary  that  you  looked 

d.  Raiti     et     hamilbh     she       ata       histakalta     bo. 

(l)  saw  ace.   msirker  the  dictionary  that  you  looked  in  it 
'I  sav:  the  dictionary  which  you  looked  at.' 

The  existence  of  sentences  like  those  of  (5I)  -   (53)   corroborates 
the  position  taken  in  earlier  sections   of  this  paper  that  the  asymmetry 
noted  in   (l)  -    (5)   is   not  due  to  restrictions  on  RWD,  but  rather  to  the 
interaction  of  a  nuniier  of  rules  with  the  constraint   arainst  preposition 
stranding. 
VIII.     S\immary  of  Conclusions 

This  paper  is   a  synchronic  study  in  the  origin  of  an  asymmetry 
in  the  relativization  strategies   available  in  Modern  Hebrew.     Subject 
to  certain  restrictions,  nominative  and  accusative  relativized  noun 
phrases  may   appear  as   pronouns  or  as   null   forms   in  derived  structure. 
Relativized  noun  phrases  of  other  cases  may  appear  only  in  pronominal 
form.      This   asymmetry  is  shbwn  not  to  result   from  restrictions  on  the 
riiLe  of  Relativized  Roun  Phrase  Deletion.     Rather,  Relativized  Foun 
Phrase  Deletion  can  apply  to  noun  phrases  of  all  cases.     However, 
except   for  nominative  and  aeci:isative  relativized  noun  phrases,  the 
derivation  results   in  the  strainding  of  a  preT)ositional  case  marker. 
Preposition  stranding  is   ungrammatical  in  Modern  Hebrew. 

Nominative  noun  phrases  have  a  null  case  marker.     Thus  ,  deletion 
does   not  lead  to  preposition  stranding  in  the  case  of  nominative 
relativized  noun  phrases.      In  the  case  of  accusative  relativized  noun 
phrases,  the  rule  of  Relativized  Hovm  Phrase  Deletion  feeds   a  rule  of 
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Et   (accusative  preposition)   Deletion.      This   riole  is   Jijstified  in  the 
booty  of  the  paper.      Et  Deletion  deletes   the   accusative  case  marker  et_ 
when  the  case  marker  is   not   follov;ed  by   a  definite  noun  phrase.      This 
is  the  same  rule  that  governs   the  presence  of  the  accusative  case  marker 
in  simple  sentences.      Et  Deletion  deletes   the  acc\asative  case  marker  in 
relative  clax^ses   if  Relativized  Noiin  Phrase  Deletion  has    applied.      This 
is  because  the  application  of  Relativized  Noun  Phrase  Deletion  creates 
an  environment  in  vhich  et^  is   not   followed  by  a  definite  noun  phrase. 
As    a  result  of  Et_  Deletion,   the   application  of  Relativized  Iloun  Phrase 
Deletion  in  accusative  relativized  noun  phrases   does   not   result  in 
preposition  stranding.      The  fact  that  no  stranded  ^repositions   result 
from  the  deletion  of  nominative  and  accusative  relativized  noun  phrases 
explains  why  these  noxin  phrases,  but  not  relativized  noun  phrases   of 
other  cases,  may  undergo  deletion  rather  than  pronominalization. 
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^There  is   a  stronc  tendency  to  prefer  the  null   form  of  nominative  RNP's   • 
and  a  lesser  tendenq/  to  prefer  the  null   form  of  accusative  PNP's. 
Even  in  the  case  of  nominative  RIIP's  the  pronomi nal  . f ons- is  k«ovrn  to 
occur  occasionally. 

I  shall  assiime  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  that  RITP's   appear  in  pronominal 
form  in  underlying  structure.      Thus,    (i)  woiild  be  represented  as    (ii). 
(i)     haish     she     raa       et       Yoxanan 
the  man  that  saw  ace.   marker  John 
'The       man  that  saw  John* 
ii  NP 


haish 
'the  man' 


RND  deletes  ITPg  because  it  is   coreferential  with  TIP]^.      The  assumption 
that  RITP's   are  pronominal  underlyingly   can,   I  believe,  be  justified  (cf. 
Bach   (1968)   and  Perlmutter  (1972)  where  this  issue  is   discussed.)     In 
any   case,  the  assumption  does   not  affect  the  claims  made  in  this  paper. 


3l  shall  assume  that  the  case  marker  et_  is   a  preposition  because  the 
syntactic  properties  of  this   case  marker  are,  with  one  exception,  like 
those  of  such  prepositions   as   l_e   'dative  case  marker'    (also   'locative 
to'),   al   'upon',   and  be   'in'  .      Et^  differs    from  other  prepositions  in  that 
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its   appearance  is   restricted  in  the  manner  described  in  the  bo(^  of 
the  paper. 

h 
The  environment   for  the  appearance  of  et_  is  more  con^jlex  than  that 

suGgested  in  the  body  of  the  paper.     Vlliile  et_  does   appear  before  all 

definite  IIP's,  it  appears  before  some  presumably  indefinite  noun  phrases 

as  well : 

\  iHi\ 
(i)     Et  *  ma  ""  rait  a  etmol? 

ace.   marker    who        (you)     sa\r  yesterd^ 

vWhat; 

(MJho    .  did  you  see  yesterday?' 
'•What 

(ii)      Haiti      et        mishehu     barexjov     etr.ol      aval      ani      lo   zoxer     et        mi 

(l)   saw  ace.   marl:er  someone  in  the  street  yesterday  but  I  don't  remember 

acc.m.     who 

'I  saw  someone  in  the  street  yesterday  but  I  cannot  remember  who.' 

A  detailed  discission  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this   paper.      Fote,  ho^r- 

ever,  that  the  conditioning  factor  in   (ii)    cannot  be  specificity  rather 

than  definiteness.      The  noun  phrase  sefer  exad  al  rusit    'a  book  on 

Russieua'    in   (iii)   must  be  specific  because  it  is   pronominalized  vrith 

hu  'it'.      (See  Hirschman   (l9T2)    for  a  discussion  of  this   and  other 

tests    for  the  specificity   of  indefinite  noun  phrases.) 

However,  the  noun  phrase  may  not  be  preceded  by  et . 

(iii)      a.     Ani   mexapes  sefer  exad     al     rusit.      Hu  haya  al  hashulxan  etmol. 

I  look   for  (a)  book  one  upon  Russian.      It  was   upon  the  table  yesterday 

•I  €im  looking  for  a  book  about  Russian.      It  was   on  the  table  yesterday.' 
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b.    "Ani  mexapes     et     sefer  exad  al  rusit.  Hu  hay  a  al  hashulxan  etmol. 

I  look  for  ace.   marker  book  one  on  Russian.   It  was  on  the  table  yesterday 

•'The  use  of  underlying  and  surface  strings   rather  than  structures  is   for 
expository  purposes  only.     Syntactic  rules   are  assumed  to  be  sensitive 
to  structure  and  are  not  limited  to  properties  of  the  strinp. 


The  surface  string  in  this   and  other  exanples   reflects  the  application 
of  rules  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion.   . 


'The  verb  leharbi c   'to  hit'    is  lexically  marked  as  taking  dative  direct 
objects. 

"The  only  exceptions   to  the   constraint  that  I  am  atrare  of  are  time 
expressions  in  informal  speech.     Sentence  (ii)  is  a  well  formed  reply 
to  (i). 
(i )     Ma    hashaa?  ■    '  .       . 

what   (is)   the  hour 

'V?hat  time  is  it?' 
(ii)     xamisha    le 

five  to 

'Five  to'  .         .  . 

The  preposition  Ii fney    'before'    and  axarey   'after'   may  also  be  strajided 
in  certain  highly  restricted  contexts  in  which  the  complement  of  the 
preposition  is   fiiLly  predictable. 
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^The  ordering  of  RND  before  CM  does  not  result  in  ill-formed  output  when 

the  RHP  is  nominative  or  accusative. 

lONor  last  cyclic. 

^■^There  are  two  additional  possibilities: 

(1)  CM  is  a  global  rule  with  a  cyclic  structural  description  and  a 
postcyclic  application  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Andrews  (1971)  for 
Ancient  Greek.   In  this  case  only  the  structural  description  of  CM  would 
be  crucially  ordered  with  respect  to  RND.   If  it  is  assumed  that  RND  is 
postcyclic ,  a  cyclic  structural  description  for  CM  would  guarantee  the 
correct  output  without  the  need  for  an  extrinsic  ordering  statement. 

(2)  CM  is  an  anywhere  rule,  applying  whenever  its  structural 
description  is  met.   If  it  is  assumed  that  obligatory  anywhere  riiles  apply 
prior  to  optional  rules  (presumably  because  the  anywhere  rule  must  apply 
in  this  environment  while  the  optional  rule  may  not),  CM  automatically 
applies  before  RND.   But  if  CM  is  presumed  to  be  an  anywhere  rule,  and  if 
it  is  not  assumed  that  obligatory  anywhere  rules  apply  prior  to  the 
application  of  optional  rules,  an  extrinsic  ordering  statement  is  needed. 

l^See  Postal  1970,  1971.   Note,  however,  that  Postal's  arguments  may  not 
be  applicable  to  Hebrew,  in  which  case  the  possibility  remains  that  RITD 
is  cyclic  and  an  extrinsic  ordering  statement  is  required.   Assuming  that 
Postal's  arguments  are  valid  for  English,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary  it  should  be  assumed  that  rules  of  relativization  are  univer- 
sally postcyclic. 

13See  Aissen  197^+  a,  b  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  derivation  of 
causatives  like  (ko)   in  a  number  of  languages. 
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^  CAUSE  is  to  "be   interpreted  as  an  abstract  predicate  of  causation 
rather  than  an  actual  lexical  item. 

15Cole  (in  preparation). 

Passivization  applies  to  dative  direct  object  like  the  objects  of 
laazor  'help'  as  well  as  to  accusative  direct  objects.  Cf.  (i)  and  (ii). 
(i)  a.  Ani  azarti  layeled. 

b.  *Ani  azarti  et  hayeled 
(ii)  c.   Hayeled  neezar  bi. 
The  rule  of  passivization  does  not  apply  to  dative  indirect  objects  or  to 
accusative  noun  phrases  which  are  not  direct  objects. 

ITl  should  like  to  note  in  passing  that  the  argument  Just  given  for  the 
cyclicity  of  CM  is  also  an  argtunent  for  the  cyclicity  of  verb  raising. 
This  would  contradict  the  claim  in  Aissen  197'+b  that  verb  raising  is  uni- 
versally precyclic.  Assuming  CM  to  be  a  cyclic  rule,  it  must  also  be 
true  that  verb  raising  is  cyclic.  Since  CM  is  cyclic  and  CM  can  apply 
prior  to  verb  raising,  verb  raising  cannot  be  precyclic.   But  CM  can  also 
apply  after  verb  raising,  so  verb  raising  cannot  be  postcyclic.  Therefore, 
verb  raising  must  be  cyclic. 

l^It  might  be  suggested  that  the  existence  of  sentences  like  (i) 
constitutes  evidence  against  the  cyclic  analysis  of  the  double  accusative 
in  (1+0). 

(i)  Hilbashti  et  Dov  basveder  haze. 

(I )  caused  to  wear  ace.  marker  Dov  instru.  marker  the  sweater  this 

'I  had  Dov  wear  this  sweater.' 
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However,  I  see  no  incompatibility  between  the  cyclic  analysis  and  the 

existence  of  sentences  like  (i).   It  is  necessary  to  posit  a  rule 

mapping  et^  onto  be  in  certain  environments.  Such  a  rule  may  in  fact  be 

independently  needed  to  account  for  be^  in  (ii). 

(ii)  Dov  lavush  basveder. 

Dov  wear  instru.  marker  the  sweater 

'Dov  is  wearing  the  sweater. ' 

Sentence  (ii)  is  apparently  derived  from  (iii). 

(iii)  Dov  lovesh  et  hasveder. 

Dov  wear  ace.  marker  the  sweater 

'Dov  is  wearing  the  sweater. ' 

Although  the  rule  relating  (iii)  and  (ii)  is  restricted  to  a 
relatively  small  number  of  verbs ,  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
verb  form  is  pre-empted  by  a  type  of  passive  construction  (the  paul 
passive).   In  sentences  like  (i),  the  verb  form  has  not  been  pre-empted. 
This  could  explain  the  fact  that  the  structure  illustrated  by  (i)  is 
possible  with  a  wider  range  of  verbs  than  that  illustrated  by  (ii). 

■^°Both  CM  and  RND  must  apply  before  ED.  This  is  not  an  extrinsic  ordering 
relationship,  however,  because  CM  and  RND  have  the  effect  of  creating  the 
environment  in  which  the  structural  description  for  ED  is  met.  Thus, 
CM  and  RND  are  intrinsically  rather  than  extrinsically  ordered  before  ED. 

For  general  discussion  of  the  theoretical  issues  involved  in  rule 
ordering,  see  Kisseberth  (1973)  and  Cole  (1973).  Although  these  papers 
deal  with  rule  ordering  in  phonology,  much  of  what  is  said  is  applicable 
to  syntx  as  well. 
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2^It  sho\ald  be  noted  that  the  acceptance  of  the  alternative  analyses  is 

consistent  with  the  general  hypothesis  of  this  paper  that  the 

asjj^efety  noted  in  Section  I  is  due  to  PSC  rather  than  to  restrictions  on 
the  applicability  of  RND.  The  silternative  analyses  differ  from  the 
analysis  that  I  proposed  earlier  with  respect  to  the  derivational 
mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  stranding  of  et^  is  avoided.  I  have 
claimed  that  a  riole  of  et^  deletion  is  involved  while  the  alternative 
analyses  claim  that  et^  stranding  is  avoided  by  restrictions  preventing 
the  insertion  of  et  in  an  environment  where  stranding  would  result. 

^■^A  derivation  with  le  will  be  given.  The  same  facts  hold  for  all 


prepositions  other  than  et. 
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TliiE  TRAVEL  or  THE  FUTURISTIC  UoE  OF  "TO  GO" 

Richard  Neil  Halpern 

In  his  paper  of  1971,  "'■..'ill'  and  'Be  Going  To'",  Rob- 
ert Binnick  argues  for  a  difference  in  semantic  import  be- 
tween the  two  future  tense  markers  represented  in  his  ti- 
tle.  In  this  work  I  shall  accept  the  accuracy  of  Binnick' s 
observation  and  attempt  to  provide  a  semantic  explanation  of 
the  difference.   I  shall  do  this  by  suggesting  o  semantic  ac- 
count of  the  ability  of  the  verb  "to  go"  to  indicate  futuri- 
ty. The  difference  in  shade  will  fall  naturally  out  of  this 
explanation.  Then,  to  corroborate  this  explication  of  the  fu- 
turistic usage  of  "to  go",  I  shall  proffer  evidence  of  a  gen- 
eral, global  kind,  distributional  data,  and,  finally,  applica- 
tions to  cases  from  natural  languan:e  as  pragmatic  confirmation 
of  this  proposal. 

l.'e  should  begin  \.dth  Binnick' s  observation.  He  claims 
that  a  higher  degree  of  certainty  is  associated  with  the  fu- 
turistic marker  "be  going  to"  than  with  "will";  i.e.,  in  sel- 
ecting the  former  over  the  latter  the  speaker  had  made  a  strong- 
er epistemic  commitment  to  his  claim.   The  proposed  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  consists  of  two  parts.   First,  one  notes 
that  the  future  tense  indicated  by  "to  go"  is  marked  by  a  verb 
in  the  present  progressive  tense.   Moreover,  the  relevant  par- 
ticipant is  a  verb  of  motion.   Thus,  without  probing  beneath 
the  surface,  one  can  interpret  a  futuristic  construction  with 
"be  going  to"  as  involving  the  current  progress  toward  some 
future  state  of  affairs:  ipovement  through  time.  Naturally,  the 
future  state  of  affairs  is  semantically  represented  by  a  sen- 
tential complement  to  the  higher  verb,  "be  going"  (the  addition- 
al "to"  in  Binnick 's  title  belongs  to  the  lower  S) .  At  this 
point,  as  a  logical  move,  one  would  like  to  posit  a  purposive 
clause  as  the  complement  S.  However,  sentences  such  as  1  de;j- 
onstrate  that  the  futuristic  "to  go"  stretches  beyond  the  psy- 
chological notion  of  intent  and  aninacy  restrictions: 
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1  The  boulder  is  going  to  slide  off  the  raoun^<3Ju... 

Surely,  no  one  v/oi'ld  attribute  desicn  or  motivation  to  a  boul- 
der.  Still,  he  can  inform  another  that  this  psychologically 
■barren  entity  is  going  to  do  something. 

To  account  for  the  higher  decree  of  certainty  one  need  on- 
ly appeal  to  the  theory  of  nascence  in  the  present,  as  mention- 
ed in  Binnick's  paper.  VJhile  "v;ill"  involves  only  a  prediction 
on  the  speaker's  part,  "be  going"  entails  both  a  prediction  and 
the  attitude  that  events  are  already  tending  toward  such  an  even- 
tuality.  In  relying  on  the  verb  of  motion  to  express  futurity, 
the  speaker  is  thereby  describing  the  evolution  of  the  present 
into  the  future.   In  general  terms,  a  state  toward  which  events 
or  conditions  are  already  tending  or  moving  is  thought  to  be 
more  likely  than  one  which  must  be  predicted  without  reference 
to  current  dispositions  and  manifestations. 

Let  us  start  our  defense  with  evidence  of  a  broadly  based 
nature.  One  is  drawn  tov/ard  a  seioantic  explanation  of  the  "be 
going"  future  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  languages  employ  the 
verb  meaning  "to  go"  for  this  extra  duty:  Latin — "ire";  Spanish — 
"ir";  Italian — "andare";  French — "aller";  English — "to  go".   In 
addition,  other  verbs  of  motion  can  be  used  to  indicate  temporal 
relationships.  In  French,  the  verb  meaning  "to  come",  "venir", 
participates  in  a  construction  indicating  the  past  tense:  "venir 
de  oouer"="to  have  just  played".  Literally,  the  French  translates 
as  "to  come  from  playing",  and  we  note  that  the  French  verbs  mean- 
ing "to  come"  and  "to  go"  complete  the  temporal  symmetry:  one  goes 
to  or  toward  the  future  and  one  cones  from  or  out  of  the  past.^ 
Although  pointing  in  the  same  temporal  direction  as  "to  go",  the 
English  verb  "to  come"  also  participates  in  tense  marking: 

2  I'm  coming  to  that.=I  will  be  at  that  point. 
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\/ithout  indulging  in  an  etymolo- ical  analysis  of  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  motion  verb,  we  observe  the  futuristic  aspects 
of  "become": 

3  Harry  is  becomin^-  a  father. 

However  little  credit  one  v/ishes  to  give  Harry,  Icically 
one  v;ould  say  that  Harry  is  temporally  advancing  tov/ard  the 
state  of  being  a  father  or  father-hood. 

For  a  second  thrust,  v/e  note  that  the  use  of  "to  go"  to 
indicate  the  future  tense  is  an  instance  of  a  nore  general 
phenomenon,  v/hich  can  itself  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
analysis  thus  far  proposed  to  account  for  futurity.   Consid- 
er M-: 

4  Harry  v;as  goin^  to  kiss  Mary. 

Ostensibly,  the  higher  verb  is  in  the  English  imperfect  tense, 
but  one  observes  the  specific  character  of  the  conventional 
reading  of  this  sentence.   The  germane  assertion  is  that  at 
some  time  in  the  past  Harry  has  had  the  inclination  to  kiss 
Mary;  i.e.,  at  some  time  in  the  past  Harry  v/as  r.oving  or  ad- 
vancing tov/ard  the  state  of  kissing  Mary,   \7ith  human  beings 
such  evolutionary  processes  can  often  be  described  with  ref- 
erence to  desires  and  intentions.   The  only  visible  difference 
between  the  usage  in  4-  and  that  employed  in  the  representation 
of  futurity  is  in  the  tense  of  the  copula.   V/hen  "to  be"  is 
in  the  present  tense  one  is  presently  moving  tov/ard  the  future 
state;  when  "to  be"  is  in  the  past  tense  one  v/as  moving  toward 
the  future  state  at  some  time  in  the  past. 

Thus,  v;e  have  found  that  the  use  of  "to  go"  to  indicate 
futurity  is  a  facet  of  a  more  general  phenomenon.   Moreover, 
when  we  factor  out  the  components  common  to  the  tv/o  ucages 
mentioned,  we  find  only  the  verb  meaning  "to  go"  and  the  pro- 
gressive or  participial  !.;arl.ing.   These  tv/o  elements  comprise 
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the  foundation  of  our  explanation  of  the  futuristic  usage  of 
"to  go".   In  conjunction  with  such  generalizing  obsexvations, 
one  may  question  the  status  of  such  expressions  as  "have  been 
going"  and  "had  been  going",  but  such  an  inquiry  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Finally,  one  ccn   point  to  pragmatic  considerations  for 
support  of  our  claim.  As  an  instructive  example,  imagine  a 
situation  in  which  one  observes  John  donning?  his  baseball  cap, 
picking  up  his  bat  and  glove,  and  phoning  a  friend  for  a  ride 
to  the  ballpark,  \7hen  we  ask  John  v/hat  he  is  doing  (present 
progressive  tense),  he  responds  that  he  is  goinfr  to  play 
baseball.   Doubtless,  John  is  referring  to  a  future  state  of 
affairs  in  so  replying,  but  he  has  still  managed  to  success- 
fully answer  our  query  v/ith  respect  to  the  present:  he  is 
presently  in  the  state  or  presently  participating  in  the  act- 
ivity of  going  to  play  baseball.  Note  the  strangeness  of 
John's  replying  "I  will  play  baseball"  in  the  context  of  this 
hypothetical  situation. 

Now  consider  the  following  problematic  cases  from  Bin- 
nick's  paper: 

5  I  will  kill  Sam  if  you  don't  stop  me. 

6  I'm  goinp-  to  kill  Sam  if  you  don't  stop  i.,e. 

Binnick  argues  that  6  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  a  situation 
in  which  one  is  already  actively  killing  Sam,  say,  by  throt- 
tling Sam's  throat.  This  analysis  is  exactly  what  our  ac- 
count v/ould  predict.  Next  consider  Jerry  Morgan's  example 
sentences,  token  from  the  same  paper: 

7  The  next  time  you  come,  bring  your  wife. 

8  OK,  I  will,  (a  promise  in  reply  to  the  other's  suggestion) 

9  OK,  I'm  going  to.  (an  expression  of  prior  intention) 

The  notion  of  prior  intention  conforms  perfectly  with  our 
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concept  of  "tending  toward".   Promising,  on  the  other  hand, 
involves  a  speech  act  and  implies  nothing  with  regard  to 
prior  or  current  progress  toward  some  future  state.  Last, 
consider  R.  Carter's  example  sentences,  once  a  ain  from 
Binnick's  1971  paper: 

10  I'll  know  that  at  five  o'clock  (speaker  could  know  it 
now  as  well) 

11  I'm  racing  to  know  that  at  five  o'clock,  (speaker  cannot 
know  it  now) 

In  11  we  once  more  note  a  process  of  movinr  tov/srd  a  state, 
in  this  case  a  state  of  knowledge.   Since  one  is  heading 
toward  the  relevant  state,  he  cannot  at  the  time  of  the  ut- 
terance be  in  it.   In  10  one  can  merely  be  predicting  that 
he  will  not  have  forgotten  the  germane  item  at  or  before 
five  o'clock  (or  that  he  \.'ill  have  re  remembered  it). 

Examination  of  these  examples  was  designed  to  shov/ 
how  the  use  of  the  futuristic  "to  go"  can  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  progressive  action  or  activity  denoted  by 
the  verb  of  motion.   In  each  case,  the  speaker's  intuitions 
can  be  accounted  for  and  the  difference  (between  the  uses 
of  "will"  and  "be  going")  explicated  in  the  light  of  such 
an  interpretation. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  have  provided  a  semantic  ex- 
planation of  the  futuristic  usage  of  "to  go":  briefly,  the 
motion  verb  in  the  present  progressive  tense  signals  cur- 
rent progress  toward  some  future  state.   I  have  utilized 
this  interpretation  to  account  for  the  difference  in  epis- 
teraic  import  between  the  future  tense  markers  "will"  end 
"be  going",  as  observed  by  Robert  Binnick.   Finally,  I 
have  proffered  evidence  of  a  general,  distributional,  and 
pragmatic  nature  to  support  the  substance  of  this  analysis. 
If  this  study  raises  any  further  questions,  I  think  the 
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foremost  v;ould  concern  the  ref^ular  use  of  fifrurative,  met- 
aphoric  language  in  ordinary  speech.   Is  this  traveling 
into  the  future  a   metaphoric  extension  of  the  meaning  of 
"to  go"?   Is  it  only  a  natural  application  of  the  sense  al- 
ready embedded  in  the  concept  of  motion?  And  how  are 
these  questions  decidable? 

Footnotes 

^After  the  writing  of  the  body  of  this  paper,  Ladis- 
lav  Zgusta  pointed  out  to  me  that  Talmy  Giv6n  had  discussed 
the  futuristic  use  of  "to  go"  in  his  paper  "Forward  Impli- 
cations, Backward  Presuppositions,  and  the  Time  Axis  of 
Verbs".  Giv6n  argues  that  the  future  tense  arises  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  uce   of  "to  go"  to  express  intent  as  in  "I 
went  (there)  to  get  back  my  sousaphone".  However,  I  find 
Givon's  account  of  the  futuristic  usage  of  '-'to  go"  both  in- 
sufficient and  unnecessary.  The  notion  of  intent  is  unnec- 
essary to  account  for  the  data  because  of  sentences  such  as 
1  above:  The  boulder  is  going  to  slide  off  the  mountain". 
Surely  one  would  not  wish  to  attribute  psychological  intent 
to  a  boulder  despite  the  grammaticality  of  1.  Thus,  there 
are  cases  where  the  "to  go"  future  arises  where  the  imputa- 
tion of  intent  is  impossible:  intent  is  not  necessary  for 
this  occurrence  of  the  future  tense.  The  notion  of  intent 
is  insufficient  to  explain  the  [phenomenon  because  many  if 
not  most  verbs  admit  of  the  intentional  deployment  noted  by 
Giv6n  without  giving  rise  to  the  future  tense:  I  screamed 
to  get  her  attention;  I  danced  to  please  them;  I  looked  at 
it  to  appraise  its  vjorth,  etc.   Thus,  the  fact  that  a  verb 
participates  in  purposive  constructions  is  not  sufficient 
to  guarantee  its  participation  in  futuristic  constructions, 
moreover,  the  intentional  analysis  irnores  a  crucial  aspect 
of  the  futuristic  "to  go":  the  use  of  the  present  prorres- 
sive  tense.   The  ordinary  present  does  not  yield  futurity. 
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1.0.      Introduction. 

The   aim  of  this  paper  is   to  examine  if  the   devices  of  transforma- 
tional rules   (Chomsky  1955)   and  global  rules   (Lakoff  1970)   are   adequate 
to  characterize  the  general  principles  by  which  a  reflexive  pronoun 
in  a  Hindi-Urdu  sentence  is  interpreted  as   coreferential  with  its 
antecedent.        In  this  study,  we  shall   first  attempt  to  separate  the 
'emphatic'    reflexive  pronouns   from  the    'true'    reflexive  pronouns.     Next, 
a  set  of  data  that  lends   itself  to  an  account  of  re fie xi viz at ion  in 
Hindi-Urdu  in  terms   of  a  cyclic  transformational  rule  is  presented  and 
discussed  in  detail.      Finally,  some   data  that  suggest  the  preceding 
hypothesis  to  be  inadequate   are  examined  and  conclusions  are   drawn 
as  to  the  general  principles  that  determine  in  I'/hich   contexts   an 
antecedent-pronoun-relation^ip  holds  between  a  noun  phrase   and  a 
reflexive  pronominal   form.      It  is  shown  (section   3.1)  that  any  such 
general  principle  has  to  refer  to  more  than  one  level  of  representation 
in  the  derivation  of  the  sentence,  hence  the  data  from  Hindi-Urdu 
supports   the  notion  of  global  constraints.      Lakoff  (1970)   discusses 
several  general  principles   that  operate  in  various  natural  languages 
that  must  mention  two  or  even  three  distinct  stages  of  a  derivation. 
Ross   (1969)  discusses  some  interesting  cases  where   application  of  a 
specific  rule  at  a  certain  point  in  a  derivation  results   in  violation  of 
a  constraint,  but  subsequent  application  of  another  specific  rule  at   a 
later  stage  of  the  derivation  destroys   the   conditions   that  define  the 
violation,   and  hence,  the  completed  derivation  results  in  a  more  acceptable 
surface  structure.      Postal   (1972)  presents   a  case  of  global  constraint 
on  pronominalization  in  English  which   is   similar  to  what  v/e  discuss  in 
this  study.      The  data  discussed  in  section  3.2,  however,  suggests  that 
it  is  essential  to  view  global   constraints  not  only  as   devices  that  look 
back  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the   derivation,  but  also  as   devices  that  may 
look  to  later  stages  of  the  derivation  for  defining  well-formedness 
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conditions.     The  claim  that  all  conveniently  cyclic  rules,  such   as 
reflexivization,  may  be  reformulated  as  post-cyclic  global  rules    (Johnson 
1974)  is    considered  in  U.l.      In  conclusion,  some  of  the  theoretical 
implications  of  this  study  are  discussed  briefly. 

1.1.  Reflexive  Pronominal  Forms 

Before  proceeding  with  the   description  of  reflexivization  in  Hindi- 
Urdu,  we  will  introduce  the  reflexive  pronominal  forms  in  the   language. 
According  to  the  grammars  of  Hindi-Urdu,  ^  'self    is  both  the  emphatic 
and  the  true  reflexive  pronoun  of  Hindi    (Guru  1920:80-82,  Vajpeyi  1958: 
1226).     Certain  other  items,  such  as  xud  and  sveyem  also  occur  as  emphatic 
reflexives    (see  1.2  below).      The    'true'   reflexive   ag_  'self   has   an  oblique 
form  9pna,    and  a  possessive   form  which  is  homophonoi:s  with  the  oblique. 
Sometimes   a  reduplicated  form  spne  ap  also  occurs   as   a  true  reflexive 
(Guru,   loc.    cit . ) .     The  Hindi-Urdu  grammarians   do  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  true   and  emphatic  reflexives.     As  the  emphatic  and  true   reflexives 
behave  differently  and  can  be  separated  clearly,  we  suggest  below  some 
criteria  which   are  relevant  for  this  purpose. 

1.2.  Emphatic  vs.   True  Reflexive 

The  emphatic  reflexive  does  not  occur  with  indefinite  noun  phrases 
(NPs,  hereafter)  whereas   indefinite  MPs    can  be  the  antecedents  of  true 
reflesdves,  e.g., 

(1)  «koi  lerkayxud         t  tumse  milne   aya  tha. 

(^sveyem  ) 

a  boy  self  you  with  to  meet   comie  had 

"a  boy  himself  had  come  to  see  you. 

(2)  pitaji  i^ap  I  mujhe  lene     aege. 

j  xud        \ 
/  sveyam  ) 

father     self     me     fetch     will   come 

Father  himself  will  come  to  fetch  me. 

(3)  koi  vyokti    apna  kutta  klas  me   le   aya  he. 

a  person  self+possessive   dog  class  in  bring  come  has 
Someone  has  brought  his   dog  into  the  class   room. 
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(U)     koi  epne  ko  yu  paresan  nehi  kerta. 

anyone  self  obj.m.   thus   trouble  does  not 
Nobody  tortures  himself  in  this   fashion. 

xud  and  svayam  occur  freely  as   emphatics,  but  not  as   freely  as  true 
reflexives;   e.g.,   they  do  not  occur  as  true  reflexives   in  case  the 
antecedent  is   either  collective  or  plural.      They  also  do  not  occur  as 
possesive  reflexives,   e.g. 

repne  ap  ) 

(5)  mohen7  xud  ?  ko  calak  semejhta  he. 

(^sveysm    \ 

Mohan  self  obj.m.    clever  considers 
Mohan  considers  himself  clever. 

r apne  ap  ^ 

(6)  hem  j  *xud        >  ko  ek  hf  kom  samjhe. 

(  "'sveysTi  \ 

We  selves   obj.m.   one  emph.   nation  may  consider 
We  should  consider  ourselves   one  nation. 

r^ni  ^ 

(7)  veh  ^  *xud  ki        r  kitab  perh  rsha  tha. 

f  *svcyem  kij 

He  self+possessive  book  read  -ing  was 
He  was  reading     his  book. 

The  true  reflexive  can  be  questioned,  the  emphatic  cannot  be,  e.g., 

(8)  syam  spne  ko  kos  raha  tha. 
Shyam  obj.m.    curse  -ing  was 
Shyam  was   ciarsing  himself. 

(9)  syam  kis  ko  kos   rsha  tha? 
Shyam  who  obj.m.    curse  -ing  was 
Who  was   Shyam  cursing? 

(10)  mohan  ap  ram  ke  sath  jaega. 
Mohan  self  Ram  with  will  go 
Mohan  himself  will  go  with  Ram. 

(11)  "mohan  kon  ram  ke  sath   jaega? 

Mohan  who  Ram  with  will  go 


*  (Mohan  who?     .,,  -^u   o     o 

/itu     u  V,      \  "ilJ^  go  With   Ram? 
^Who  Mohan  )  ^ 
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This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  emphatic  reflexives 
are  functionally  identical  with  their  antecedents  whereas  the  true 
Ireflexives  are  not.     The  emphatic  reflexives  will  not  be  discussed  any 
further  in  this  paper.     Henceforth,  the  term  reflexive  in  this  paper 
refers  to  true  reflexives  only.     As  xud  and  svey^n  are  marginal,   all  the 
examples  will  have  forms  of  ^  in  them. 

2.0.     Reflexivization  Rule. 

We  will  now  examine  the  following  set  of  data  to  tentatively 
characterize  the  process  of  reflexivization  in  Hindi -Urdu.     The  data  are 
drawn  from  simple  and  complex  sentences  of  the  language.     They  are 
consistent  with  the  claims  that  reflexivization  in  Hindi-Urdu  (a)  obeys 
the  clause-mate  constraint,   (b)  supports  the  cyclic  principle  of  rule- 
application,   and  (c)  allows   forward  application  only.     They  are  also 

consistent  with  principles  A  and  B  suggested  in  Cohen  (1973). 

2 
Consider  the  following  sentences. 

(12)     ?maric  ne  marie  ko  svernmrig  ka  rUp  diya. 

Marich  ag.  Marich  obj .m.   golden  deer  of  form  gave 

?Marich  transformed  Marich  into  a  golden  deer. 

(l2aj     marie  ne  i  ^^?     °(  svern  mrig  ka  rup  diya. 

Marich  ag.  ]  .....  t  golden  deer  of  form  gave 


Marich  transformed  |  J^'f^®'^^/ into  a  golden  deer. 


*him        ) 

(13)  ?sita  raste  bher  sfta  ke  gehne  giratf  gel. 

Sita  way  all  Sita  of  jewelry  dropping  went 
?Sita  kept  dropping  Sita's  jewelry  all  the  way. 

(13a)     Sita  raste  bher  ?  .^'^"f   c  g^ne  giratf  gel. 

Sita  way  all  her  jewelry  dropping  went 
Sita  kept  dropping  her  jewelry  all  the  way. 

(14)  ?jijr  ne  bheya  ko  bhcya  ki  thalf  me  khana  diya. 

elder  sister  ag.  eldei;^  brother  obj.m.   elder  brother 
of  plate  in  food  gave . 
?Sister  gave  brother  his   food  in  brother's  plate. 
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(l^a)     jiji  ne  bheya  ko  i     ®^t     f thali  me  khana  diya. 

sister  ag.   brother  obj.m.  his  plate  in  food  gave 

Sister  gave  brother  (his)   food  in  his  plate. 

(12-14)  exemplify  the  process  of  reflexivization  in  simple  sentences. 

Note  that  the  second  occurrence  of  the   coreferential  NP  is  reflexivized 

in  the  above  sentences  provided  the  antecedent  is   the  subject  of  the 

sentence.      (14a)  is   ungrammatical  with   opni,   as  the   antecedent  is  not  the 

subject  of  the  sentence. 

Next,  examine  the   following  complex  sentences.     We  are  deliberately 

confining  ourselves   at  this  point  to  those  sentences  in  which  both  the 

3 
main  and  the  subordinate   clauses   are   clearly  recognizable: 

(15)   ?indira  ne  keha  ki  indira  sab  kam  ksr  legi. 

Indira  said  that  Indira  all  work  will  get  done 

?Indira  said  that  Indira  will  get   all  the  work   done. 


,r*ap;      .    .         ,.      .      .4 


(15a)     indira  ne  keha  ki  ^     ^(^sob  kam  ker  legi 

Indira  ag.   said  that  she  all  work  will  get  done 
Indira  said  that  she  will  get  all  the  work  done. 

(16)  ?prskas  ne  pucha  ki  prokas  ka  bhai  k*   aega. 

Prakash  ag.    asked  that   Prakash  of  brother  when  will   come 
?Prakash  asked  when  Prakash 's  brother  v;ill  come. 

(16a)     prekas  ne  pucha  ki  j     ^      ^  bhai  k*   aega. 

Prakash   ag.    asked  that  his  brother  when  will  come. 
Prakash   asked  when  his  brother  will  come. 

(17)  ?ager  raj   aya  to  raj  ko  bahut  xi:isi  hogi. 

if  Raj    came  then  Raj   to  much  pleasure  will  happen 
?If  Raj    came.   Raj  will  be  happy. 

(17a)     agar  raj    aya  to  |    ^"^  f  ko  bahut  xusi  hogi. 

if  Raj    came  then  him  much  pleasure  will  happen 
If  Raj    cam«,  he  would  be  happy. 

(18)  ?jab  sima  aegi  t*  sima  ki  bahan  bhi   aegi. 

when  Sima  will  com.e ,  then  Sima  of  sister  too  will   com.e . 
?When  Sima  comes,   Sima's   sister  will   come,   too. 
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(18a)     jeib  sima  aegi  tab  j    ^-    >behen  bhi  aegi. 

when  Sima  will  come  then  her  sister  too  will  come 

When  Sima  comes,  her  sister  will  come  too* 

The  sentence  in  (15)   and  (16)  provide  evidence  that  reflexivization 

does  not  go  down  into  subordinate  clauses,  i.e.,  NP.   reflexives  NP. 

only  if  the  S  that  immediately  dominates  NP.   also  dominates  NP . . 

(17)  and  (18),  in  which  the  subordinate  clause  precedes  the  main  clause, 

confirm  that  fot*  pronominalization,  only  the  pre  cede- follow  relation- 

5 
ship  is  important,  i.e.,  NP.   pronominalizes  NP .  if  NP.  precedes  NP.. 

The  ungrammati cality  of  (19)  and  (20)  below  makes  it  clear  that 

'command'   relationship  is  not  relevant  either  for  reflexivization  or 

for  pronominalization  in  Hindi -Urdu: 

(19)  -'jab  I  ^^  i   bhai  ne  phon  kiya  tab  ram  so  raha  tha. 

when  his  brother  ag.  phoned  then  Ram  sleep  -ing  was 
Vftien  his  brother  called.  Ram  was  asleep. 
(19a)     jab  ram  ke  bhaii  ne  phon  kiya  tab  vah  so  reha  tha. 

when  Ram  of  brother  ag.   phoned,  then  he  sleep  -ing  was 
When  Ram's  brother  called,  he  was   asleep. 

(20)  *ram  tdb  so  reha  tha  jab   ^ne  bhal  ne  phon  kiya. 

Ram  then  sleep  -ing  was  when  self+poss.  brother  ag.   telephoned 
(20a)     ram  teb  so  raha  tha  j*  uske  bhai  ne  phon  kiya 
Ram  was.  asleep  when  his  brother  called. 

(21)  *epner  ate  hi  ram  khana  khayega 
(21a)   ate  hi  ram  kkana  khayega 

Ram  will  eat  as  soon  as  he  comes. 
In  (19a)  and  (20a),  pronominalization  takes  place  on  the  basis  of 
'precede- follow'   relationship,  reflexivization  is  blodced  because 
the  antecedent  and  the  coreferential  MP  are  not  in  the  same  clause. 
If  'command'    relationship  were  relevant  for  pronominalization,   (19) 
with  uske  would  have  been  grammatical  and  if  it  were  relevant  for 
reflexivization  (21)  woxild  have  been  grammatical.     The   'command' 
relationship  is  relevant  only  for  deletion  of  a  coreferential  NP  in 
Hindi-Urdu  (Kachru  1973b  and  1974). 

The   following  evidence  establishes  reflexivization  as   a  cyclic 
rule.     The  rule  that  results  in  infinitival  complements   (the  ka-na 
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Complementizer  Placement  rule  in  Subbarao  1974)   and  the  rule  that 
raises  the  subject  of  am  embedded  sentence  to  the  position  of  the 
object  of  a  higher  verb  (Raising  in  Subbarao  1974)  are  both  cyclic. 
This   claim  can  be  justified  with  the   following  examples: 

(22)  syam  ram  ka  vehS  jana  thfk  semejhta  he. 
Shy am  Ram  of  there  to  go  proper  considers 
Shyam   considers  it  proper  for  Ram  to  go  there. 

(23)  mujhe  ram  ka  syam  ko  murkh  semajhna  anucit  nahi   legta. 

to  me  Ram  of  Shyam  obj.m.    fool  to  consider  improper  not  seems 
It  does  not  seem  improper  to  me  that  Ram  considers  Shyam  a  fool. 
In  deriving  (22),   the  ka-na  rule  applies   first,  v;hich  results   in   (22a): 
(22a)  S 


'proper' 


ram  ka 


v^a  jana 


'Ram"of'        'there "to  go' 


Given  the  configuration  in  S    ,   Raising  applies  on  the  S     cycle,  resulting 
in  (22b) :^ 
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(22b) 


S-         thfk         semejhta  he 
'proper'    'considers' 


ram  ka  veha  jana 
'for  Ram  to  go  there' 

In  deriving  (23),   Raising  applies   first,  then  ka;-rm  applies ,   and  then 
Raising  applies   again.      The   first   application  of  Paifsing  results   in  (23a)! 
(23a)  S, 


nehf 

legta 

•not 

seem' 

VP 

1 

! 
V 

syam         murkh         s^ejh 
'Shyam'    'fool'        'consider' 


The  ka-na  rule  applies  next  and  results  in  (23b)i 
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(23b): 


me 
•I' 


NP 

1 

V 
1 

1 

nehi 

1 
legta 

< 

'not 

seem' 

'improper' 

ram  ka  syam  ko  murkh  samsjhna 
'Ram  of  Syam  obj.m.    fool  to  consider' 

On  the  S     cycle,   the  boxed  NP  in  S     undergoes   Raising  again,  yielding 
(230):"^ 

(23c) 


improper' 


ram  ka  syam  ko  murkh  ssmajhna 
'Ram  of  Shyam  obj.m.    fool  to  consider' 

Reflexivization  interacts  with   Raising  in  an  interesting  way.     Consider: 
(24)     me  ^ni   citthiyo  ka  aj  hi  bheja  jana  zeruri  samajhta  hu. 

I  selves   letters  of  today  emph .  being  sent  necessary  consider 
I   consider  it  necessary  that  my  letters  be  sent  today. 
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(25)     me  syam  ka  epnr  behen  ko  tang  kerna  ucit  nahl  sanejhta. 

I  Shyam  of  selves  sister  obj.j.   torment  proper  not  consider 
I  do  not  consider  it  proper  for  Shyam  to  torment  his  sisterl 
(2^)  is  derived  by  ^plyihg  the  rules  of  passivization,  ka-na.  Raising, 
and  Reflexivization  in  that  order,  to  the   'remote'   representation  given 
in  (2*^3): 

(24a)  S, 


kof 

• someone 


iperi  citthiya 
'my  letters' 


aj  hi 
'today' 


Passivization  of  S^  and  sxobsequent  application  of  ka-na  yields  [meri 
citthiyo  ka  aj  hi  bheja  jana]  which  is  dominated  by  the  NP  of  S    .     Raising 
and  other  rules  then  yield  the  sentence  in  (24).     The  sentence  in  (25) 
results   from  Reflexivization,  ka-na  and  Raising,  in  that  order,  applied 
to  the  remote  structure  given  in  (25a): 
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(25a) 


'Shyam' 


'consider' 


syam  ki  b^sn 
'Shyam's  sister' 


tgng  kerna 
'to  torment' 


Notice  that  Reflexivization  must  apply  to  S    ,   as   the  conditions   for 
the  application  of  this   rule  are   fulfilled  by  the  structure  of  S^. 
ka-na  and  Raising  follow  Reflexivization  to  derive  the  sentence   in   (25). 
If  Reflexivization  were   a  pre-cyclic  rule,   it  would  be  impossible  to 
derive  the  sentence  in  (24),  if  it  were  postcyclic,   it  would  be  impossible 
to  derive  the  sentence  in  (25).      Besides,   Reflexivization  can  both  precede 
and  follow   Reusing  which  is   a  cyclic  rule.     Hence,   Reflexivization  must 
be   cyclic  too. 

The   ambiguity  of  sentences  such  as  the   following  are   also  neatly 
accounted  for  if  Reflexivization  is   assumed  to  be   a  cyclic  rule: 

(26)     sita  ne  radha  ko   epni  b^sn  ke  sath  khelne  ke  liye  keha. 

Sita  ag.    Radha  obj.m.  self+poss.   sister  with  to  play   asked 

Sita  asked  Radha  to  play  with  her  sister. 
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(27)     sas  ka  behu  se  epne  liye  cay  bsnane  ko  kehna  ucit  nehl  tha. 

The  mother-in-law's   asking  the  daughter-in-law  to  prepare 

^       ^      fher         7 

tea  for-<  ,  ,  ^  J- was  not  proper. 


fher         1 
(jierself  \ 


Both   (26)  and  (27)   are  ambiguous  in  that  in  (26),  either  sita  or  radha 
ra^  be  the  antecedent  of  apnl  and  similarly,  in  (27),  either  sas  or  behu 
may  be  the  antecedent  of  epne  liye.      A  detailed  discussion  of  (27)  will 
make  the  point  clear.     The   'remote'   representations  of  (27),   corresponding 
to  its  two  meanings,   are  given  in  (27a)   and  (27b): 
(27a)  S, 


sas 

'mother-in-law ' 


'daughter-in-law' 

Postp.   NP 


V 

bena 
•make' 


sas 
'mother-in-law' 
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(27b) 


/ 
sas  NP 

'mother-in-law' 

'  daughter-in|-law ' 
NP 


' daughter-in-law ' 


ke  liye 
'for' 


Let  us  take  up   (27a)   first.      Or  the  S     cycle,  no  rules   apply.     On  the 
S     cycle,   first  ka-na  rxile  c^plies   and  the  result  is: 

(27aa) 


sas 

•mother-in-law' 


bShu  ka         sas  ke  liye   cay  banana 
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There  is  no  evidence  so  far  to  suggest  that  the  S^  node  is  pruned  following 
the  complementizer  placement.     Hence,  the  identical  MP  bghu  is  deleted  by 
the  Eqvd-NP-Del.  rule  and  subsequently  the  complementizer  ka  is  deleted 
hf  the  Comp4  Del.   rule.     Now,   the  S     node  is  pruned  and  since  both  instances 
of  sas  are  dominated  by  the  same  S,  the  second  instance  of  sas  is 
reflexivized.     On  the  S     cycle,  the  Complementizer  rule  applies  again  and 
(27)  is  obtained. 

Now  let  us  consider  (27b).     On  the  S^  cycle,  the  reflexivization 
rule  applies  and  yields  S-tbshu  epne  liye  cay  benalS^.     On  the  S.    cycle, 
the  ka-na  rule  is  applied  and  the  result  is: 

(27bb)  S, 


sas 
'mother-in-law' 


behu  ka       gpne  liye  cay  b  enana 

'for  daughter-in-law'    'to  make  tea  for 

herself 

The  structure  meets  the  condition  for  Eq\ai-NP-Del.   and  with  the  deletion 

of  the  identical  NP  and  Comp.,   the  circled  NP-node  is  deleted.     Subsequently, 

the  S     node  meets  the  conditions   for  S  pruning  and  is  deleted.     On  the  S^ 

cycle,  the  Complementizer  rule  applies  again,  and  (27)  is  obtained. 

The  k£  following  the  phrase  X-ke  liye   cay  b enana  is  inserted  by  a  late 

rule   (Subbarao  1974). 

3.0.      Further  Data  Examined 

Now,  we  will  consider  the  data  that  contradicts  the  claims  that 
reflexivization  in  Hindi-Urdu  meets  the   clause-mate  constraint  and  that 
it  is  cyclic.     We  will  first  discuss   cases  that  violate  the  clause-mate 
constraint,  and  then  the  cases  that  violate  the  cyclic  principle. 
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3.1.     Violation  of  Clavse-Mate  Constraint 

(28)     prekasT  ko  ^na  erna  bura  logne  lega. 

Prakash  to  selves'    to  insist  bad  began  to  feel 

Prakash  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  about  his  insisting 
(upon  something). 

The  remote  representation  of  28  is  as   follows: 

(28a)  S, 


prekas 
'prakash' 


/NP/ 


NP 


legne  lega 
'began  to  feel' 


NP                 VP 

1           1 

V 

1 

burai; 
'bad' 

prekas           V 
Prakash'         i 

e£ 
'to  insist' 

On  the  S     cycle, 

the  ka-na 

and  the  result  is: 
(28b) 


bad' 


prekas  ka 


^na 


'for  Prakash'    'to  insist' 


Notice  that  there  is  no  basis    for  assianing  that  the  node  S     is  pruned  at 
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this  stage.     The  predicate  leg  governs  both  ki;- complementizer  and 
Raising.     If  the  former  applies  on  the  S^  cycle,  then  Extraposition  must 
apply,   and  the  result  is  a  different  sentence: 

(28c)   ?prekas'  ko  legne  Isga  ki  prska^  ka  ema  bura  he. 
Prakash  felt  that  for  Prakash  to  insist  was  bad. 
which  meets  the  condition  for  pronominalization  and  after  pronominalization 
we  get: 

(28d)     prakas  ko  legne  lega  ki  uska  ema  bura  he. 

Prakash  felt  that  for  him  to  insist  was  bad. 
If,  however.  Raising  applies  on  the  S     cycle,  it  raises  the  entire 
boxed  NP  in  (28b),  and  makes  it  the  complement  of  leg.     The  resxilt  is   (28e): 

(28e)  S 


legne  leg 
'began  to  feel' 


prakas  ka  eyna  bura 

'for  Prakas   to  insist'    'bad' 


The  node  S     meets  the  conditions   for  S-pruning.     After  pruning,  we  get   (28f); 
(28f)  S, 


prekas  ka  erna 
'for  Prakash  to  insist' 


bura 
•bad' 


lagne  Isga 
'began  to  feel' 


Notice  that   (28f)  mxost  undergo  reflexivization,   although  the  NP  of  VP 
in  S-  still  dominates  the  S_  node.     Sentences  sudi   as   (28)  thus  cast  grave 
doubts  upon  the  claim  that  reflexivization  in  Hindi-Urdu  meets  the   claxise- 
mate  constraint. 
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3.11.     Some  Alternatives  Considered 

It  may  be  suggested  that  either  the  tree-priming  convention,   or 
the  Reflexivization  rule  be  revised  in  soire  way  so  that  sentences  such 
as    (28)   are   accounted  for  in  the  grammar  of  Hindi-Urdu.      Let  us    first 
consider  the  tree-pruning  convention.     It  m^  be  stipulated  that 
following  the  ka-na  rule,  the  S-node  dominating  the  ka-na  complement 
is  pruned.      Unfortunately,  this  would  lead  to  the   following  consequences. 
The  rule  of  Equi  will  have  to  be  revised  so  that  it  generates   (29)  but 
does  not  generate   (29a): 

(29)  ram  veha  jana  cahta  he. 
Ram  there  to  go  wants 
Ram  wants  to  go  there . 

(29a)  *ram  epna  veha  jana  cahta  he. 
Ram  self's  there  to  go  wants 
*Ram  wants   for  himself  to  go  there. 
Also,  some  ad-hoc  restrictions  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  rule  of 
Reflexivization  to  ensure  that  in  (30),  only  serita  and  epna  are 
interpreted  as   coreferential: 

(30)  ram  serita  ke   apne  ko  gali  dene  se  kyo  pares  an  hota  he? 
Ram  Sarita  of  self  to  abuse  give  by  why  i^jset  becomes 

Why  is   Ram  upset  by   (the   fact)   that  Sarita  curses  herself? 
Notice  that  the  pruning  of  S-node   following  ka-na  Complementizer  Placement 
predicts    (30)  to  be  potentially   ambiguove ,  which  is  incorrect.      It  may 
then  be  suggested  that  the   clause-mate  constraint  be   abandoned  for 
reflexivization  in  Hindi-Urdu.      This  would  then  result  in  the  grammar 
generating  such  ill- formed  sentences   as    (31)   and  (32): 

(31)  *srta  ne  keha  ki  epne  ko  bhukh  legi  he. 
'•Sita  said  that  herself  is  hungry. 

(32)  ''raj  yah  x^ar  sxjn  kar  ki   apna  bhaf  kal  aega  xus  ho  gsya. 

*Raj  became  happy   to  hear  the  news  that  selves'   brother  will 
arrive  tomorrow. 

An  ad-hoc  condition  may  be   added,  specifying  that  the  S  node  dominating 

the  ka-na  complement  is  to  be  ignored  for  the  purposes  of  reflexivization. 

But  this   is  too  general,   as   demonstrated  above,   and  not  general  enough,   as 

is  shown  below . 
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The  phenomenon  discussed  above,  i.e.,  reflexivization  operating  on 
the  coreferential  NP  in  an  embedded  sentence,  is  not  confined  to  ka-na 
complements  only.     Consider  the   following  sentences; 

(33)  use  epni  behan  kr  likhf  hui  kavitae  pesend  nehf  he. 

to  him  selves  sister  of  written  poems  likeable  not   are 
He  doesn't  like,  the  poems  written  by  his  sister. 

(34)  Ram  apne  dost  kf  bhejf  huT  kitabe  pa^h  reha  he. 
Ran  selves   friend  of  sent  books  read  ing  is 
Ram  is  reading  the  books  sent  by  his   friend. 

The    'remote'   representation  of  (34)  is   as   follows: 
O^+a)  S, 


NP 

VP 

/X 

ram  ka  dost 

NP 

V 

Yarn's   friend' 

1    ,. 

1 

kitabe 

bhej 

'books ' 

'send' 

paiji  rsha  he 


The  sub- configuration  (3'ib)  meets  the  condition  for  relative  clause 
construction: 

(34b)  .  NP 


NP 

I 
kitabe   'bocks ' 


'Ram's   friend 


books ' 


bhej 
'send' 


There  is  a  rtile  in  Hindi-Urdu  which  derives  participial  phrases   from 
sentences  such  as  S     which  then  modify  head  NPs  which  are  coreferential 
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with  their  objects  (Kachru  1965  and  1966,  Verma  1971).  The  application 
of  this  rule,  and  subsequent  deletion  of  the  commanded  NP  coreferential 
with  the  head  NP  results   in   (34c): 

(3i+c)  NP 


ram  ke  dost  ki 
'Ram's   friend  of 


bheji  hui 
•sent' 


Notice  that  the  S^    node   in   (34c)   is  not  a  candidate   for  priming,   and  yet, 
under  coreferentiality  with  the  NP  of  S    ,  the  possessive  in  the  NP  of  S 
must  reflexivize. 

The  ka-na  complement  and  the  participialized  modifier  share  certain 
characteristics.      Subbarao   (1974)  demonstrates  that  the  ka-na  complement 
does  not  behave  like  a  full  clause  with  respect  to  some   rules.      The  partici- 
pialized modifier  also  does  not  behave  like  a  full  clause,   it  behaves  like 
an  adjective  phrase   (hereafter  AP)  in  that  it  must  precede  the  head  NP 
it  modifies,  whereas   a  f\ill  relative  clause  has  more  freedom  of  occurrence 
in  a  sentence   (Kachru  1973b  and  1974).      Notice  that  the  rxjles   that  yield 
ka-na  complements   and  participial  modifiers  in  some  sense    'demote'   the 
clauses  they  operate  upon,  that   is,   after  the  application  of  these  rules, 
the  clauses   are  no  longer  full  clauses,  they  behave  more  like  phrases. 
As  such  --   although,   technically  speaking,   S-pruning  is  not  possible  — 
for  the  purposes  of  rules  such  as  Extraposition  and  Raising,  the  ka-na 
complements  and  the  participial  modifiers   are  NPs   and  APs  respectively. 
Following  Raising,  which  treats   the  ka-na  complement  as   a  NP,  Reflexiviza- 
tion  may  go  down  into  the  ka-na  complement  in  Hindi-Urdu. 

3.1.2.     A  General  Principle  Suggested 

To  account  for  the  date  discussed  above,  then,   it  is   clear  that  a 

condition  such  as    (35)  must  be  incorporated  into  the  grammar  of  Hindi-Urdu: 

(35)     In  case  the  subordinate   claxjse  in  which  the   coreferential 
NP  occurs  has   undergone   a  rule  that  has   the   effect  of 
''demoting'    it,   the   coreferential  NP  is   to  be  considered  a 
clause-mate  of  the   controlling  NP,-^^ 
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This  means  that  the  derivational  history  must  be  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  proper  application  of  the  reflexivization  rule  in 
Hindi-Urdu. 

3.2.     Reflexivization  Rule  Reexamined 

Consider  the  following  sentences  which  also  challenge  the   claim 
that  reflexivization  is   a  cyclic  trans fotmational  rule  in  Hindi-Urdu: 

(36)  ?radha  ne  sita  ko  radha  ki  tesvlr  dikhal. 

Radha  ag.   Sita  to  Radha  of  picture  showed. 
?Radha  showed  Sita  a  picture  of  Radha. 
(36a)     radha  ne  sita  ko  apni  tesvir  dikhai. 

Radha  ag.   Sita  to  selves'  picture  shewed 
Radha  showed  Sita  a  picture  of  herself. 

(37)  ?radha  ne  sita  ko  sita  ki  tesvir  dikhai. 

Radha  ag.   Sita  to  Sita  of  picture  showed 
?Radha  showed  Sita  a  picture  of  Sita. 
(37a)  »'«radha  ne  sita  ko  epni  tesvir  dikhai. 

Radha  ag.   to  Sita  to  selves'   picture  showed 
*Radha  showed  Sita  a  picture  of  herself. 
(37b)     radha  ne  sita  ko  uski  tssvir  dikhai. 
Radha  ag.  Sita  to  her  picture  showed 
Radha  showed  Sita  a  picture  of  her. 
It  has  been  clcdmed  that  sentences  such  as   (35a)  and  (37b)  are  complex, 
in  particular,  they  result  from  a  rule  of  Causativization  (or  predicate 
raising)   from  underlying  representations  such  as  the  following  (Kachru 
1973a,  1974,  Kleiman  1971): 

(38)  S 


S  [CAUSE] 

Let  us  consider  whether  the  causative  rule  is  a  cyclic  rule.     The 
evidence  is  indirect  in  that  it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  causative 
rule  interacting  with  any  cyclic  rule  directly.     Consider  the  following 
sentences: 
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(39)     ram  ne  stla  ko  likhna  sikhaya. 

Ram  ag.   Sheela  ob] .m.  write  taught 
The  underlying  representation  of  (39)  is  as  given  in  (39a); 
(39a)  S 


[CAUSE] 


'learn' 


sila  V 

'Sheela'  I 

li^ 
'write' 

In  order  to  derive   (39)   from  (39a)  we  have  to  assume  that  the  ka-na 
and  the  Equi-NP-Del.    rules   apply  on  the  S     cycle,  subsequently  the  S^ 
node  is  pruned  and  the  result  is    (39b): 
(39b)  S, 


[CAUSE] 


'Sheela' 


likhna  sikh 

'to  write'      'learn' 
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Now  the  caxisativization  rule  (predicate  raising)   applies  and  finally  we 
get  (39).     In  case  we  assume  that  causativization  (predicate  raising)  is 
pre-cyclic,  notice  that  sfkh  will  be  moved  up,  leaving  a  structure  such 
as   (39c): 

(39c)  S, 


sila 


likh 


•Sheela'  'write' 

Since  ka-na  and  Equi-NP-Del.   are  both  governed  rules   and  are  governed  by 
the  predicate  sikh  in  S   ,  predicate  raising  destroys  the  conditions   for  the 
application  of  ka-na  and  Equi-NP-Del.      Consequently,  no  grammatical  sentences 
result  from  (39a)  under  this  hypothesis,  which  is   clearly  wrong. 
Now  consider  (40): 
(40)     ram  ka  sita  ko  gall  dena  sikhana  ucit  nehi  tiia. 

For  Ram  to  teach  Sita  to  abuse   (someone)  was  not  proper. 
The  underlying  representation  of  (40)  is  as   follows: 


(40  a) 


gali         de 
•abuse'    'give' 
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Notice  that   first,   the  ka-na  and  Equi-NP-Del.   rules  apply  on  the  S.  cycle, 
then  the  Causativization  rule   (predicate  raising)   applies  on-ftie  S^    cycle 
and  then  the  ka-na  rule   applies  on  the  S     cycle  to  yield  (40).      Thius  the 
Causativization  rule  is  neither  a  last  cyclic  nor  a  post-cyclic  rule. 

If  both  the  Causativization  and  Reflexivization  rules  are   cyclic, 
(37a)  should  be  grammatical  in  the  sense  of  (37).      Consider  the   following 
structure  underlying  (37): 

(37c)  S, 


'Sita  of  picture'        'See' 

On  the  S.    cycle,  the  reflexivization  rule  applies  yielding: 
(37d) 


V 

I 

dekh 
'see' 


'Sita 


'    £pni  tssvir 
'self's  picture' 


Now  the  Causativization  rvile  applies,  yielding  (37a)  which  is  ungrammatical 
in  the  sense  of  (37).      The  grammatical   (37b)   can  be  derived  if  the 
causativization  rule  applies   first   and  the  reflexivization  rule  applies  to 
the  output  of  the  predicate  raising  rule.      But,  Reflexivization  is  a 
cyclic  rule,   and  its   application  cannot  be  blocked  on  S.    cycle  in  (37c). 
The   cavisative  sentences  thus  pose  a  serious  problem  for  the  account  of 
reflexivization  in  Hindi-Urdu. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  reflexivization  in  Hindi-Urdu  may  be  a  post- 
cyclic  or  last  cyclic  rule.      Sentences  such  as   (39)   and  (40)  strongly 
refute  this  hypothesis.     Note  that  the   cyclic  rule  of  Equi-NP- Deletion 
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destroys  the  conditions   for  re  fie  xi  viz  at  ion  in  (27b)  and  thios  it  is 
impossible  to  get  sentence   (27)  in  its  second  reading  under  this 
hypothesis . 


3.2.     Interaction  with  Raising 

Again,  this  phenomenon,  i.e.,  blocking  of  reflexivization  in  an 
embedded  S  in  case  the  structural  desclription  of  the  matrix  sentence 
meets  the  conditions  for  predicate  raising,  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 

The  same  applies  to  cases  where  subject  raising  (Raising  in  Subbarao  1974) 

12 
operates.  Consider  the  following: 

(41)  ?raj  manta  he  ki  ratsn  ratan  ka  sabse  bara  dusman  he. 
?Raj   accepts  that  Ratan  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  Ratan. 

(41a)     raj  manta  he  ki  ratan  apna  sabse  bara  dusman  he. 

Raj  accepts  that  Ratan.   is  his  greatest  enemy. 

(41b)   "raj  ratan  ko  apna  sabse  bara  dusman  manta  he. 

Raj  considers  Ratan  his  greatest  enemy 

(41c)     raj  ratan  ko  uska  s^ase  bara  dvisman  manta  he. 

(42)  ?raj  manta  he  ki  ratan  raj  ka  sabse  bera  dusmcm  he. 
?Raj  accepts  that  Ratan  is  Raj's  greatest  enemy. 

(42a)     raj  manta  he  ki  ratan  uska  seibse  bara  dusman  he. 

Raj   accepts  that  Ratan  is  his  greatest  enemy. 
(42b)     raj   ratan  ko  apna  sabse  bara  dusman  manta  he. 

Raj,   considers  Ratan  his.   greatest  enemy. 
(42c)  *raj  ratan  ko  uska  sabse  bara  dusman  manta  he. 
The  ungrammaticality  of  (41b)  and  the  grammaticality  of  (41c)  raises 
the  same  problem.     The  source  for  (41)   is  as  follows: 
(41d) 


man 
' accept ' 


ratan  ka  sabse  bara  dusman 
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Since  reflexivization  is   a  cyclic  rule,   it  must  apply  on  the  S^    cycle, 
but  then  the  result  is   ungrammatical   (41b).      The   application  of  Peflexi- 
vization  must  be  blocked  in   (Uld)   until  after  Raising. 

3.2.2.      Another  General  Principle  Suggested 

Again,  notice  that  what  is   common  to  both  Causativization  and 
Reiising  rules  is  that  both  destroy  the  structures  of  the   clauses  to 
which  they  apply  as   a  consequence  of  which  the    controller  NP  ceases  to 
be  the  subject.      In  order  to  account  for  reflexivization  in  sentences 
which  result  from  application  of  predicate  and  subject-raising  rules 
then,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  a  constraint  such  as    (43)  in  the 
grammar  of  Hindi-Urdu: 

(43)  Block  the  Reflexivization  rule  in  case  the   controller  NP 
ceases  to  be  the  subject  in  the  next  higher  cycle. ^-^ 

4.0.     We  have  presented  above   arguments  in  support  of  two  general 
principles,   (35)   and  (43),  which  have  the  effect  of  respectively  allowing 
or  disallowing  reflexivization  in  well-defined  linguistic  contexts.     How 
precisely  such  principles  are  to  be  stated  is  quite   a  different  question. 
Note  that  these  principles  do  not  refer  to  one  rule,  they  refer  to  classes 
of  rules,  i.e.,  rules  that  change  the  status  of  the   clause  by  demoting  it 
to  the  status  of  a  phrase,  or  rtiles  that  change  the  status  of  a  subject 
to  that  of  a  non-subject.      That  these  principles  are  correct  can  be 
demonstrated  by  considering  whether  they  make  correct  predictions 
regaixling  complex  sentences  which  result   from  the   interaction  of  the 
types  of  rules  mentioned  above.      Consider  the   following; 

(44)  raj  ko  remes  ka  sila  se  apne  kurte  regvana  bura  lega. 

Raj   to  Ramesh  of  Sheela  by  selves'   shirts  to  get  dyed  bad  felt 
Raj   didn't  like   Ramesh  getting  his  shirts  dyed  by  Sheela. 
Principles    (35)   and   (43)  predict  that  in   (44)  the  possessive  reflexive 
refers  either  to  Raj   or  to  Ramesh,  but  not  to  Sheela.      In  fact,   that 
is   correct.      The   underlying  representation  of  (44)   is  as   follows: 
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(4Ua) 


Notice  that  S3  could  very  well  be  SgCstla  sila  ke  kurte  reglSg,  but  then 
the  surface  shape  of  the  sentence  will  be  as  in  (45): 

(45)     raj  ko  rames  ka  sila  se  uske  kurte  r§gvana  bura  Isga. 
Given   (44a),   according  to  (35),  the  application  of  the  Causativization 
(predicate  raising)  rule  on  the  S^  cycle  makes  it  possible  to  claim  that 
remes  is  the  antecedent  of  the  possessive  reflexive  in  (44).      Subsequently, 
the  application  of  Raising  on  the  S^  cycle  makes  it  possible  to  claim  that 
raj   is  the  antecedent  of  the  possessive  reflexive  in  (44).     If  S^  m 
(44a)  were  SgCsila  sila  ke  kurte  rSglSg,   (43)  would  have  blocked  the 
application  of  Reflexivization,  on  the  S^  cycle  both  Causativization  and 
Pronominalization  would  have  applied  and  the  result  would  have  been  as  in 
(45).     Thus,  the  principles  we  have  suggested  correctly  account  for  all 
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the  data  discussed  in  this  paper  without   coitp Heating  the  Reflexivization 
or  any  other  rule  of  Hindi-Urdu  grammar.     Incorporation  of  these   constraints 
(35  and  43)  in  a  grammar  of  Hindi-Urdu  makes  It  possible  to  characterize 
the  Reflexivization  rule  in  the  language  in  terms  of  optimal  generality, 
i.e.,  as   a  cyclic  rule  subject  to  the   clause-mate  constraint. 

4.1.     In  this  section,  we  will  consider  the   claim  that  all  conveniently 
cyclic  rules,  such  as  Reflexivization,  may  be  reformulated  as  post- 
cyclic  global  rules  to  constrain  the  notions  of  cyclic  and  global  rules 
(Johnson  1974).      The  data  discussed  in  this  paper  concerns  the  kind  of 
globablity  that  is  involved  in  rule-interaction.     A  post-cyclic  global 
rule  of  Reflexivization  for  Hindi-Urdu  may  be   formulated  as   follows: 

(46)     NP.    reflexivizes  NP.   if  NP.    and  NP.   are  stipulated  coreferents 
in  the  underlying  representation,  and 
I.      (i)  NP.   precedes  NP. ,  and 

(ii)  NP.    and  NP.    command  each  other  and 
(iii)  NP.    does  not  cease  to  be  the   siibject  in  the  next 
higher  cycle ; 

or  II.      (i)  NP.    commands  NP.  ,  but  NP.    does  not   command  KP.  ,  and 

(ii)  NP.   =   NP  of  S  that  has  become  more  noun-like  or 
ad]ective-like . 

Uote  that  in  46,   condition  I(iii)  states  the  same   facts  as  the  proposed 

constraint   (43)   and  condition  Il(ii)  states   the  same   facts  on  the  proposed 

constraint   (35).      Both   the   formulations  seem  to  capture  the   significant 

generalizations.      It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  in  detail  what 

implications  these  alternative   formulations  have   for  linguistic  universals. 

The   first  formulation,  i.e.,  in  terms   of  a  cyclic  rule  plus  two  independent 

constraints,   allows   for  the   following  claim:     if  reflexivization  is  a 

universal  (or  neax^ universal)  process,  then  it  is   the   cyclic  rule  of 

Reflexivization  which  captures  the  universality  of  the  process.     Constraints 

such  as    (35)   and   (43)  belong  to  a  language-specific  constraint  box  (Ross 

1967)  particular  to  Hindi-Urdu,  i.e.   they   are  specific  to  Hindi-Urdu 

grammar  just  as   the  ordering  of  Passive  before   Peflexivization  is  specific 

to  English  grammar.      The  alterantive   formulation  in  terms  of  a  post-cyclic 

rule  does  not  allow   for  such  a  claim.      Besides,  the   first  formulation 

allows   for  certain  hypothetical  dialect  variations  which   are  harder  to 

state  in  terms   of  the  second  formulation.      As  wc   V^ve  not  investigated  the 

dialect  variations   alluded  to  here,  wa  ai-e  leaving  the  question  of 
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selecting  between  the  two  alternatives  open  at  this  sta^e. 

'+.2.      Certain  other  interesting  questions   arise   from  our  discussion. 
Constraint   (35)  requires  the  rule  of  Reflexivization  to  look  back  to 
the  derivational  history  in  order  to  operate  to  produce  a  desired  output. 
Constraint   (43)  is  global  in  a  way,  which,  to  our  knowledge,  has  not 
been  discussed  in  literature  so  fer.      (43)  makes  the  claim  that  a  global 
principle   (rule  or  constraint)  is   also  capable  of  looking  at  a  later 
stage  of  derivation,  at  least  at  the  next  higher  cycle.     This   is  crucial 
in  order  to  account  for  sentences  which  result  from  the   interaction  of 
Reflexivization  with  the  rules  of  Causativization  and  Raising.      If 
Reflexivization  in  Hindi-Urdu  is  reformulated  as   a  post-cyclic  rule,  as 
in  (46),  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  need  to  claim  that  global  constraints/ 
rules   are   enable  of  looking  forward  to  later  stages  of  derivation.      There, 
however,  remain  questions  such  as  the   following:      Is   it  necessary  to 
constrain     global  rules  to  look  only  backwards,  i.e.,  to  the  history 
of  a  derivation?     Given  a  choice  between  a  formulation  in  terms  of  a 
cyclic  rule  plus  two  global  constraints,  such  as   (35)   and  (43),  and  an 
alternative  formulation  of  a  post-(^clic  global  rule,  such  as    (46), 
which  is  to  be  selected  and  on  what  basis?     The  answers  to  these  questions 
have  important  implications   for  an  explanatorily  adequate  linguistic 
theory. 

NOTES 

As  Hindi  and  Urdu  share  a  basic  grammar  in  spite  of  marked  lexical 
differences  in  certain  registers  ,  we   feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
hyphenate  the  two  and  treat  Hindi-Urdu  as  one  language   for  the  purposes 
of  this  study. 

Throughout  this   discussion,  we  have  based  our  observations  on  the 
NP-complement  structures  in  Hindi-Urdu  on  the   account  of  this  phenomenon 
given  in  Subbarao  1974,  with  one  exception.     This   does  not  mean  that  we 
consider  all  the   findings  of  this  work  beyond  controversy.      Rules  such  as 
ka-na  complementizer  placement  are  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  ones 
raised  with  regard  to  the   for- to  complementizer  in  English    (Rosenbaum 
1967).      It  is  our  belief,  nevertheless,  that  subsequent  revisions  of  these 
rules  will  have  no  major  effect  on  our  discussion  of  relfexivization  in 
Hindi-Urdu. 
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The  one  exception  mentioned  above  is  this :     we  have  not  adopted 
the  view  that  MP- complement  structures  necessarily  have   an  underlying 
representation  as  in   (i): 

(i)  NP 


2  ... 

The   conventions  regarding  the  use   of  ?  and  '•"  m  the   following 

Hindi-Urdu  sentences  is   as   follows:      ?   identifies  an  intermediate  string 
which  has  yet  to  imdergo  at  least  the  rules  of  pronominalization  and/or 
deletion,  whereas  '*'     marks   a  sentence  as  ungrammatical  in  the  intended 
sense. 

3 
That  is  ,  sentences  in  which  the  structure  of  the  embedded  clau'^e 

has  not  been  destroyed  by   a  transformational  rule  such  as   Raising. 

This  sentence  is  ungrammatical  in  the  intended  sense  only.     There 
is   another  sentence,  which  is  identical  to  this  on  the   surface,   in  which 
the  item  s£_ is  an  emphatic  reflexive. 

Langacker  1969  defines  the  primacy  relations,    'command'    and   'precede'. 
Kachru  19  73b   claims  that  only  the    'precede'    relation  is   relevant   for 
pronominalization  in  Hindi-Urdu.      The  data  discussed  here  supports  this 
claim. 

c 

Raising  has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  Subbarao  1974.      Raising  in 
Hindi-Urdu  is  similar  to  B- Raising  in  English. 

n 

The  rule  that  assigns  the  dative  postposition  ko  to  the  logical 
svfcject  of  verbs  such  as  leg  is  not  discussed  here.      Sentences  in  Hindi- 
Urdu  with  a  surface  dative  subject  have  been  discussed  in  Kachru  1970. 

Q 

(25)  is  in  fact  ambiguous.      It  is,  however,  relevant   for  our 
discussion  only  in  the  sense  which   is  brought  out  by  the  English 
translation. 

g 
The  behavior  of  ka-na  complements  with   respect  to  several  rules 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  Subbarao  1974.      Briefly,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  ki- complement   (clausal  complement)   and  the  ka-na  complement  behave 
differently  in  relation  to  particular  transformations  such   as  Extraposition, 
Equi-Np  Deletion,  Passive  and  Reflexivization.      The  ki_- complement  behaves 
as   a  clause  with  respect  to  Extraposition,  Equi-NP   Deletion  and  Feflexivi- 
zation,   the  ka-na  complement  behaves   as   a  clause  with  respect  to  Equi-NP 
Deletion  and  most  cases  of  Reflexivization  and  as   a  MP  with  respect  to 
Extraposition  and  the  cases  of  Reflexivization  under  discussion  in  this 
study.      The  evidence   from  Passive   is   unclear  in  case  of  ki_- complements ,  the 
ka-na  complements,  however,  behave   as  NP's  with  respect  to  Passive. 

Ross  1972  demonstrates  that  with  respect  to  several  rules   of 
English  grammar,  the  poss  -ing  complement   is   more  n:^"ii-like  as   compared 
witii   the   for- to  or  the   that- complement . 
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The   chain  of  argument  behind  this   formulation  is    as   follows: 
the  ka-na  complement,  similar  to  the  poss-ing  complement  of  English,  is 
more  noun-like.   Application  of  Raising  in  the  next  higher  cycle    'confirms' 
its  status   as  a  NP  even  more  strongly.     Naturally,  following  these  opera- 
tions ,  the  coreferential  NP  in  a  ka-na  complement  is  treated  as   a 
clause-mate  of  the   controller  NP  in  ^higher  clause. 

12 

In  the  variety  of  Standard  Hindi-Urdu  that  we   (the  authors)  speak, 

such  interaction  of  Re fie xi viz at ion  and  Raising  is  restricted  to  only 

those  cases  where  the  embedded  sentence  is  of  the   following  structure: 

(ii)  ^S 


ho 
'be' 

That  is ,   the  embedded  sentence  is   a  copula  verb  sentence  with  either  a 
predicate  nominal  or  an  adjectival  complement.      Note  that  Raising  is 
governed  by  the  predicate  of  the  matrix  sentence  and  there  are  no  restrictions 
on  the  shape  of  the  embedded  sentence.      Nevertheless,  if  the  embedded 
sentence  is  not  of  the  structure  as   in  (ii),  the  interaction  we  are 
discussing  does  not  take  place.      The   following  sentence,   for  instance,  is 
ambiguous  for  us : 

(iii)     rani  ne  syam  ko  epne  bhax  ke  sath  jate  dekha. 
Rani,   saw  Shyam.   going  with  her, /his .  brother. 

There  are,  however,  speakers  of  Hindi-Urdu  for  whom  the  reflexive 
pronominal  form  in  (iii)  is  only  coreferential  with  the  subject  nominal 
rani.     In  this   variety,  the  interaction  we  are   discussing  takes  place  in 
all  cases   of  Raising.     We  are  not  sure  at  present  if  the  two  varieties   are 
to  be  characterized  as  regional  in  nature,  i.e..  Western  vs..  non-Western 
Hindi-Urdu.      Note  that  even  for  the   latter,  sentences  such   as    (25)   and 
(27)   are  ambiguous.      The  accotint  of  re  fie  xi  viz  at  ion  given  in  this  study 
thus  is   valid  for  all  varieties  of  Hindi-Urdu. 

The  proposed  constraint   (43)  would  be  even  more  convincing  if  we   could 
present  evidence  of  the  following  nature.      Note  that   (43)  blocks 
Reflexivization  in  case  the  subject  ceases  to  be  the  subject   in  the  next 
higher  cycle.      The  reverse  of  this  will  be  a  case  in  which   a  new  subject 
is   created  by   a  rule,  and  then  this  new  subject  controls   Reflexivization. 
Two  rules  with  this  potential  in  English   and  other  languages   are  Passive 
and  A-raising.      Unfortunately,  in  Hindi-Urdu,  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
for  A-raising,  and  Passive  does  not  seem  to  create   a  new  subject.      A 
long  digression  will  be  needed  to  justify  these  statements,  hence,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  justify  them  here. 

13 

The  formulation  above  is  too  general  for  the  variety  of  Hindi- 
Urdu  spoken  by  the   authors ,  but  accounts   for  the   facts  of  the   other  variety 
satisfactorily   (see  note  11  above). 

14The  account  of  reflexivization  in  Hindi-Urdu  presented  here  is  not 
claimed  to  be  exhaxistive.     There   are  several  aspects  of  the  phenomenon  which 
have  yet  to  be  worked  out.     Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned  in  f.n.   12. 
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work  on  these,   and  one  other  aspect,  is  in  progress  at  this  point   (Kachru 
1975).      In  derivations  involving  ka-na  complements   and  Raising,  the  rules 
of  Equi   and  Reflexivization  are  in  compleinentary  distribution.     Given   (iv) , 
both   (v)   and  (vi)   are  grammatical  outputs: 

(iv)   Tprekas  ne  prekas  ka  v©h3  jana  ucit  nohi  semjha. 

Prakash  ag.   Prakash  of  there  to  go  proper  not  considered. 
(v)     prekas  ne  v?h§  jana  ucit  nehi  ssmjha. 

Prakash  ag.   there  to  go  proper  not  considered. 
Prakash  didn't  consider  it  proper_to  go  there. 
(vi)     prekas  ne  epna  v^ha  jana  ucit  nahi  semjha. 

Prakash  ag.  self's  there  to  go  proper  not  considered 
*Prakash  didn't  consider  it  proper  for  himself  to  go  there. 

(v)  results   from  Equi,   (vi)   from  Reflexivization.     Note  that  in  Hindi- 
Urdu,  both  Equi  and  Reflexivization  are  strict  complex  ID  rules   (Heath 
1975).      Kachru  1975  attenpts  to  provide   a  functional  explanation  of  the 
complementarity  of  these  two  rules. 

The  reflexive  pronominal  forms  _^  and  epna,  in  soire   of  their  uses, 
indicate   coreferentiality  with  an  antecedent  some  way  back  in  the  discourse, 
especially  if  the  discourse  involved  is   a  narrative  with   a  first  person 
narrator.     We  have  not  discussed  such  uses  of  a£^  and  epna  in  this  study. 
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TOWARD  STRUCTURING  THE   FORM  AND   FUNCTION  OF  CODE-MIXING: 
AN   INDIAN  PERSPECTIVE 

Braj   B,    Kachru 

0.      INTRODUCTION,        The   formal  and  pragmatic  aspects  of  language  dependency 

2 
in  linguistically  pluralistic  societies     have  yet  to  be  seriously  studied 

by  linguists.      The  term  'language  dependency'   presupposes   that  there  is  a 

hierarchy  of  languages   and  that  each  language  is   assigned  a  functional 

role   (or  roles)   in  a  multilingual  person's  restricted  or  extended  spheres 

of  linguistic  interaction. 

The  multilinguistic  context  of  India  .provides   a  unique  case  of 
language  dependency,  which  has  several  aspects,   e.g.,   educational,  political 
sociological,   psychological  and  linguistic. 

In  South  Asia  language  dependency  has   resulted  in  linguistic  con- 
vergence of  primarily  two  types.      The   first  type  may  be  termed  convergence 
within  the    'inner'    language  circle;    that  is,  within  the  South  Asian 
languages.      The  second  type  may  be  termed  the    'outer'   linguistic  imposition. 
That  means  dependency  on  those  languages  which   are  outside  the  South  Asian 
language  periphery.     Convergence  within  the    'inner'   language  circle  has 
resulted  mainly  in  two  processes,   viz.,   the  Ar^'anization  of  the  Dravidian 
languages    (e.g.    Sridhar  1975)   and  the  Dravidization  of  the   Indo-Aryan 
languages    (e.g.   Gumperz  1971).      The  extent   and  scope  of  such   Sanskritization 
and  Dravidization  has   already  been  disciissed  in  the    literature   at  various 
linguistic  levels    (see  e.g.,   Emeneau  and  Burrow  1962;  Gumperz  and  Wilson 
1971;    Sridhar  1975). 

Convergence  from  the    'outer'    circle  involves  several  non-South  Asian 
languages;  however,  the  main  manifestation  of  this   type  of  convergence  is 
seen  in  the  Persianization  and  also  in  the   English! zati on   (Anglicization) 
of  the   languages   of  the    'inner'    circle   (B.    Kachru  1975b).      An   aspect  of 
convergence  with  one  language,  English,   of  the    'outer'    circle   forms   the 
basis   of  this   study. 

1.0.      TWO  ASPECTS  OF  LANGUAGE   DEPENDENCY:      "CODE-SWITCHING"   AJ>ID   "CODE- 
MIXING".      In   a  speech   community,   language  dependency  is   shewn   in  two  ways, 
among  others.     First,   a  multilingual  assigns   areas   of  function  to  each 
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language  which  he  uses  to  perform  various   roles.      One  might  say  that,  by 
and  large,   the  contextual  units    (B.   Kachru  1965)  in  which  each  language 
functions   are  mutually  exclusive,  or  dependent  on  the  participants  in  a 

linguistically  relevant  situation.      Second,  language  dependency  might 

3 
result  m  developing  new,  mixed  codes  of  communication. 

A  good  example  of  the   first  type  of  dependency  results   in  what  is 
termed  'code-switching'    (Gimperz  1964),     In  the  literature  this  term  has 
been  used  to  denote  the  functional  contexts  in  which   a  multilingual 
person  makes  alternate  use  of  two  or  moire  languages.      However,   I  am  not 
concerned  with  that  particular  phenomenon  of  language  dependency  here. 

The  linguistic  situation  which   I  shall  present  here  may  be  seen  as 
an  outcome  of  both  language   contact  and  code-switching.      In  other  words , 
I  am  concerned  with  the   formal  manifestation  of  the   functional  usee  oT 
several  languages  by  a  mxiltilingual  person.     I  shall  use  the  term   'code- 
mixing'    for  this   aspect  of  multilingualism  (B.   Kachru  1975a  and  1975b). 

The  term   'code-mixing'   refers  to  the  use  of  one  or  more  languages 
for  consistent  transfer  of  linguistic  units    from  one  language  into 
another,   and  by  such  a  language  mixture  developing  a  new  restricted  — 
or  not  so  restricted  --   code  of  linguistic  interaction.     Such    'mixed' 
codes  have  developed  in  several  language   areas  in  South  Asia.     One  such 
very   common  code  has  been  termed  'Hinglish'.     Some  Persianized  varieties 
of  South  Asian  languages  may  also  be  considered  mixed  codes  in  the  same 
sense   (B.   Kachru  1975b).      The  transfer  of  units  of  one  language  into 
another  language  is  conditioned  by  several  linguistic,  pragmatic  and 
attitudinal  considerations.      I  shall  return  to  this  point  later. 

The  implications  of  code-mixing  are  sociolingvdstically  very 
important.      In  addition,  this  linguistic  phenomenon  also  has    implications 
for  language  dynamics  and  language   change   (see  section  6.0). 

2.0.      TOWARD  STRUCTURING  CODE-MIXING.      In  the   current  literature,   the 
discussion  of  code-mixing  in  South  Asian  languages  is  generally  restricted 
to  presenting  various   attitudinal  positions  on  using  the  device  of  code- 
mixing  in  these  languages    (e.g.,  Raghuvira  1973).      There   are  thus  the 
arguments  of  the    'purists'    and  the    'non-purists'    in   favor  of  their 
respective  positions   concerning     Suddh  Hindi   (High  Hindi),  Hindustani, 
or  Englishized  or  Persianized  Hindi.      The  phenomenon  of  code-mixing  has 
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yet  to  be       viewed  in  a  theoretical   framev/ork  which  would  relate  the 
fomial  and  functional  aspects  of  such    'language-mixing'    and  view  it  in 
a  pragmatic  perspective  in  terms  of  the  linguistic  needs  of  the  speedi 
community  which   uses   this   language   device   for  various   types  of  interaction 
within  the  speech   community  and  also  outside  it. 

In  Firth   (1957a  and  19  57b;   see  also  fn.    3),   and  later  in  somewhat 
modified  form  in  Mitchell   (1957),   Halliday   (1958),  Ellis   (1966)   and 
Kachru  (1966)   a  schema  has  been  presented  toward  delimiting  texts  with 
reference  to  their  contextually  relevant  categories   and  formal  categories. 
Firth  has  suggested  the   following  categories   for  the   context  of  situation 
of  a  text. 

A.  The  relevant  features  of  participants :     persons,  personalities. 

(i)  Verbal  actions  of  participants. 
(ii)  Non-verbal  actions  of  participants . 

B.  The   relevant  objects. 

C.  The  effect  of  the  verbal  action. 
Other  features  to  be  considered  are: 

A.  Economic,   religious,  social  structures  to  which  participants  belong 

B.  Types  of  discourse:      monologue,  narrative. 

C.  Personal   interchange:      age   of  participants. 

D.  Types  of  speech  —  social   flattery,   cursing,  etc. 

Firth  would  also  add  creative  effect  or  effective  result  as   a 
link  with  the   context  of  situation  in  order  to  observe  the  movements  of 
participants   and  events,   and  possibly  additional  features   in  an  extended 
context  of  situation. 

One  might  ask  how  this  schema  can  be   applied  to  the  situation  of 
code-mixing  in  South  Asia,  which  is  our  primary  concern.     Code-mixing 
is   a  role -dependent   and  function- dependent   linguistic  phenomenon.      In 
terms  of  role,  one  has   to  ask  who  is   using  the  language  and  in  terms  of 
function,  one  has   to  ask  what  is  to  be   accomplished  by  the  speech  act. 
In  terms  of  role,   then,   the  religious,   social,  economic  and  regional 
characteristics   of  the  participant  in  a  speech    act   are   crucial.      On  the 
other  hand,  in  tenrs   of  function,  the  specialized  uses   to  which  the  given 
language   is  being  put   determines   the   code-mixing.      In  a  sense,   then,   in 
several  linguistically  relevant  situations  there  is   a  mutual  expectancy 
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between  the  formal  characteristics  of  the  language   (in  this,  case,   a 

code-mixed  language)   and  its   function. 

2.1.     Code-mixing  and  the  aontext  of  situation: .    I  shall  attempt  to 

discuss   the  phenomenon  of  code-mixing  in  the  theoretical   framework  of 

the    'context  of  situation'    originally  presented  by  Malinowski    (1935)   and 

modified  in  linguistic  teims  by  Firth   (1957a  and  1957b).      I   feel 

encouraged  to  do  so  now  since  only  a  decade   ago  (see  Langendoen  1968j 

especially  Sections   2  &  3)  what  were   considered  the  linguistic   'sins' 

of  Firth  seem  to  have  become  the   cardinal  points  of  our  current  linguistic 

paradigm.      It  may,  therefore,  be  in  order  to  take   another  look  at  the 

Firthian  concept  of  the  context  of  situation  with  special  reference  to 

the  phenomenon  of  code-mixing. 

The  concept,    context  of  situation,  provides   a  framework   for  relating 

language  use  and  linguistic  form  to  the   'immediate'   lingioistically  relevant 

situation  and  also  to  the    'wider'    context  of  culture.     Elucidating  the 

concept.   Firth  writes    (19  57b:  175-76 )3^ 

The  context  of  situation. . .is  not  merely  a  setting, 
background  or  'backdrop'    for  the    'words'.      The  text  in  the 
focus  of  attention  on  renewal  of  connection  with   an  instance 
is   regarded  as   an  integral  part  of  the   context,   and  is  observed 
in  relation  to  the  other  parts  regarded  as   relevant  in  the 
statement  of  the  context. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  provide  lingviistically  and  contextually 
adequate  explanations   for  code-mixed  language -types  it  would  be   appropriate 
to  relate  such  language-types  to  what  I  have  earlier  termed  'contextual 
units'    (B.  Kachru  1965). 

By  a  contextual  unit,  we  mean  those   features  of . a.  text  which 
contribute  to  its  being  assigned  to  a  particular  function.      These   features 
may,   for  convenience,  be  termed  the  contextual  parameters  of  a  text. 
These  would  comprise  those  linguistically  relevant  clues ,  such  as   the 
participants,   their  sex,  their  position  on  the  social,  caste  or 
religious  hierarchy.      In  abstracting  these   categories  we  must   concentrate 
only  on  those  clues  which   are   linguistically  justifiable,     We  might  then 
view  a  speech  act  in  terms  of  clear  end-points  which  have,  on  the  one 
hand,   a  time-dimension,   and  on  the  other  hand,   relevance  with  reference 
to  the  role-relationships  obtaining  among  the  participants  engaged  in 
the  speech  act.     Let  me  give  two  illustrations  to  make  this  point  clearer: 
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The  speech   function  of  greetings   or  blessings  have  v/ell-defined  beginning's 
and  ends.      In  addition,  greetings   and  blessings    also  provide  clues   about 
the  people  involved  in  the  exchange  of  such  speech    functions.      One  might 
claim  that,  to  a  large  extent,  such  speech    functions   are  both  language- 
bound  and  culture -bound.      On  the  other  hand,   the  concept  of  register, 
to  a  large  extent,   is  language-free  and  culture- free ,  and  the  participants 
are  primarily  bound  together  by  language   use  --   for  example,  those  who 
use  the  register  of  law  or  aviation  engineering.      Note  that  code-mixing 
seems  to  identify  not  only  the  use  of  the  language  but   also  the  user,  since 
it  involves  both   an  attitudinal  reaction  toward  a  language-mixer  and 
also  the  registral  use  of  language. 

The  appropriateness  of  a  code-mixed  language  type  to  a  specific 
situation  may  be  judged  by  contextual-substitution  and  textual  substitu- 
tion. 

In   certain   contextual  units,    a  multilingual  person  has   the 
possibility  of  a  choice  between  code-mixed  (say  Hindi   and  English  or 
Persiein)  or  non- code-mixed  languages.      In  such  situations,  the  selection 
of  a  particular  'code'   is   determined  by  the  attitude  of  a  person  toward 
a  language    (or  toward  a  certain  type  of  code-mixing),   or  the  prestige 
which   a  language   (or  a  type  of  code-mixing)  has  in  a  speech   community. 
2.2.      Code-mixing  end  formal  cohesion:      There   are  several  questions  which 
one  might   ask   about  the   formal   characteristics   of  code-mixing.      Tne    first 
question  is:      What  is  the  distinction  between    'borrowing'    and  code-mixing? 
The  second  question  is:      What   are  the   criteria  for  considering  code- 
mixing  functionally   crucial  for  a  speech   community?      In  other  words ,  how 
does  one   judge  the   functional  and  formal  appropriateness   of  code-mixing 
as   an  additional  communicative  device  in  various  speech   communities? 

Code-mixed  language  types    can  easily  be   considered  as  examples  of 
extended  borrowing  not  restricted  to  the   lexical  level  of  a  language. 
Borrowing  is   the   initial  step   toward  code-mixing.      It  is,  however,  not  the 
only  criteria.      In  the  case  of  several  South  Asian  languages,    for  example, 
Dutch,   Portuguese,   and  French  borrowing  has   not  resulted  in   any  serious 
code-mixing.      On   the   other  hand,  borrowing   from  English   and  Persian  has 
resulted  in  cultivation     of  special  language  types    (see  Bahri   1960   and 
B.   Kachru  1975b). 
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Formal  appropriateness  in  code-mixing  may  be   judged  by  using  the 
concept  of  formal  cohesion.      The   formal  cohesive   characteristics  — 
lexical  or  grairanatical  —  may  be  abstracted  from  code-mixed  discourse 
types,   register  types  or  speech  functions    (B.   Kachru  1966:268-69). 
There  is,  therefore,   a  linguistic  expectancy   and  dependency  between  the 
formal  characteristics   and  the   functional  characteristics  of  such   (code- 
mixed)  language  types.      In  other  words,   a  particular  type  of  lexical 
and  grammatical  cohesion  is   associated  with  a  specific  type  of  discourse 
or  register  as   a  speech- function. 

3.0.      FORMAL  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  CODE-MIXING.      In  linguistic  terms   code- 
mixing  involves   functioning,   at  least,   in  a  disystem,  and  as   a  consequence, 
developing  another  linguistic  code     comprising     formal  features  of  two 
or  more   codes.      A  linguistic  code  developed  in  this  manner  then  developes 
a  formal  cohesion  and  functional  expectancy.      In  such   a  situation  one 
language   functions   as   an  absorbing  language  since  the    'mixed'    items   are 
generally  assimilated  into  its  system.     One  might  then  say  that  the 
function  of  code-mixed  languages  is  between  what  is  termed  'diglossia' 
(Ferguson     1959)   and  code-switching.      In  a  diglossia  situation  there  is   a 
situationally-determined  use  of  two   oodes ,   and  the   codes  involved  are 
functionally  mutually  exclusive.     Explaining  this  phenomenon,  Ferguson 
says  that  in  such   a  situation  , 

.    .    .   two  varieties  of  language  exist  side  by  side  throughout 
the   community,  with  each  having  a  definite  role  to  play.- 
(1959:429). 

In  code-switching,  on  the  other  hand,  the   functional  domains  of  the 
languages  involved  are   determined  by  linguistically  pluralistic  situations, 
say,   for  example,   the   Punjabi-Hindi   code-switching  in  Hariana  or  in  the 
Punjab;  or  the  Telugu-Dakhini   code-switching  in  Hyderabad. 

In  a  given  multilingual  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  a 
person  will  code-mix  in  only  one  or  two  acquired  languages.      The 
tendency  is   to  code-mix  in  all  the  languages  in  which  a  person  code- 
switches  with  proficiency.     Consider,    for  example,  the    case  of  Punjabi 
and  Hindi   code-switching.     In  these  languages,   code-mixing  is  not 
restricted  to  these  two  only,  but  involves  English   and  Persian  as  well. 
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3.1.     Process  of  mixing:      I  shall  discuss  below  the  various  linguistic 
units   and  processes  which  are  involved  in  code-mixing.      The   illustrations 
of  code-mixing  provided  below  are  primarily  from  Hindi  and  English. 

(a)  Unit  Insertion:      This   refers   to  the  introduction  of  a  grammatical 
unit   above   a  word  in  a  sentence    (e.g.,   a  noun  phrase  or  a  verb  phrase) 
from  another  language. 

NP  Insertion 

1.  tenk   va     redar  prapt     karne  ki  bhl     yojna     (NBT,   8.3.75) 
tank   and  radar  procure     do     of  also  scheme 

2.  prezidant     haus     me,     protokol  hal  magar  va^ib       sa     (D_,   26.3.72) 
president  house     in       protocol  is       but  desirable  like 

VP  Insertion 

3.  vipaksh     dvara  vak   aut      (NBT,    7.3.75) 
opposition  by  walk  out 

(b)  Unit  Hybridization:      This  refers  to  the  use  of  code-mixing 
within  a  unit,  say,   for  example,   a  noun  phrase,   a  verb  phrase  or  a  compound 
verb.      Consider,    for  example: 

I.      isliye  cans       lene  ke  siva  hamare     pas  koi     upay     nahi  tha  (£,   17.6 

therefore   chance  take     except       our     near  any  alternative  not  was 

5.  sarkas   aur  numayis       yaha  phel  hai      (£,  17.6.73) 
circus   and  exhibition  here   fail  are 

6.  tisre  din  kuch   zaruri       drapht  tayp  karvane  the      (Sf[,   13.6.71) 
third  day  some   important  draft   type  do  (caus.)  were 

The  process   of  unit  hybridization  has   developed  into  an  extremely 
productive  process   for   'mixing'    Indian  languages  such   as  Hindi-Urdu  with 
the  non- Indian  languages,   English   and  Persian.      In  Kashmiri   an  identical 
process  is  applied  to  code-mixing  with  English   and  Persian.      The  following 
examples     are  illustrative:  tebel  kursl_  'table   and  chair'; 

zila  kamlt^    'district   committee';   sekul  bhavan   'school  building';  halki 
prezi jant    'a  president  of  the    'halqua''.      This  process   is   not  medium- 
restricted  and  is   common  in  both  spoken  and  written  languages.      Let  us 
consider  some   such  hybridized  items    from  Hindi-Urdu  here.      This   process   is 
most  productive  in  producing  what  are  termed  'compound  verbs'    and  'conjunct 
verijs'    in  Hindi-Urdu   (Y.   Kachru  196  6).      Examples   of  the    first   type   are 
expect  kama   'to  expect'  ;  bore  karna   'to  bore'  ;  satisfy  karna   'to  satisfy. ' 
Examples   of  the  second  type   are  holiday  lena   'to  take   a  holiday;   permission 
dena   'to  grant  permission' i  leave  den a  'to  grant  leave.' 
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(c)  Sentence   Insertion:      By  sentence   insertion  is   rr.eant   inserting 

a  sentence  of  one  language  into  another  language.      The    following  exairples 
include  sentences   of  English   inserted  into  Hindi. 

7.  purani  hai  to  kya       hua,     phain         to         hai 
old         is     so  what  happened  fine  however  is 
But   I, do  not  like  Rajesh  Khanna.      <£,    27.4.73) 

8.  parhne  me  sima  ki  bahut  ruci       hai   vah  kahti  hai 
study     in  Sima  of  much   interest   is   she      says 
Education  is   necessary   for  life.    (£,    29.4.73) 

9.  yeh     ek     nazuk     mamla     hai, 
this   one   delicate  matter  is 

Let's   not  talk     on  [sic]   it.      (£,   17.6.73) 

(d)  Idiom  and  Collocation  Insertion:      The  idioms   and  collocations  of 
English  have  generally   a  higher  frequency  of  occurrence  in  code-mixed 
Indian  languages   than,   say,   proverbs.      The  proverbs   of  Persian   are, 
however,   inserted  in  certain  styles  of  Kashmiri    (both  spoke.n  and  written) 
and  Hindustani.      Consider,    for  example,   the   following  idioms. 

10.  aur  mai  parivartan  ghar     se     saru     karuga     kyOki 
and  I  change       home   from  begin  will  do  because 
Charity  begins    at  home,   (d^    29.4.73) 

11.  ...apni  bat     ka     samarthan     youth  is  blunder  kah  kar  karti  haf  (£,   29.4.73) 

own  story  of     support        ........  having  said  does   aux 

12.  mai  kah   raha  hu  ki   one   in  hand  is   two  in  the  bush. 
I        say  ing     am  that , 

13.  suniye,        ap     kam     kariye  sab        thik     hoga  after  all  Rome  was   not 
Listen   (hon.  )  you  work   do  everything   fine  will  be 

built  in  a  day. 

14.  turn  ko     ho    kya  ga  ya  why  do  you  cry  over  spilt  milk  sab  thik 
to  you  happen  what  ....■....• all   fine 

ho  jayega 
will  become 

15.  aj          kal     kongres    (congress)   dog  in  the   manger  policy   adopt 
These  days   congress ..,  •    •• 

kar  raha  hai,  yeh  thik  nshi 
do     ing     is     this  good  not 
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(e)   Inflection  attachment  and  reduplication:      A  number  of  English 
and  Persian  borrowings   in  South  Asian  languages  have   imdergone  the  in- 
flectional processes   of  the  South  Asian  languages   in  such   code-mixing, 
e.g.,  sekuli  4igri   vala  (a  person  who  possesses   a  school  degree;  £,   12. 
8.73).      A   discussion  on  such   inflection  is  presented  in  Bhatia   (1967) 
and  B.  Kachru  (1975a  and  1975b)   for  English  borrowings,   and  Bahri    (1960) 
for  the  Persian  borrowings. 

The  process  of  reduplication,  which  is  very  common  in  South  Asian 
languages,  is  applied  to  English  items  to  convey  the  semantic  function 
of  indefinitization,  e.g., 

16.  ...us  par     savar       ek     calak     kaksh     me     gaya     aur     pucha, 

on  that  riding     one   driver  room       in     went     and     asked 
petrol  vetrol     bhar  liya  hai      (D,  17.6.73) 

petrol  and  the  like      filled  has 

17.  ...akting   (acting)   —  -v«kting       mai  k'a     ^anu  re      (Sf^,    29.7.73) 

acting  and  the  like     I     what  shovild  know  hey 

4.2.     Lexicalization:      I  shall  use  the  term  'lexicalization'    to  refer 
to  lexical  infusion  in  a  language   from  a  lexical  source   (or  sources) 
not  native  to  the  particular  language.      For  example,   English  and  Persian 
lexical  strata  in  Hindi  or  Kashmiri . 

In  South   Asia  this   infusion  has  worked  in  several   directions,   e.g., 
the  Indianization  of  English   (B.  Kachru  1965  and  1965),  and  the 
Persianization  and  Engishization  of  the  Dravidian  and  Indo-Aryan  languages 

(Bahri  1950;   Sridhar  1975). 

I  shall  mainly  concentrate  here  on  the  type  of  lexicalization  which 
has   resulted  in   iB^-i-odi icing  aHHitional   lexical  strata  in  a  language. 
In  sevev^i   South  Asian  languages  there   are  such   co-existing  lexical 
strata  which   are  to  a  large  extent  functionally  determined.     The   role 
of  these   co-existing   (but    functionally  distinct)   lexical  strata  can  be 
better  explained  in  the   framework  of  the   contextual  units   related  to 
the  overall  context  of  situation.      The   choice  of  a  particular  lexical 
stratum,  out  of  the  total  range,   is   conditioned  by   appropriateness  of 
several  types,   e.g.,   the  participants'    sex,   religion,    caste   and  occupation. 

The   following  examples   from  Sanskritized,   Persianized  and  Englishized 
vert    formations  with   the   structure  V+operator  (  Y.    Kachru  1968)   are 
illustrative . 
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Sanskritized  Persianized  Englishized 

arambh  kama  saru  katna  begin  karna  'to  begin' 

adhikar  k^rna  kabza  karna  control  karna  'to  control' 

bhul  karna  galati  karna  mistake  karna  'to  make  a  mistake' 

cinta  karna  phikir  karna  worry  karna  'to  worry' 

daya  karna  raham  karna  pity  karna  'to  pity' 

ghrina  karna  naphrat  karna  hate  karna  'to  hate' 

4.0.     MOTIVATIONS  FOR  CODE-MIXING.     The  motivations   for  code-mixing  are 
primarily  of  two  types,   i.e.,   attitudinal  and  linguistic.     However,  to 
a  certain  extent,  these  two  tend  to  overlap.      The   attitudinal  and  pragmatic 
reasons   for  code-mixing  are  more  or  less  identical  to  the  reasons  which 
encourage   code-switching.     The  question  I   am  asking  here  is:     What  are 
the  linguistic  motivations   for  code-mixing?     It  seems  to  me  that 
basically  there  are  three  motivations:      role  identification,   register 
i dentif i cat i on ,   and  desire   for  elucidation  and  interpretation. 

The  parameters   for  role  identification  are  social,   registral  and 
educational.      The  languages  which   a  multilingual  person  'mixes', 
contribute  to  placing  him  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  social  network  in  which 
he  functions;  it  also  marks  his   attitude  and  relationship  toward  the 
participants  in  a  speech  act,   and,   consequently,  the  attitude  of  the 
participants  toward  him. 

I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  this  point  by  three  types   of  code- 
mixing  current  in  India  and  the   attitudinal  consequence  of  each  of  these. 
First,  the  code  mixing  of  a  South  Asian  language  with  English.     In 
attitudinal  terms  it  is   a  mark  of  modernization,  high  socio-economic 
position  and  identity  with   a  certain  type  of  elite  group,  and  in 
stylistic  terms  it  marks  what  may  be  termed  'deliberate'   style.      It  is 
used  as  a  marker  of  'modernization' ,  or  to  mark  the  registral  features  of 
special  language  types.      Second,  the  code-mixing  of  a  South  Asian  language 
with  Persian.      This   identifies  a  person  in  terms   of  his  religion  and/or 
occupation.     However,   on  the  cline  of  modernization  this  type  of  code- 
mixing  is  lower  than  code-mixing  with  English.     Stylistically  the  more 
Perso- Arabic  influence  one  shows,  the  more  exclusive  the  style  becomes 
in  terms   of  the  participant  and  role.      The  Perso- Arabic  style  is,  however, 
widely  used  in  the  legal  register.      Third,   the   code-mixing  of  South  Asian 
languages  with  Sanskrit.      This  again  is  a  religion  and  caste-marking  feature, 
and  to  some  extent  also  a  marker  of  exclusiveness.      In  stylistic  terms 
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it  is  identified  as  panditau  (or  'pedantic')  style. 

A  large  nuniber  of  South  Asian  languages  have   developed  these  three 
linguistic  role-identifying  code-mixed  styles  of  language.      Consider,   for 
example,   Bengali    (Dil  1972);   Hindi    (Bahri   1960;   Bhatia  1967;   B.   Kachru 
1975b);  Kannada  (Sridhar  1975)   and  Kashmiri   (B.   Kachru  1973). 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  more  insightful  to  characterize 
several  Indian  languages   and  dialects   on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  code- 
mixing  involved  in  each  caste  and  religiovis   dialect,   rather  than  simply 
on  the  basis   of  caste   and  religion  per  se.     However,   in  certain  speech 
communities  a  neat  dichotomy   and  categorization  is  not  possible,  e.g., 
as   in  Kashmiri . 

The  use  of  the  terms    'register-identification'    and   'registral 
characteristics'  with  reference  to  code-mixing  needs   further  explanation. 
It  can  be   demonstrated  that  one   formal  clue   for  the  identification  of 
various    'register- types'    is  the  type  of  code-mixing  involved.      For  example, 
in  the  case  of  Hindi,   code-mixing  with  English  is   an  essential  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  technological,  scientific  and  some   restricted  nev;spaper 
registers   (e.g.,  sports  reporting).      The   following  are  illustrative. 

20.  Amresh   apni  kuch  medikal   (medical)  ki  kitabe,   drag  (drug) 
kampaniya  (company  +  Hindi  pi.  mari<er)  ke  ketalag  (catalogue) 
ke  pulinde ,  stetheskop   (stethescope)  sambhale.    .    .    (£,   4.1972) 

21.  aiye,   glaiding  (gliding)  kare,   dilli  ke  glaiding  klab   (gliding 
club)  me    (£,   17.5.74). 

22.  daktar  (doctor)  sahib   ap  us  miting  (meeting)  me  prezant  (present) 
nahi   the.     bada  intresting  (interesting)   diskasan  (discussion) 
hua.      spikar  (speaker)  ke  point   aph  viv  (point  of  view)  se 

agri   (agree)  nahi  kar  saka  aur  maine  phorsphul   (forceful)  spic 
(speech)   delivar  (deliver)  ki   audiyans    (audience)  waz   (was) 
muvd  (moved)  kamplitli   (completely)   and  the  havs    (house)  waz 
(was)   in  my  phevar  (favor).      (Bhatia  1967:56). 

23.  eknamiks    (economics)   ek   aisa  subjakt    (subject)  hai   ]iski 

utiliti   (utility)   de  tu  de    (day  to  day)   laiph   (life)  mai 
riyalaiz  (realize)  kl  ja  saktl  hai.      (Bhatia  1967:57). 
In  elucidation   and  interpretation  code-mixing  provides   two   type 
clues.      First,   in  several  South   Asian  languages,   register  stabilit 
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is  yet  to  be   attained,   therefore,   English  or  Persian  is  used  to  elucidate 
a  term  or  a  concept.      Second,  English  or  Persian  is   used  as   a  device  for 
reducing  the  possibility  of  ambiguity  in  a  construction.     Consider  the 
following: 

24.  .    .    .   yeh  th5s  karban  dayaksaid  arthat  stjkhi  baraph   (D^,   7.11.71). 

this  solid  carbon  dioxide  meaning  dry  ice 

25.  jaha  glaidar  k5  Sahara  rah   jata  hai,  keval  tharmal  karant  ka 
where  glider  to  support  remain  aux,  only     thermal  current  of 

arthat  garam  havao  ki  tarange    .    .    .    (D^,  17.6.73). 
meaning  hot     winds  of  waves. 

26.  hamari  rajniti     a]     bhi     anek  ghosnao  tathi  samajvadl 
our       politics  today  also  many  slogans  and  socialist 

adambaro  ke  bad  bhi  multah  visist  vargiya  hai   (D^,  17.2.72). 
pretences  of  after  even  mainly  elitist         is 

27.  ...  mai  bar  bar  tamasa  ya  llla  ke  rup  ko   .    .    •      (£,  26.5.74). 

I       again  again  scene  or  miracle  of  form  obj.  marker. 
The  items   arthat   ('meaning')  ^  Cor')  introduce   an  elucidation, 
translation  or  technical  equivalent  in  another  code. 

5.0.      CONSTRAINTS  ON  CODE-MIXING:      A  CLINE  OF  ACCEPTABILITY.      There 
seems  to  be  a  cline  of  acceptability  in  code-mixing.      It  is  not  an  open- 
ended  process  either  grammatically  or  lexically   (especially  in  collocating 
lexical  terms).      The  grammatical  constraints,  however,   are  not  necessarily 
of  the  type   'yes'   or  'no'.      The  reaction  toward  the   code-mixed  constructions 
is  in  the  nature  of   'sure',    'yes,   depends'  ,    'no,'   or  a  response  of   'It  is 
an  odd  mixing'.      The   following  constraints   are  illustrative: 

1.  Rank- Shi. ft  Constraint:      The  rank-shifted  constructions   are  not 
from  English . 

"28.      voh  kitab  which  is  on  the  table  meri  hai. 

that  book mine  is 

"29.     mera  voh     amriki  dost  who  lives  in  Chicago  aj  hamare  ghar  ayegi. 

my     that  American  friend today  our  house  will   come 

2.  Conjunction  Constraint:      In  code-mixing  of  South  Asian  languages 
and  English   conjunctions    (and,  or,  etc.)   are  not  used  to  conjoin  two  NPs . 

"•30,      NP  and  NP  aye  the. 
NP  and  NP  came  were 
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*31.     mai   usko  akhbar     deta  but  diya  nahi. 

I     to  him  newspaper  would  give  gave  not 
Note,  however,   that  conjoining  two  sentences   from  two  languages  is 
coiranon.      Consider 

32.  bhai,  khana  khao  and  let   us   go. 
mode  of  address,   meal  eat    .    .    . 

33.  John  abhi   aya     nahi  but  I  must  wait   for  him. 
John  yet   came     not    

Note  that  the   conjoining  items   are   from  the  same  language   from  which 
the  conjoined  sentence  is  introduced.      The    following  sentences   are, 
therefore,  not  the  preferred  constructions: 

"34.     John  abhi  aya     nahi  lekin  I  must  wait   for  him. 

John  yet      came  not     but 

In  the  use  of  conjunction  markers  in  code-mixing  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  those  languages  the  items  of  which  have  been 
completely  assimilated  (e.g.,   Persian  in  Kashmiri)   and  those  the  items 
of  which   are  yet  to  be   assimilated  (e.g.,   English  in  Kashmiri).      The 
Persian   conjunction  markers   are   very   frequent  in  Hindi   and  Kashmiri   and 
native  speakers  of  these  languages   are  hardly  aware  of  their  sources. 

4.  Determiner  Constraint:     There   are  several  constraints  on  the 
items  which   can  be   code-mixed  in  a  noun  phrase  in  pre-head  positions. 

"35.      vaha  five  sundar     larkiya     parh     rahi   thi    (numeral). 

these....   beautiful  girls   reading         were 
■"36.      turn  this  sundar     larki     ki  bat  kar  rahe     the?   (Demonstrative). 

you  ....   beautiful  girl  of  talking  were 

5.  Complementizer  Constraint:      There  are  some   constraints   on 
code-mixing  in  complementizers.      Consider  the   following: 

(a)  If  the  two  sentences   are   from  the  same  source  languages,   a 
complementizer  from  another  source  is  not  inserted. 

"37.     mu]he  lagta  hai   that  ram  kal  ayega. 

to  me  seems   aux    ....    Ram  tomorrow  will   come 

(b)  Given  two  sentences    from  two  sources    (say,   Hindi   and  English) 
the  preference  is   given  to  a  complementizer  from  the   language  used  in 
the   first  sentences,  e.g., 

38.     mujhe  lagta     hai  ki        rim  will   come  tomorrow. 
to  mc      seems   aux  that   Ram    
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This  is  especially  true  with   verbs  of  perception  (e.g.,  sunn a  'to  hear', 
socna   'to  think';  or  verbs  of  saying  (e.g.,  kehna   'to  say',  batana   'to 
tell'). 

6.0.  LANGUAGE  DYNAMICS  AND  LANGUAGE  CHANGE.     One  might   ask  now: 
linguistically  speaking,  what  has  been  the  influence  of  code-mixing  on 
South  Asian  languages?     There  is  a  long  tradition  of  code-mixing  between 
Persian,  English  and  the   languages  of  the  South  Asian  sub-continent. 
Code-mixing  has  initiated  two  major  processes  which  have  resulted  in 
language  change.     The  first  process  is  that  of  Persianization  ,and  the 
second  that  of  Englishization.     As   a  result  of  these  two  processes,  the 
Sovrth  Asian  languages  have  been  influenced  at  all  of  the  linguistic  levels. 

6.1.  Phonology:      Thfere  are  several  studies  which  discuss  the  assimilation 
of  Persian  and  English  loanwords  in  the  phonological  system  of  South 
Asian  language.      (For  details  see  Bahri  1960;  Bhatia  1967;   and  B.   Kachru 
1975b). 

6.2.  Lexis:     There  is  mutual  expectancy  between  the   choice  of  the  lexical 
range   and  the  register  or  discourse  types.      The  Sanskrit  lexical  spread 

is   associated  with  literary  criticism,  philosophical  writing  and  with  , 
certain  types  of  broadcasting.     In  certain  languages    (e.g.,  Telugu)  the 
Sanskrit  source  items  also  mark   a  distinction  between  the   formal  and 
colloquial  styles  of  language.     The  English  source  items  have  high 
frequency  in  the  registers  of  social  sciences   and  technology. 

6.3.  Syntax:     By  and  large  the  syntax  of  a  language  is  more  resistant 
to  change  than  are  the  other  levels   of  language.     So  far,   very  little 
research  has  been  done  to  investigate  the  impact  of  code-mixing  and 
code-switching  on  the  syntax  of  South  Asian  languages.      The   following 
syntactic  characteristics  of  Hindi  are,  however,   attributed  to  the 
influence  of  English  or  Persian. 

(a)  SVO  structure:      The  surface  word  order  of  Hindi  is  SOV  as. 
opposed  to  the  SVO  order  of  English.      In  recent  years  in  variovis  styles 
of  Hindi  there  is   a  tendency  to  use  SVO  structure.      (Mishra  1963:175-77; 
Tiwari  1966:296-300). 

(b)  Impersonal  constructions:      Traditionally  in  Hindi   active   forms 
are  used  where  English  uses  what  are  termed   'impersonal  constructions' 
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e.g.,   it  is  said,   it  has  been  learnt.      In  Hindi  the  translation   'equiva- 
lents'  of  these  English   constructions   are  kehte  hai,  s una  h ai .     However, 
in  the  newspaper  register  of  Hindi  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  constructions 
such  as  kaha  jata  hai    (it  is  said);   dekha  gay  a  hai    (it  has  beeh  seen); 
or  suna  gaya  hai    (it  has  been  learned) . 

(c)  Indirect  speech:      Traditionally  in  Hindi  discourse  the 
distinction  between  direct   and  indirect  speech  is  not  made.      In  modem 
prose  this   distinction  has  been  introduced,  e.g.,  NP  said  that  he  will 
read  as  opposed  to  NP  said  that  I  will  read. 

(d)  Post-head  modifier  jo:      The  development  of  the    'jo'    (who) 
construction  in  Hindi   in  the  post-head  position  is   attributed  to  the 
influence  of  English  by  some  scholars    (e.g.   Tiwari   1966:293),  other 
scholars  believe  that  this    construction  may  have   developed  due  to  the 
Persian  influence    (e.g.    Guru  1952:530-31).      Consider,  e.g., 

39.      vah  larka  jo     tebal  par  betha  hai       mera     bhai     hai 
that  boy  who     table  on  sitting  is       my     brother  is 
That  boy  who  is  sitting  on  the  table  is  iry  brother. 

(e)  Pass ivization  with    'dvara':      In  Indo- Aryan  languages  there  is 
a  tendency  to  delete  the  agent  in  passive   constructions .      This   applies 
to  Hindi.     The  dvara  (by)   construction  is   considered  an  influence  of 
English   and  this   construction  is  now   frequently  used.      Consider,   for 
example , 

to.     yeh  natak  bhartendu  dvara     likha  gaya  hai. 
This  play  has  been  written  by  Bhartendu. 

(f)  Parenthetical  clauses:      There   are  two  views   on  the   development 
of  parenthetical  clauses  in  Hindi.      Some  scholars   claim  that  the   intro- 
duction of  these   clauses  is   due  to  English  influence.     Others   disagree 
and  consider  these  as  typically  Indo- Aryan  constructions.     Such   clauses 
are   also  present  in  Lalluji   Lai's    (1763-1835)  prose.      (See   also  Tiwari 
1966:297-98;    for  the   Persian  influence   on  Hindi   syntax,   see    ibid. 
29U-96). 

The  identical  tendencies   toward  English  and/or  Persian  influence 
may  be  traced  in  other  South  Asian  languages,   too.     Consider,   for  example, 
the  word  order  of  Kashmiri.      The  preferred  word  order  is  SVO  which  seems 
to  be   a  result  of  the  influence  of  Persian.      This   is  especially  true  of 
the  literary  style.      (B.   Kachru  1973). 
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7.0.      'SWITCHING'   WITHOUT    'MIXING':      We  still  have  to  find  methodological 
techniques  to  structure  some  aspects  of  code-mixing  for  which  one  does 
not  necessarily  find  formal  evidence.     I  have  earlier  used  the  term 
'shift'   for  this  process    (B.  Kachru  1965:402-3).      The  process  of  shifting 
does  not  result  in  the  surface  realization  of  code-mixing.     But  two 
languages  which  go  through  the  processes  of  code-mixing  and  code-switching 
also  go  through  the  process  of  shifting.      It  manifests  itself  in  loan 
shifts,   and  loan  translations.      In  South  Asia  this  process  works   in  both 
the  directions.     On  the  one  hand,   it  is   used  to  Indianize  the  English 
language,   (B^  Kachru  1965,   1966)   and  on  the  other  hand,   it  is  used  to 
Englishize  the  South  Asian  languages    (B.   Kachru  1975b).      Consider,   for 
example,  the  loan  translations  such   as  the   following  sit  yudh    (SH,  13.6. 
71)   and  prem-trikon  (ibid. ) :     these   are  translation  equivalents  of  English 
cold  war  and  love -triangle  respectively.     The  process  of  shift   from 
English  is   used  in-  several  registers  of  Hindi.      In  addition,  a  number  of 
such  formations  are  used  in  Hindi  specifically  in  those  contexts  which 
are  relevant  to  western  culture,  e.g.,  suprabhat   'good  morning'; 
karmardan   'handshake';  madhurat    'honeymoonl. 

8.0.      CONCLUSION:      The  restricted  data  on  code-mixing  presented  above 
focuses  on  one  thing  —  that  in  any  descriptively   adequate  statement  on 
code-mixing  the  interrelationship  of  role,   form  and  function  are   crucial. 
It  has  been  argued  that   a  statement  which  includes   context  as   a  congruent 
level  for  such  a  language  contact  situation  as  exists  in  code-mixing  is 
not  only  relevant  but  also  helps  in  an  insightful  understanding,   in 
functional  terms,  of  such   uses  of  language,  which  some  scholars,  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  have  termed  'odd-ijiixing'  because  such  a  'mixing'   should 
not  occur  in  the    'pure'    or  'standard'    language   (Raghuvira  1973). 

In  present  sociolinguistic  research   it  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
investigate  how  the  Firthian  concepts  of  'the   context  of  situation'    and 
of  the   'renewal  of  connection'  between  form  and  function  can  be  used  to 
achieve   a  more  insightful  understanding  of  language   contact  situations 
and  linguistic  interaction.     After  all,  it  may  be  recalled  that  what  is 
termed   'sociolinguistics '   on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has   always  meant 
'general  lingviistics'    on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.      That  a  process  of 
rethinking  has  started  is  obvious  in  the   following  observation  of  Labov 
(1970:152): 
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In  recent  years,   there  has   developed  an  approach  to 
linguistic  research  which   focuses   upon  language   in  use  within 
the  speech   community,    aiming   at   a  linguistic  theory   adequate 
to   account   for  this    data.      This   type  of  research  has   sometiires 
been  labelled  as    'sociolinguistics , '   although  it   is  somewhat 
misleading  use  of  an  oddly  redundant  term.     Children  raised  in 
isolation  do  not  use  language;    it  is  used  by  human  beings   in 
a  social  context,   communicating  their  needs,   ideas   and 
emotions   to  one  another.      The  egocentric  monologues  of  children 
appear  to  be  secondary  developments   derived  from  the  social 
use  of  language    (Vygotsky  1962:19)   and  very   few  people  spend 
much  time  talking  to  themselves.      It  is  questionable  whether 
sentences  that   communicate  nothing  to  anyone  are  a  part  of 
language.      In  what  way,   then,   can   'sociolinguistics'  be 
considered  as  something  apajpt  from   'linguistics'? 


NOTES 


An  earlier  version  of  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  Linguistics 
Section  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Conference,  April 
24-27,    1975. 

2 

Terms  such  as    'unit'   have  been  used  here  in  the  sense   m  which  they 

are  used  in  Halliday,  1961. 

3 
Note  that  in  such  codes  one  can  also  include  specialized  codes 

such   as  pidgins   and  Creoles. 

For  further  discussion  see  relevant  sections   in  Firth  1930   and 
1937   and  the   following  papers   in  Firth   1957,    'The  technique  of  semantics': 
'Modes  of  Meaning';    'General  linguistics   and  descriptive  grammar'.      There 
is   also  discussion  on  it  in  Ellis  1965;   Halliday  1959;   B.   Kachru  1966; 
Lyons   1966   and  Mitchell   1957. 

I  have  used  the   following  abbreviations    for  the  sources  of 
illustrations   given  in  this   paper:      £,   Dharmayug,   Bombay;    NBT,   Nav 
Bharat   Times ,   New  Delhi;   S_,   Sarita,   New   Delhi;   SH^,   Saptahik   Hindustan, 
New    Delhi. 
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ON  THE  SEMANTICS  OF  HINDI-URDU  ceOna* 
Rajeshwari  Pandharipande 

The  verb   celna   'to  go'    is  one  of  the  most   frequently  used  verbs 
in  Hindi-Urdu.      There  are,  however,  no  linguistically  oriented  studies 
on  its  semantic  properties.      Since  it  shares   the  semantic  feature 
[+  movement]  with   jana   'to  go'    it  is   usually  treated  as  its  synonym. 
This  treatment  is  widely  accepted  in  the  traditional  grammars . 
However,  Vajpeyi   (1967:467)  points  out  that  calna   'to  go'  behaves 
somewhat  differently  in  some  situations.     Also  Sinha  (1972:351)  presents 
relevant  data  in  which   celna  disambiguates  the  sentences,   if  substituted 
for  3 ana. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  semantic  interpretation  of  calna   is  not  as 
straightforward  as  v;as   assumed  by  traditional  grammarians. 

In  this  paper  I  present  evidence  to  shew  that  the  apparent 
discrepancies   found  in  the  behaviour  of  cglna  are  primarily  due  to  two 
reasons;    first  its  treatment   as  a  nuclear  verb  and  second  its  treatment 
as   a  synonym  of  :]ana. 

This   paper  has  been  divided  into  three  sections.      In  Section  I, 
I  present  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to  assign  more  than  one 
underlying  semantic  representation  to  celna   and  that  such  an  assumption 
would  resolve  many  apparent  discrepancies   found  in  the  data.      In  II ,    I 
argue  that   celna  behaves  quite  differently  from  jana.      In  the  underlying 
semantic  representation  of  celna,   in  addition  to  the   feature  [+  movement], 
a  feature  [+  inclusive]   is  needed  which  indicates  that  either  the  speaker 
or  the  hearer  is   included  along  with  the  surface  subject  of  calna.      Thus 
it  is  not  plausible  to  treat  it  as   a  synonym  of  jana,  which   is  exclusive 
of  the  speaker  or  hearer.      In  Section  III,   I   present  some   arguments    for 
identifying  this  part  of  the  underlying  semantic  representation  as   a 
presupposition  as   opposed  to  either  logical   implication  or  entailment. 

I 

Consider  the   following  sets  of  sentences: 
I.        (1)  meena  ghas   per  caltl  he. 
Meena  grass   on  move     is. 
Meena  moves   on   the   grass . 
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(2 )  gay  I  ghas  per  csltf  he. 
cart  grass  on  move  is . 
The  cart  moves  on  the  grass . 

II.  *(3)  meena  Chicago  celtf  he. 
Meena  Chicago  go  is. 
Meena  goes  to  Chicago. 

'•'(^)  kar  Chicago  caltl  he. 
car  Chicago  move  is. 
Car  moves  to  Chicago. 

III.        (5)  meena  Chicago  eel     r^f  he. 
Meena  Chicago  move  prog.   is. 
Meena  is  going  to  Chicago. 

(6 )  meena  ghas  per  eel  rehi  he. 
Meena  grass   on  move  prog.   is. 
Meena  is  walking  on  the  grass , 

(7)  hem  Chicago  eel     rshe  ht. 
we     Chicago  move  prog.    are. 
We  are  going  to  Chicago. 

(8)  ham  ghas  per     eel  rehe  hg. 
we     grass  on  move  prog.   are. 
We  are  walking  on  the  grass . 

*(9)  kar  Chicago  eel     rght  he. 
car  Chicago  move  prog.   is. 
Car  is  moving  to  Chicago. 

(10  )  kar  ghas  per  eel     rghi  he. 
car  grass   on  move  prog.   is. 
Car  is  moving  on  the  grass . 

IV.      (11)  meena  Chicago       celegi. 
Meena  Chicago  move  will. 
Meena  will  go  to  Chicago. 

(12)  h^m  Chicago     celege . 
we     Chicago  move  will. 
We  will  go  to  Chicago. 
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*(13)  kar  Chicago  celegl. 

car  Chicago  move  will. 
Car  will  move  to  Chicago. 

ii 
*(14)  me en a  Chicago  cell. 

Meena  Chicago  move+past. 

Meena  moved  to  Chicago. 

V.        (15)   Chicago  celo. 
Chicago  go. 
Go  to  Chicago. 

(16)  kya  vsh   Chicago        cQle? 

Q     she  Chicago  move+subjunctive 
Should  she  go  to  Chicago? 

Traditional  grammars  would  fail  to  accoimt  for  the  ungrammatical 
sentences   in  the   data  above,  because   in  the   framework  of  c^lna  as   a 
nuclear  verb,   all  those  sentences  would  be  predicted  to  be  gramratical. 
Traditional  grammars  should  either  treat  these   as  exceptions  or  place 
heavy  constraints  on  the  behavior  of  c^lna.      For  example,  the  grammati- 
cality  of  the  sentences   in  I  vs .    the  ungrammaticalit^.'  of  the  sentences 
in  II   can  be  explained  only     if  there  is  a  constraint  on  cSlna ,  nair.ely, 
celna  involves   a  kind  of  movement  which   can  be  modified  by  a  place,  but 
not  a  directional  adverbial.      The  set  of  sentences  in  group  I   involves 
place,  while  the  ones  in  group   II   involve  direction.      However  such  an 
assumption  would  not  hold  true  in  the   case  of  the  sentences  in  group   III, 
in  which  c^lna,  when  modified  for  direction,   produces  grammatical  sentences 
if  its  subject  is  +   [animate].  The  set  of  sentences  in  group   IV  show 
that  it   can  take  a  directional  adverbial  if  the  tense  is   future  but  not 
when  it  is  past. 

Thus    the  grammar  would  have  to  specify  the   following  conditions  on 
c^lna  in  order  for  it   to  take   directional  adverbials: 

(1)  Subject  must  be  [+   animate] 

(2)  Tense  or  mood  should  be  one  of  the   following: 
i.     present  progressive 

ii.     simple   future 
iii.     imperative 
iv.     subjunctive 
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Moreover,  the  grammar  would  label  the   following  sentences  as 
ambiguous  in  the  sense  that  it  would  fail  to  specify  whether  or  not 
the  speaker/hearer  is   involved  in  the  movement  of  celna: 

(17)  meena  cal  rehl  he. 
Meena  is     moving. 

(18)  hem  eel  rehe  hg. 
We       are  moving. 

(19)  meena  celegi . 
Meena  will  move. 

(20)  hem  celege . 
We  will  move . 

However,  native  speakers   clearly  interpret   (17)   and  (19)   as  speaker- 
inclusive  while   (18)   and  (20)   are  interpreted  as  hearer-inclusive.     This 
intuition  of  the  native  speakers  is   clearly  captured  in  the   following 
sentences : 

*(21)  meena  eel  rehi  he,  per  mg  n^i  ja  rdia. 
Meena  move  prog,  is,  but  I  not  go  prog. 
Meena  is  going  but  I   am  not  going. 

* ( 22 )  hem  eel  rehe  hg,  per  turn  nahj  ja  rehe. 
we  move  prog,  are,  but  you  not  go  prog. 
We  are  going,  but  you  are  not  going. 

■"(23)  meena  celegi       per  hem  nehi  jayege. 
Meena  go  will,  but  we  not       go  will. 
Meena  will  go  but  we  will  not  go. 

"(24)  hem     celege  per  tum  nehi  jaoge. 
we     go  will  but  you  not  go  will. 
We  will  go  but  you  will  not  go. 

(21)   and  (23)   are   ungrammati eal  because  the  speaker's  movement  is 
negated  in  the  conjoined  sentence  and  (22)   and  (24)   are  ungrammati eal 
because  the  hearer's  movement  is  negated  in  the  conjoined  sentence. 
Nevertheless,   the  grammar  would  fail  to  explain  the  ungrammaticality 
of  the  sentences    (21)-(21). 

Moreover,   the   following  sentences   indicate  that  celna  is  not  always 
inclusive  of  the  speaker's/hearer's  movement: 
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(25)  Sham  celt a  he  per  mg  nahi . 
Sham  move     is  but   I     not. 
Sham  moves  but  I  don't. 

( 26 )  Meena  ghas  par  celt  I  h£  per  mt  bet:ha  hu. 
Meena  grass  on  move  is  but  I  seated  am. 
Meena  moves  on  the  grass  but  I   am  sitting. 

where  sentences   are  grammatical  even  when  the  speaker's  movement  is 
negated  in  the   conjoined  sentence. 

All  these   facts   can  be   accounted  for  if  we   assume  that  calna  is   a 
non-nuclear  verb,  which  m^  be  classified  into  the   following:      calna, 
involves  physical  movement  as   in    'to  walk'    and  can  be  modified  for  place 
but  not  direction  or  goal,  while   celna     involves   jana   'to  go'    —  like 
movement,  which   can  be  modified  for  direction  as  well.      The   choice  of 
either  of  these   depends  on  the  inclusion  or  the  exclusion  of  the  speaker's/ 
hearer's  movement.        If  it  is  exclusive  of  the  spea]<er/hearer  (when  the 
speaker/hearer  is  not  the  si±>ject)  it  has  the  underlying   representation 
of   'to  walk'    and  if  it  is  inclusive  of  the  speaker's/hearer's  movement, 
it  has  the  underlying  representation  of  jana   'to  go'.      Leech   (1969:190) 
points  out  that  "the  meanings  of  com,e   and  go  resemble  those  of  walk  and 
run  etc.    in  implying  movement,  but  they  do  have  the   additional   force  of 
movement  in  respect   of  a  goal  or  destination." 

This   hypothesis  would  explain  the   data  in  simple  and  systematic 
fashion.      Recall  the  sets   of  sentences   in  groups   I   and  II.      The  grammati- 
cality  of  the  sentences   in  group   I   and  the   ungrammaticality  of  the 
sentences  in  group  II  can  be   accounted  for  if  we  show  that   cslna  is 
exclusive  of  the  speaker     in  those  cases,    and  that  is  why  it  ought  to 
have  an  underlying  representation  like    'to  walk'   v;hich   can  be  marked  for 
place  but  not   for  goal. 

Group  III   consists  of  sentences    (5),    (6),    (7),    (8),   in  which   celna 
is  mar^<ed  for  place   as  well  as  goal.      The  test  of  inclusiveness  shows 
that   calna  is  inclusive  of  the  speaker/hearer  [+  GO]  and  thus  has    'go' 
—  like  semantic  representation,  which   allows   it  to  be  marked  for  place 

n 

and  goal.        (9)   and  (10)   are  exclusive  of  the  speaker/hearer  [+■  GO]   and 

that  is  why   calna  behaves  like    'to  walk',  thus   it   cannot  be  marked  for 

g 
goal,  but   can  be  marked   for  place. 
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In  group  IV,   (11)  and  (12)  are  inclusive  while  (13)  and  (lU) 

g 
are  exclusive  of  the  speaker/hearer  [+  GO].       This  accounts   for  the 

grairanaticality/ungramraaticality  of  the  sentences  involved. 

Thus  we  can  draw  the  following  conclusions:     First  it  is  necessary 

to  subcategorize  celna  into  two  verts.     Second,  when  unmarked  for  goal 

or  place,    if  it  is  inclusive  of  speaker/hearer  [+  GO],   it  behaves  like  jana 

'to  go'   and  thus  is   allowed  to  be  marked  for  place  or  goal.         However, 

when  unmarked,  if  it  is  exclusive  of  the  ^eaker/hearer  C+  GO]  it  has 

'walk'-like  semantic  representation,  so  it  cannot  be  marked  for  goal. 

Third,  the  investigation  of  the  data  reveals  that  celna  is  inclvisive  of 

the  speaker/hearer  [+  GO]  in  certain  tesnes  and  moods,  such  as: 

(1)  present  progressive  (group  III) 

(2)  futiire   (group  IV) 

(3)  imperative   (group  V) 

(4)  subjunctive   (group  V) 

and  not  in  others  like  simple  present   (set  I)  or  simple  past   (set  IV, 
(m)).     Thus  we  are  prompted  to  think  that  tense  also  plays  an  iitportant 
role  in  the  choice  of  its  semantic  properties. 

However  we   find  the  following  kind  of  sentences  where  celna  is 
inclusive  of  the  speaker/hearer  [+  GO]  in  simple  past  tense  also. 
(27)  mg         ne_  keha     'veh  eel     rah  I     he. ' 

I     agent  marker  said  'she  move  prog,   is.' 
I  said  she  is  going. 

(26)  me  ne_  kaha,    'mS  eel     reha    hu. ' 

I     agent  marker        said,   'I  move     prog,   am.' 
I  said  I  am  going. 
Note  that  these  sentences  are  inclusive  of  the  speaker/hearer 
[+  GO]  because  the  negation  of  the  speaker's/hearer's  movement  results 
in  the  ungrammatical  sentences: 

*(29)  mfc_  ne^  keha,    'vah     eel     rehi     he,  per  mg  nehi     ja  reha. ' 

I     agent  marker  said,    'she     move  prog,   is     but  I     not       go     prog.' 
I  said  she  is  going  but  I  am  not. 

*(30)  mg_  ne_  k^a,    'mg  eel     reha  hu,  per  turn  nehl  ja  rehe . ' 

I     agent  marker  said,    'I  move  prog,   am,  but  you  not  go  prog.' 
I  said,    'I   am. going  but  you  are  not.' 
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While   (14)  shows  that  cplna  is  not  inclusive  of  the  speaker  [+  GO], 
the  evidence   above  shows  that  tense  is  not  a  crucial  factor  in  deciding 
what  kind  of  semantic  interpretation  it  has  in  a  given  situation. 

In  the  framework  of  otir  analysis  we  can  explain  this  phenomenon 
in  a  straightforward  fashion. 

1.  A  sentence  S  should  be  tested  for  inclusiveness/exclusiveness 
of  speaker/hearer  [+  GO]. 

2.  S  should  be  unmarked  for  place,  goal,  etc. 

3.  If  it  is   inclusive/exclusive  [+  GO]   it  will  not  lose  this 
property,  even  when  it  is  embedded. 

This   could  be   further  tested  in  the   follov/ing  sentence. 

(31)  me  ne  keha,    'veh       i^  E®^      eel  rehl  he. 

—  —  '     Chicago 

_  ^         ,  .  ,      ,   ,         on  the  grass 

I     agent  marker  said,    'she     ^,  .  move  prog.   is. 

^  '  Chicago 

T        -J      lou      •       walking  on  the  grass.' 
I  said,    'She  is  .        f     ^u-  i 

going  to  Chicago.' 

which  clearly  discloses   j ana- like  behavior  of  celna,  which  is  marked  for 

both  place   and  goal.      Consider  the   following  sentence: 

(32)  me  ne_  keha,    'veh  celti  he. 
I     agent  marker  said,    'she  move     is.' 
I  said  she  walks . 

in  which    'veh   celti  he. '    'she  walks'    is  exclusive  of  the  speaker  and 
remains  so  when  embedded  under  a  verb  in  the  past  tense .      This  is 
strengthened  by  the   following  sentences  which  show  that  in  cases   like 
this   celna,   like  walk,   can  only  be  marked  for  place  and  not   for  the  goal. 

(33)  me     ne       koha,    'voh     ...^^  ^^      celti  he. 

—  —      '     "Chicago 

I  said       she     moves  on  the  grass. 
"I  said  she  goes  to  Chicago. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  inclusive/exclusiveness   of  the 
speaker/he cirer  [+  GO]  plays   a  crucial  role  in  the  choice  and  the 
interpretation  of  celna. 
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II 


In  Section  I,  I  established  that  celna  does  have  a  j ana- like 
underlying  semantic  representation.     However,  there  is  adequate  evidence 
to  prove  that  celna  and  jana  cannot  be  treated  as  synonyms,  because 
their  behavior  differs  significantly  regarding  the  inclusiveness/ 
exclusiveness  of  the  speaker /hearer,   and  so  we  cannot  assign  to  them 
the  same  semantic  representation,  which  according  to  Fillmore   (1962)    -.. 
is  crucial  for  two  verbs  to  be  synoryms. 

Note  the  following  sentences: 
Type  I 

*(3if)  veh  cel  rght  he  per  mg  nehi  ja  reha. 
she  move  prog,  is  but  I  not  go  prog. 
She  is  going  but  I  am  not  going. 

( 35)  veh  ja  rghi  he  per  me  nehf  ja  reha. 
she  go  prog,  is  but  I  not  go  prog. 
She  is  going  but  I  am  not. 

Type  II 

•^(36)  celo  me  nehf  ja  rgha. 
move,  I  not  go  prog. 
Go,  I  am  not  going. 

(37)  jao  me  nshf  ja  reha.  •         . 

go     I     not     go     prog. 
Go,  I  am  not  going. 

Type  III 

"(38)   (ap)     khana  khane     cele  me  nahf  ja  reha. 

(you)  meal     to  eat  move -subjunctive  I     not     go  prog. 
You  may  go  to  eat   (your)  meal,  I  am  not  going. 
(38a)    (ap)     khana  khane     jaye  me  nehi   ja  r#ia. 

(you)  meal     to  eat  go+subjunctive  I  not  go  prog. 
You  may   go  to  eat  your  raeal,   I   am  not  going. 

Type  IV 

*(39)  me  nehi  ja  reha  pertum  celo. 
I  not  go  prog,  but  you  move 
I   am  not  going  but  you  go. 
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(40 )  T7i£  nahi  ja  rah  a     per  tun  jao. 
I     not     go  prog,  but  you  go. 
I   am  not  going  but  you  go. 

••(41)  mera  sub  eh  ki  garj  se  jana  sembhev  nahi ,  per  turn  celo. 
ray  morning  of  train  by  going  possible  not  but  you  move. 
It  is  not  possible   for  me  to  go  by  the  morning-train  but  you  go, 

(42)  mera     sub  eh     ki  gayj     se     jana     sembhev     nehi     per  turn  jao. 
my       morning  of  train  by  going     possible  not       but  you  go. 
It  is  not  possible   for  me  to  go  by  the  morning  train  but  you  go, 

"(43)  mg  epne  gher  nahi  ja  reha  per  turn  mere  gher  celo. 
I  my  house  not  go  prog,  but  you  my  house  move. 
I   am  not  going  to  my  house  but  you  go  to  my  house. 

(44)  mC  epne  gher  nehi  ja  reha  per  turn  mere  gher  jao. 
I  my  house  not  go  prog,  but  you  my  house  go. 
I   am  not  going  to  my  house  but  you  go  to  my  house. 

"(45)  me  kalij  nahi  ja  reha  per  meena  kalij  eel  rshi  he. 
I  college  not  go  prog,  but  Meena  college  move  prog.  is. 
I   am  not  going  to  college  but  Meena  is   going  to  college. 

(46)  m£    kalij     nehi  ja  reha     per  meena  kalij      ja  t^i     he. 
I     college  not     go  prog,  but  Meena  college  go  prog.   is. 
I  am  not  going  to  college  but  Meena  is  going  to  college. 

Type  V 

••'•(47)  sam  eel  reha  he  kyCki  hem  nghi  ja  rd\e. 
Sham  move  prog,  is  becavise  we  not  go  prog. 
Sham  is  going  because  we  are  not  going. 

(48)  sam  ja  reha  he  kyCki  ham  nehi  ja  rshe. 
Sham  go  prog,  is  because  we  not  go  prog. 
Sham  is  going  because  we  are  not  going. 

^•'•(49)  prekash  muvi  dekhne  eel  reha  he  kygki  hem  nehi  ja  rehe . 
Prakash  movie  to  see  move  prog,  is  because  we  not  go  prog. 
Prakash   is  going  to  see  the  movie  because  we  are  not  going. 
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( 50 )  prekash  movj  dekhne  ja  reha  he  kygki  hem  n^j  ja  rehe. 
Prakash  movie  to  see  go  prog,  is  becaxise  we  not  go  prog. 
Prakash  is  going  to  see  the  movie  becaijse  we  are  not  going. 

Type  VI 

*(51)  sheela  mere     gher     eel     rdii     he  aur  mg  epne  gher.  ja  reha  hu. 

Sheela     my     hotise  move     prog,    is  and  I       my     house  go  prog.   am. 

Sheela  is  going  to  my  house  and  I  am  going  to  my  house. 

(52)  sheela  mere  gher  ja  rehj  he  aur  mg  bhi  epne  gher  ja  roha  hu. 
Sheela  my  house  go  prog,  is  and  I  also  my  house  go  prog.  am. 
Sheela  is  going  to  my  house  and  I   am     also  going  to  my  house. 

*(53)  shared  kepye     kheridne     eel     reha    he  aur  me  kep^e       kheridne 
Sharad  clothes  to  buy     move     prog,   is   and  I      clothes  to  buy 
Sharad  is  going  to  buy  clothes   and  I   am  going 

ja  reha     hu. 

go  prog.   am. 

to  buy  clothes . 

(SH)  shared  kepre     khertdne  ja  reha    he  aur  mg  bhi     kepre     kheridne 
Sharad  clothes  to  buy     go  prog,   is  and  I     also  clothes  to  bvy 
Sharad  is  going  to  buy  clothes  and  I  am  going  to  buy  clothes. 
ja  reha  hu. 
go  prog.   am. 

Type  VII 

»•  ( 55 )  sheela  bhi  eel  rehJ  he  per  mg  nehi  ja  reha. 
Sheela  also  move  prog,  is  but  I  not  go  prog. 
Sheela  also  is  going  but  I  am  not  going, 

(56)  sheela  bhi     ja  rehi     he  per  mg  neihi  ja  reha.  .  , , 

Sheela  also  go  prog,   is  but  I     not     go  prog. 
Sheela  also  is  going  but  I  am  not  going. 

*(57)  sheela  aur  ram  (bhi)  eel  rehe  hg,  per  mg  nehi  ja  reha. 
Sheela  and  Ram  (also)  move  prog,  are,  but  I  not  go  prog. 
Sheela  and  Ram  also  are  going  but  I  am  not  going. 
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(58)  sheela  aur  rain  (bhj)  ja  rehe  hg,  per  m£  nghi  ja  rgha. 
Sheela  and  Ram  (also)  go  prog,  are,  but  I  not  go  prog. 
Sheela  and  Ram  also  are  going  but   I  am  not  going. 

Type  VIII 

?*(59)  sheela  ram  ke  sath  eel  rehi  he,  per  mg  nehi  ja  reha. 
Sheela  Ram  with  move  prog,  is,  but  I  not  go  prog. 
Sheela  is   going  with  Ram  but  I   am  not  going 

(60)  sheela  ram  ke  sath  ja  rehi  he,  per  mg  nehi  ja  reha. 
Sheela  Ram  with  go  prog,  is,  but  I  not  go  prog. 
Sheela  is  going  with   Ram  but  I  am  not  going. 

?"(61)  becca     ma       ke  sath    'station'    eel     reha     he,  per  mg  nehi  ja  reha. 

child  mother    with       station  move     prog,    is  but   I     not     go  prog. 

The   child  is  going  to  the  station  with   (his)  mother  but   I  am  not 
going . 

(62)  beeca       ma         ke  sath    'station'    ja  reha  he ,  per  mC  nehi  j^a^  reha. 

child  mother      with         station     go  prog,    is  but   I     not  go  prog. 

The   child  is  going  to  the  station  with    (his)  mother  but  I  am  not 
going. 

This  data  clearly  shows  that  celna  behaves  differently  from  jana  in 
all  eight  types  of  sentences.      If  eelna  is   treated  as  a  synonym  of  jana, 
all  these   cases  will  have  to  be  labelled  as  exceptions.      Moreover,  such 
an  assumption  would  fail  to  capture  the  systematic  nature  of  the  differ- 
ences, namely,   in  the  data  given  above,  sentences  with   celna  (in  the 
mciin  sentence)  are  xingrammatical  if  the  speaker's  movement  is  negated  in 
the  following  sentence  or  if  it  is  stated  in  the   following  sentence. 
Note  that  the   subject   of  the  above  mentioned  types   of  sentences    (I-VIII) 
is  none  other  than  the  speaker.      However  if  we  substitute  me   'I'    or 
ham   'we'    for  the  subject  and  tum   'you'    for  the  subject  of  the  conjoined 
sentences,   the  result  will  not  be  different  with   regard  to  the  grammati- 
cality/ungrammatieality   of  the   sentences   and  celna  will  still  behave 
differently   in  exactly  the  same  way. 

However,   if  we  posit  celna  as   inclusive  of  the  speaker/hearer 
[+  GO]   and  treat  it  as   a  part  of  its  semantic  representation,  we   can 
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explain  the  ungrananaticality  of  these  sentences  in  terms  of  the  negation 
of  what  is  assumed  to  be  part  of  its  underlying  semantic  representation 
(types  I-V),  or  in  terms  of  tautologous   assertion  of  what  is   already 
expressed  (type  VI). 

This  hypothesis   can  be  well  tested  by  the  negation  test,  referred 
to  by  Morgan  (1973:27).      For  a  hypothesis  that  some  presvpposition  P  is 
a  part  of  C(S.)    (complete  logic  of  the  sentence)   for  some  sentence  S. 
the  hypothesis  is  tested  by  constructing  a  sentence  S.'   of  the  form  S. 
and  neg(P)  or  S.  but  neg(P),  where  neg(P)  is  the  natural  language 
negation  of  the  presupposition.     If  S.   evokes  a  judgment  of  contradiction, 
the  hypothesis  is  supported.     Sentences  of  type  II  and  VIII  clearly 
sijpport  our  hypothesis,  because  in  the  cases,  negation  of  speaker/hearer 
[+  GO]  results  in  an  ungrammatical  sentence. 

Note  the  following  sentences  again: 
*(63)  S.   Cveh  Chicago  dekhne  eel  rehl  he]S.    aur  pCmS  nehi  ja  raha.]p 
She  is  going  to  see  Chicago  and  I  am  not  going. 

*(64)  S.Cveh  Chicago  dekhne  eel  rehi  he]S.  per  Smz  nehi  ja  reha.]p 
She  is  going  to  see  Chicago  but  I  am  not  going. 

While  discussing  the  redundant  element,    'four  sided'    in  the  sentence, 
'This   figure  is   a  four-sided  square*   Morgan  (1973:21)   defines  redundant 
element   (single  word  or  an  entire  sentence)   as  having  no  properties  that 
are  not  expressed  by  the  well- formed  sentence   created  by  the  removal  of 
that  element..    Leech  (1970:39)  proposes   a  test  for  pointing  out  tautologies. 
'The  assertion  a    ^G.b.r.c.)  s.d  is"a  tautology  if  the  assertion  a.r.c 
implies   the  assertion  a. s.d.      In  the  set  of  sentences  of  the  type  VII, 
bhi   'also'    implies  that  someone  else  is   involved  in  the  action  and  if  we 
negate. the  speaker's  movement,    (55)   and  (57)  are  ungrammatical,  while   (56) 
and  (58),  with  jana  as  their  verb,   are  not.      It  supports  our  hypothesis 
that  celna  is  inclusive  of  the  speaker  while  jana  is  not. 

The  sentences  with  jana  in  VIII   are  immediately  acceptable  to  native 
speakers,  but  they  are  not  as  good  with   celna.      In  the  light  of  this    . 
discussion,  if  we  observe  the  sentences  of  the  type  VI,  we   find  that 
(59)   and  (61)   are  informed  because  they  contain  a  redundant  element, 
namely  the  conjoined  sentence,  which  expresses  precisely  what  is   already 
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indicated  by  the  preceding  sentence.      Since  I /you  [+  GO]  is  included 
in  the  interpretation  of  celna,  the  conjoined  sentence  is  redundant. 
Since  the  sentences  with   jana  as  the  main  verb  of  the  main  sentence  are 
not  informed,  we  can  assume  that  jana  is  not  inclusive  of  the  speaker/ 
hearer  [+  GO]  and  thi^s  is   different   from  celna. 

Morgan  (1973:28)  points   out  that  some  sentences   are  reported  to  be 
bizzare  because  they  seem  to   contradict  the  logical  property  of  the 
sentence.      Note  the   following  sentences: 

?"(55)     [Sheela  epne     ghar     eel     reht    he] 

.[Sheela  her     house  move     prog.   is]. 

[Sheela  is  going  to  her  house] 

A  A 

pCisliye  me  usse       ab     nshf    mil  sakta], 

^[that's  why  I  with  her  now  not  meet     can]n 
pCthat  is  why  I   cannot  meet  her  now]r, 

?"(66)      Lhemara  sara  periwar  cal  reha     he] 

.tour  all  family     move  prog.   is]. 

[Our  whole   family  is  going] 
pCper  me  nehi  ja  r^a]p 
gCbut  I     not     go  prog.]g 
gCbut  I  am  not  going]- 

?*(67)     [aj_         ag^    Chicago  csl     rehe     he] 

[today  you  Chicago  move  prog.    are]. 

[Today  you  are   going  to   Chicago]. 

[isliye  me  apse         bate"  nshf    ker     sakuga]^ 

„[ that's  why   I  with  you  chitchat  not        do        can]^ 
-[that   is  why   I  will  not  be   able  to   chitchat  with   you]g 

In   (65),    (66),  and  (67)  the   conjoined  sentence  B  contradicts  the  property 
of  celna  (namely  the  inclusiveness   of  the  speaker  [+  GO]. 
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Another  dimension  in  which  cslna  differs   from  jana  is  that  calna 
assumes  not  only  "speaker/hearer  [+  GO]  but  also  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  its  surface  subject.     For  example: 

"(68)  veh  apne  ghar  eel  rshi  hs  aur  mg  epne  gher  ja  rah  a  hu. 
she  her  house  move  prog,  is  and  I  my  house  go  prog.  am. 
She  is  going  to  her  house  and  I   am  going  to  my  hovise. 

*(69)  veh  hotel  eel     rah  a    he  aur  mg  kalij     ja  reha    hu. 
he     hotel  move  prog,   is   and  I     college  go  prog.    am. 
He  is  going  to  the  hotel  and  I  am  going  to  college. 

" ( 70 )  mohen  dukan  eel     reha     h£  aur  mg  uske  gher     ja       reha  hu. 
Mohan  shop     move  prog,    is  and  I     his  house  move     prog.   am. 
Mohan  is  going  to  the  shop  and  I  am  going  to  his  house. 

In  (68),   (69),  and  (70),  the  conjoined  sentences  indicate  that  the 
speaker's  movement  has   a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  subject 
of  celna  in  the  preceding  sentence.     However  there  is  no  such  constraint 
on  jana.     Thus  the  same  sentences  with  jana  are  well-formed.      For  example; 

( 71 )  veh  epne  gher  ja  reha  he    aur  mg  epne  gher  ja  reha  hu. 
He  is  going  to  his  house  and  I   am  going  to  my  hovise. 

( 72 )  veh  hotel  ja  reha  he  aur  mE  kalij   ja  reha  hu. 

He  is  going  to  the  hotel  and  I  am  going  to  the  college. 

(73)  mohen  dukan  ja  reha  he  aur  mg  uske  gher  ja  reha  hu. 
Mohan  is  going  to  the  shop  and  I   am  going  to  his  house . 

Note  the  following  sentences: 

(74)  celo  rasteme  bate     ker§ge. 


move  road  in  talk  will  do. 

(let  us)  go,  we  will  talk  on  (our)  way. 

"(75)  jao  rasteme  batg  kergge. 

Go,  we  will  talk  on  (our)  way. 

(76)   veh  bazar  eel .    reha     he  to  raste  me  usko 

he     bazaar  move  prog,   is  that's  why  road  in  to  him 
He  is  going  to  the  bazaar  (with  me)  so  on  our  way  I 
epna  gher'      bhi     dikha  dug  a. 
my     house  also     will     show.     •  ; 

will  show  him  my  house  also. 
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*(77)   vah  bazar  ja  rah  a  he  to  raste  ni£  usko  epna  ghar  bhi   dikha  dOga. 
He  is  going  to  the  bazaar  so  on  the  way  I  will  show  him  my 
house  also. 

(78)  meena  Chicago  cal  rahi  he  isliye  safer  accha  rahega. 
Meena  Chicago  move  prog,  is  so  trip  fine  will  be 
Meena  is  going  to  Chicago   (with  me)  so  the  trip  will  be   fine. 

* ( 79 )  meena  Chicago  ja  rahl  he  isliye  sefar  accha  rahega. 
Meena  is   going  to  Chicago  so  the  trip  will  be   fine. 

( 80 )  agar  turn  muvT     dekhne     cal  rahe     ho     to       kahi       rukkar     cay  pi  lege. 

If       you  movie  to  see     move  prog,    are  then  somewhere  having  tea  will  dri; 

stopped 

If  you  are  going  to  see  the  movie    (with  me)  we  will  stop  somewhere 
and  have  toa. 

(81)  meena  agar  cal     rahi     he,  to       gayi  me  ham  tin       hoge. 
Meena     if     move  prog,    is     then  car     in  we     three  will  be. 
If  Meena  is  going  (with   us)  we  v;ill  be  three  in  the  car. 

'■'(82)  meena  agar  ja  rahi  he  to^  gayi  me  ham  tin  hoge. 
If  Meena  is  going  we  will  be  three  in  the  car. 

These  sentences  indicate  that  the  movement  of  the  speaker/hearer  is 
with  that  of  the  surface  s\±»ject  of  calna.      Thus   calna  can  be  interpreted 
as  subject   +  speaker/hearer  [+  GO  TOGATHER] .      In    (71)   -    (78)   it  is 
somehow  assumed  that  the  speaker  is  going  to  be  with  the  subject  of 
calna  up  to  the  destination  of  the  movement. 

Thus   calna  is   closer  to  the  English  verb    'to  accompany'   which   clearly 
denotes  the  movement    'go/come  with    (someone)'.      However  jana  is   totally 
exclusive  of  such   denotation.      Thus   it  is  not  plausible  to  treat  calna 
as   a  synonym  of  jana. 

Ill 

Keenan  (1971:45)  points  out  that  a  sentence  S,  logically  presupposes 
a  sentence  S'  just  in  case  S  logically  implies  S'  and  the  negation  of  S 
also  logically  implies  S'.   Let  us  consider  the  following  sentence; 
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(83)  meena  eel  rehl  he.    (S) 
Meena  is  going. 

In  this  sentence  the   following  sentence  is  presupposed:      me_  2a.  reha  hu 
(S')   'I  am  going'  because  in  the  sentence  meena  nehl  eel  rahi   (~S) 
'Meena  is  not  going',   (S')  mg  ja  reha  hu  'I  am  going'   is  presupposed, 
because  we   find  sentences  of  the   following  type:     meena  nehi   eel  rahi 
he  per  mg  ja  reha  hu.      'Meena  is  not  going  but   I   am  going'.      It  becomes 
very  clear  in  the  following  sentences,  where  negation  of  celna  is   followed 
by  the  negation  of  the  speaker's /hearer's  movement: 
(81)  meena  gher  nehi     cal     rehl  he. 

Meena  house  not  move  prog.   is. 

Meena  is  not  going  home. 

*per 

'''aup  me  nehi  ja  reha     hu. 

?Isriye 

*but 

*ancl  I     not     go  prog.    am. 

?and  so 

"but 

*and  I  am  not  going. 

?and  so 

(  85)  hem  nehl   eel  rehe     hC 

we     not     move  prog,    are 

We  are  not  going 

*''per 

* aur  turn  nehl  ja  rehe. 

?isliye 

'•but 

'■'and  you  not     go  pirog. 

?so 

*but 

*and  you  are  not  going. 

?so 

The  ungrammatieality  of  these  sentences  indicates  that  the  negation  of 
(S)   does  not  negate   (S')   (logically  implied  sentence).      It  is  in  this 
respect  different  from  logical  implication  because,  if  (S)  logically 
implies    (S'),  the  negation  of  (S)  automatically  negaies   (S');  i.e.   if 
the   (S)   'men  are  mortal*   logically  implies  that  the   (S')   'John  is  mortal'. 
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then  the  negation  of  (S),    (S)    'men  are  not  mortal'  would  negate  John's 
mortality   (S').      This  evidence  motivates   the  hypothesis  that  the  speaker's/ 
hearer's  movement  cannot  be  treated  as   logically  implied  in  the  semantic 
interpretation  of  celna . 

Now  we  will  consider  the  plausibility  of  treating  it  as   an  entail- 
ment.     Fillmore   (1967)  proposes   that    'the  entailment  is   imchanged  even 
when  the  ver±>  itself  is  negated  or  questioned  or  the  like'.      In  the  light 
of  this  definition  of  entailment,   it  appears   that  speaker/hearer  C+  GO] 
is  an  entailment  of  celna.      Note  the  following  sentences: 

(  85)   veh  nehi  eel  rehi  he.      (negation  of  celna) 
She  is  not  going. 

(  87)  kya  veh  eel  rehi  he?   (question) 
Is   she  going? 

Both   (85)   and  (87)  entail  mg  ja  reha  hu   'I  am  going'.      Negation  of  it 
produces  an  ungrammatical  sentence. 

"( 88)   veh  nehi  eel  rehi  aur  mg  nehl  ja  reha. 
She  is  not  going  and  I  am  not  going. 

•'•■(  89 )  kya  veh  eel  rehi  he?     mS  nehi  ja  reha. 
Is  she  going?     I   am  not  going. 

Apparently  it  seems   to  behave  like  an  entailment.     Morgan   (1973:88:89) 
provides  evidence  to  show  that  entailment  and  presupposition  are 
psychologically  quite   different,   and. that  it  is  therefore  inappropriate 
to  treat  one  as   a  subset  of  the  other.     Presupposition  does  not  seem  to 
follow   from  the  sentence  which  presupposes   it   in  the   same  way  as   entail- 
ment does   from  the  sentence  which  entails   it.      Note  the   following  sentences 
stated  by  Morgan   (1973:88): 

.[John  has   five   children].      dCso  obviously  he  has  more  than  one]_ 
A  Ad  " 

B  seems  to  follow   from  A  and  Morgan  labels  it  as   an  entailment  of  A. 
Note  the   following  sentences: 
■"(90)     [veh  eel  rehi  he]. 

she  go     prog,    is 
She  is  going. 
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-■[isliye  me  ja  reha     hu  ye       zahir    hs.  ]p 

that's  why  I     go  prog,   am  this  obvious  is 
so  it  is  obvious  that  I  am  going. 

*(91)       [veh  nohi  eel  rahi]. 

she  not     go     prog. 
She  is  not  going, 
-[isliye  me  ja  rsha    hu  jre_      zahir    he.]- 

that's  why  I     go  ptog.    is  this  obvious  is 
so  it  is  obvious  that  I   am  going. 

B  does  not  follow  from  A  in  the  same  way  as   an  entailment  does. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  this  property  of  celna  (namely  inclusiveness 
of  the  speaker/heairer  [+  GO])  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  presupposi- 
tion as  opposed  to  logical  implication  or  entailment. 


NOTES 

*I  am  grateful  to  Professors  B.  Kachru  and  Y.  Kachru  who  read  an 
earlier  version  of  this  paper.     My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Tej  Bhatia 
and  A.H.   Siddiqui,  who  have  helped  me  sharpen  my  intuitions   about  Hindi. 

(a)  Hindi  vyakarai?a:      Kamtaprasad  Guru:      1937. 

(b)  Hindi  Sabdanusasana:      K.   Vajpeyi:      1967. 

(c)  Hinds'tina  Hindi  Language   Course:      V.    Porizka:      1963. 

2 
Sinha  (1972)  discussed  the   following  example:  „ 

hem       ldmm§       weha     j  ayege .  ' 

We       evening  in  ther«  go  will..  .,•  ..  ,        ,        .       . 

We  will  go  there  in  the  evening. 

This  sentence  is  ambiguous  with  regard  to  the  hearer's  movement.     However, 
if  we  replace  jana  by  celna,  it  does  not  remciin  ambiguous,  i.e. 

hem  samme         weha     celege . 

we       evening  in     there     go  will. 
We  will  go  there  in  the  evening. 

This  sentence  is   inclusive  of  the  hearer's  movement. 

3 

Nuclear  verb  is  a  term  used  by  U.   Weinreich  in  his  paper  'Explorations 

in  Semantic  Theory'   published  in  Semantics ,  Cambridge  University  Press,   1971. 

In  this   case  I  do  not  exclude  other  tenses  like   future  progressive, 
etc.,  in  which   celna  is  exclusive  of  speaker/hearer  [+  GO].      I  have 


Ill 


mentioned  past  progressive  and  simple  past  in  order  to  differentiate 
them  from  present  progressive  and  simple  future.      The  criterion  of 
inclusiveness   is   discussed  in  detail  in  section  II. 

At  this   point,  whether  or  not   celna  is   inclusive  of  the  speaker/ 
hearer  [+  GO]   is   judged  by  negating  the  movement  in  the  conjoined 
sentence.      If  the  result  is   ungrammatical,   it  is  an  evidence  for  the 
inclusiveness  of  celna. 

meena  celti  he,  per  mg  nehi. 
Meena  move  is  but  I  am  not 
Meena  is  moving  but   I   am  not. 

This  clearly  shows  that  celna  is  not  inclusive  of  the  speaker's  move- 
ment and  thus  is  like  walk,  so  it  can  be  marked  for  place  but  not  for 
goal. 

7  ~  ~ 
'''meena  eel     reht     he  per  m£  neni  ja  reha. 

Meena  move  prog,    is  but  I     not     go  prog. 

Meena  is  moving  (going)  but  I   am  not. 

Ungrammaticality  of  this  sentence  shows   that  it  is   inclusive  of  the 
speaker's  movement. 

8  » 
kar  eel     reht     he  per  me  nehi. 

car  move  prog,    is  but   I     not. 

The   car  is  moving  but   I   am  not. 

The  grammaticality  of  the  neg.   sentence  shows   that  the  speaker's 
movement  is  not  included  in  celna. 

(i)  Inclusive  of  the  speaker  [+  GO];      Even  when  the  subject  of 
celna  is  other  than  the  speaker,  the  speaker's  movement  is   included  in  it, 

(ii)   Incliisive  of  the  hearer  [+  GO]:      When  the  subject  of  coin  a 
is   the  speaker,   the  hearer's  movement  is   also  included  in  it. 

•''meena  eel  rehl  he,  per  me  nehi  ja  reha. 
Meena  go  prog,  aux,  but  I  not  go  prog. 
Meena  is   going  but   I   am  not. 

The   above  sentence  shows   that   celna  is   inclusive  of  the  speaker.      Thus 
we  get   the   following  sentences: 

(i)  meena  Chicago   eel   rehi     he. 
Meena  Chicago  go     prog,    is 
Meena  is  going  to  Chicago. 

(ii)  meena  ghas     per  csl     rahi  he. 
Meena  grass  on     move  prog.    is. 
Meena  is  walking  on  the  grass. 

^■""I   am  thankful   to  Tej   K.    Bhatia  for  pointing  out   these  sentences 
to  me. 
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WHAT  TKEY  SAY  ABOUT  SAY 
Elizabeth  Riddle 

In  "Global  Rules"  G.  Lakoff  noticed  that  the  verb  say  may 
take  either  a  for-to  or  a  that  complementizer,  as  exemplified 
in  the  following  sentences: 

1.   a)   Sam  said  that  John  was  tall. 

b)  *Sam  said  for  John  to  be  tall. 

c)  *Sam  said  John  to  be  tall. 

d)  *John  was  said  to  be  tall  by  Sam. 

e)  John  was  said  to  be  tall. 

He  claimed  that  if  say  takes  a  for-to  complementizer,  it  must 
undergo  the  rules  of  subject  raising,  passive,  and  agent  de- 
letion, and  that  therefore  verbs  like  say  require  global  con- 
ditions on  their  occurrence.  The  optionality  of  certain  rules 
cannot  be  ascertained  until  that  point  in  the  derivation  where 
the  complementizer  is  chosen.   Baker  and  Brame  reject  this  an- 
eilysis  in  their  reply  to  Lakoff,  "Global  Rules:  A  Rejoinder." 
They  propose  am  alternative  analysis  which  they  claim  remains 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Aspects  theory,  whether  complemen- 
tizers are  chosen  in  the  base  or  inserted  transformationally. 

Baker  and  Brame  break  up  say  into  two  separate  lexical 
items,  say  and  say  ,  as  shown  in  2  and  3: 
say  :  2.   Sam  said  that  John  was  tall. 
say  :   3.   a)  It  is  said  that  John  is  tall. 

b)  John  was  said  to  be  tall. 
They  claim  that  say^  occurs  only  in  agentless  passives,  whether 
it  takes  the  infinitival  complementizer,  as  in  3(b),  or  the 
that  complementizer,  as  in  l*: 

k.     a)  *It's  said  by  Bill  that  John  is  tall, 
b)  It  is  said  that  John  it  tall. 
Moreover,  extraposition  is  c'oll^xi-jry   for  sey^: 

5.  a)  *That  John  is  tall  is  said, 
b)  It  is  said  that  John  is  tall. 
They  compeure  say^  with  rumor  and  claim  that  their  syntactic 
behavior  is  similar: 


6.  a)  *John  rumors  that  Bill  is  tall. 

b)  *John  rumors  Bill  to  be  tall. 

c)  *Bill  is  rumored  by  John  to  be  tall. 

d)  Bill  is  rimored  to  be  tall. 

e)  It  is  rvimored  that  Bill  is  tall. 

f )  *It  is  rumored  by  John  that  Bill  is  tall. 

g)  *That  Bill  is  tall  is  rumored. 

Their  analysis  of  say^  holds  that  no  significant  differ- 
ence is  tied  to  the  choice  of  complementizer,  and  that  say^ 
may  take  either  that  or  for-to.   In  either  case,  it  appears 
only  in  agentless  passives. 

Baker  and  Brame  go  on  to  drav  a  comparison  between 
be  said  and  be  riunored  with  seem  and  appear,  and  they  suggest, 
following  Emonds'  analysis  for  the  latter  pair,  that  be  said 
is  generated  as  a  passive  by  the  rules  of  the  base  and  that 
its  subject  node  is  empty  in  deep  structure.  An  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  same  rule  that  gives  superficial  it_  to  weather 
verbs  such  as  rain  and  snow.   If  the  subject  node  of  be  said 
is  empty  in  deep  structure,  there  could  have  been  no  prior 
application  of  passive.  They  offer  the  following  derivation 
as  typical: 

7.  Empty-Np  be  said  such  feats  to  be  most  difficult 
Such  feats  are  said  to  be  most  difficult. 

After  subject  raising  has  applied,  pseudo-clefts  and  ques- 
tions can  be  formed: 

8.  a)  What  feats  are  said  to  be  most  difficult? 
b)  What  is  said  to  be  most  difficult  is  the 

full  gainer  with  half  twist. 
They  claim  that  say^  has  a  more  narrowly  restricted 
semantic  range  than  say  and  that,  say.,  only  can  be  used  in 
reporting  a  single  speech  act.  For  example,  consider  9  and 
10: 

9.  a)  All  of  a  sudden,  someone  said  that  George 

was  turning  blue.. 
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b)  *A11  of  a  sudden,  George  was  said  to  be 

turning  blue. 
10.   a)  Someone  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  carrots 

were  overcooked, 
b)  *It  was  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  carrots 

were  overcooked. 
The  passive  sentences  are  ungrammatical  when  modified  by  an 
adverb.  They  claim  that  this  follows  from  the  fact  that 
these  occurrences  of  say  do  not  report  a  single  speech  act. 

^•/hat  I  would  like  to  show  in  this  paper  is  that  both 
Lakoff's  and  Baker  and  Brame's  analyses  are  descriptively  and 
explanatorily  inadequate.   I  will  attempt  to  show  that  there 
is  only  one  verb  say  and  that  it  is  generated  as  an  active  by 
the  rules  of  the  base.   Say's  behavior  can  be  accounted  for 
pragmatically,  and  the  crucial  factor  is  whether  its  deep 
structure  refers  to  a  specific  person  or  persons,  or  to  an 
indefinite  group  of  people.   I  will  assume  that  complemen- 
tizer choice  is  in  fact  significant.   (see  Borkin,  1973, 
Kiparsky  and  Kiparsky,  1971,  Riddle,  1975.) 

First,  I  will  discuss  LaJcoff's  anEilysis.   Lakoff  claims 
that  when  say  takes  a  for-to  complementizer,  it  must  undergo 
the  rules  of  passive,  subject  raising,  and  agent  deletion. 
But  consider  the  following  sentences: 

11.  a)  f'ly  mother  said  for  me  to  come  home, 
b)  *My  mother  said  for  me  to  be  tall. 

12.  a)  The  judge  said  for  me  to  tell  the  truth, 
b)  *The  judge  said  for  me  to  be  innocent. 

13.  a)  The  Bible  says  for  you  to  obey  the  Ten  Com- 

mandments . 
b)  *The  Bible  says  for  you  to  have  blue  eyes. 
The  (a)  examples  above  all  contain  a  surface  for-to  com- 
olementizer  with  no  application  of  the  releveuit  rules,  yet 
they  are  grammatical.  The  (b)  sentences  are  ungrammatical  not 
because  of  failure  to  undergo  these  rules ,  but  because  there 
is  a  stative  verb  in  the  complement.  One  possible  problem 
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with  Lakoff  s  analysis  is  that  he  assxunes  that  the  complemen- 
tizers to  and  for-to  both  come  from  a  deep  structure  f or-to , 
and  that  in  some  cases  the  for  is  deleted  on  the  surface. 
At  the  moment,  I  can't  give  an  argument  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  real  evidence 
that  it  is,  either.  Archaisms  or  dialectal  variations  such  as 
"I  want  for  you  to  come  home"  cannot  be  construed  as  evidence 
that  there  is  an  underlying  for  in  all  infinitival  construc- 
tions for  all  speakers  of  English.  The  greater  generality 
this  analysis  affords  is  gained  only  at  the  expense  of  a 
more  abstract  grammar.  Note  that  the  only  places  where  sur- 
face for-to 's  are  foimd  is  in  emotive  predicates  and  with 
the  verb  say,  e.g.: 

Ik.     a)  It's  crazy  for  you  to  do  that 

b)  She  said  for  me  to  do  my  homework. 
Attempting  td  partially  explain  this  by  saying  that  say  for 
is  an  idiom  or  a  different  lexical  item  from  say  fail  because 
they  can  undergo  conjunction  reduction.  Green  (1969) 
showed  that  this  as  a  test  for  the  same  lexical  item,   e.g.: 

15.  What  did  your  mother  say? 

She  said  that  I  was  late  and  for  me  to  come  home. 
Now  consider  Lakoff 's  examples  given  on  page  1  as  1(c) 
and  (d)  and  repeated  here  as  16  and  17: 

16.  *Sam  said  John  to  be  tall. 

17.  *John  was  said  to  be  tall  by  Sam. 

16  is  xmgrammatical  because  the  wrong  complementizer  was 
chosen,  part  of  which  was  deleted.  A  sentence  like  16  needs 
a  that  complementizer  at  some  point  in  the  derivation  and  a 
tensed  verb.  Compare  I8  and  19: 

18.  *Sam  said  John  to  be  a  bastard. 

19.  Sam  said  (that)  John  was  a  bastard. 

The  choice  of  complementizer  is  significant,  since  for-to 
here  implies  some  sort  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  lower 
subject  over  the  action  in  the  complement.  That  is  used  to 
simply  state  a  fact  in  the  complement. 
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IT  is  lingranmatical  because  of  the  presence  of  the  phrase 
by  Sam.  Consider  for  a  moment  some  pairs  of  sentences  differ- 
ing only  in  what  shows  up  in  the  by-phrase. 

20.  John  was  said  to  be  a  bastard  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 

21.  a)  *John  was  thought  to  be  a  bastard  by  Sam. 
b)  John  was  thought  to  be  a  bastard  by  anyone 

who  ever  met  him. 

22.  a)  *John  was  considered  to  be  a  bastard  by  Sam. 

.  b)  John  was  considered  to  be  a  bastard  by  every- 
one who  ever  crossed  his  path. 

Notice  first  of  all  that  the  grammaticality  of  20  is  a 
counterexample  to  Baker  and  Brame's  claim  that  say  appears 
only  in  agentless  passives,  with  an  empty  subject  node  in 
deep  structure.  Also,  it  appears  that  sentences  of  this  type 
are  more  acceptable  when  the  agent  refers  to  a  person  or  per- 
sons in  a  non-specific  way  than  when  a  particular  person  is 
named.  There  is  a  conflict  of  focus  (using  this  term  inform- 
ally) in  the  redsed  sentences  where  a  particular  person  is 
named  as  the  agent,  \7hat  is,  one  of  the  pragmatic  effects  of 
raising  is  to  put  the  raised  subject  into  a  position  of  em- 
phasis in  the  sentence  and  de-emphasize  the  old  subject.   The 
focus  of  21  (a),  for  example,  is  John's  bastardliness ,  not 
that  it  was  Sam  who  thought  he  was  a  bastard.   The  retention 
of  Sam  in  this  sentence,  even  though  only  in  a  by-phrase, 
makes  it  seem  like  Sam  has  not  been  sufficiently  de-empha- 
sized. 

One  other  possible  explanation  is  that  the  length  of 
the  NP  following  by  makes  a  difference.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  23  is  Just  as  odd  as  21  (a): 

23-  *John  was  thought  to  be  a  bastard  by  Sam,  who  is  that 
tailor  from  Hoboken. 

Turning  to  Baker  and  Brame's  proposal,  there  is  a 
striking  counterexample  to  their  claim  that  say  is  generated 
as  a  passive  by  the  rules  of  the  base  and  that  there  is  an 
empty  subject  node  in  deep  structure.   Consider  2U: 
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{saidl 
sayj 


2k:     They  |  say  y  that  Kissinger  is  quite  a  play"boy. 
They  does  not  refer  to  a  specific  group  of  people  here. 
This  occurrence  of  say  is  synonymous  vith  those  of  25  and  26: 

25.  It's  said  that  Kissinger  is  quite  a  playboy. 

26.  Kissinger  is  said  to  be  quite  a  playboy. 

We  can  not  use  conjvmction  reduction  here  as  a  test  for  same- 
ness of  lexical  item  because  say  and  said,  and  be  said  differ 
morphologically.  However,  none  of  the  verbs  in  2k   to  26  refer 
to  a  single  speech  act ,  as  shown  by  their  inability  to  be  mod- 
ified by  an  adverb  such  as  in  (a)  shrill  voices  e.g. : 

27.  *They  said  in  shrill  voices  that  Kissinger  is  quite 

a  playboy,  (they  doesn't  refer  to  a  specific  group) 

28.  *It's  said  in  a  shrill  voice  that  Kissinger  is  quite 

a  playboy. 

29.  *Kissinger  is  said  in  a  shrill  voice  to  be  quite 

a  playboy. 
Since  Baker  and  Brame  point  to  speech  act  reference  as  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the  two  verbs  say, 
they  would  have  to  admit  that  say  in  2^+  is  the  same  say  as  in 
25  and  26,  unless  they  would  want  to  posit  three  verbs  say. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  extremely  ad  hoc. 

I  will  call  the  they  in  2k   "indefinite  they",  since  it 
is  not  an  anaphoric  pronoian  referring  to  a  specific  group  of 
people.  Assuming  that  the  synonymous  occxirrences  of  say  are 
derived  from  the  same  deep  structure,  in  order  to  generate 
2k   under  Baker  and  Brame 's  proposal,  one  would  have  to 
posit  an  Active  transformation  which  would  change  be  said 
to  say.  They  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  same  type  of 
rule  as  the  one  which  supplies  it^  in  25.  Not  only  is  it 
ad  hoc  to  posit  an  Active  transformation  based  on  only  one 
such  example  when  the  already  well  motivated  passive  rule 
could  handle  the  situation,  but  it  also  seems  rather  com- 
plicated to  say  that  in  Just  such  examples  they  is  inserted 
as  the  subject  rather  than  it_.   If  one  doesn't  assume  that 
the  synonymous  occurrences  of  say  come  from  the  same  deep 
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structure,  one  is  essentially  claiming  that  there  sire  three 
verbs  say,  tvro  of  which  differ  only  in  voice. 

Another  difficulty  for  Baker  and  Brame's  proposal  is  the 
construction  People  say.  Consider  the  sentences  in  30: 

30.  a)  People  say  that  Kissinger  is  quite  a  playboy. 

b)  For  a  while,  people  were  saying  that  Kissinger 
was  quite  a  playboy. 

c)  \Jhat   do  people  say  about  Kissinger? 

d)  People  will  say  anything. 

People  say  refers  no  more  to  a  single  speech  act  than  do  they 
say  or  it  is  said,  as  shown  by  its  inability  to  be  modified 
by  the  manner  adverbial  in  shrill  voices,  e.g. : 

31.  ^People  say         in  a  shrill  voices  that  Kissinger 

are  saying 
said 

is  quite  a  playboy. 

Baker  and  Brake's  analysis  does  not  take  care  of  these  facts. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  not  irith  the  verb  say,  but  with 

whatever  appears  as  its  subject. 

Now  let's  turn  back  to  the  sentences  given  earlier  as  9 

and  10  and  repeated  here  as  32  and  33  which  Baker  and  Brame 

offered  as  evidence  that  there  were  two  verbs  say  which  had 

different  speech  act  references. 

32.  a)  All  of  a  sudden,  someone  said  that  George 

was  turning  blue. 
b)  *A11  of  a  sudden,  George  was  said  to  be  turning 
blue. 
33-   a)   Someone  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  carrots 
were  overcooked, 
b)  *It  vms  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  carrots 
vrere  overcooked. 
One  problem  with  their  analysis  is  their  very  assumption 
that  speech  act  reference  is  in  fact  a  distinguishing  factor 
between  lexical  items.  One  could  Just  as  well  claim  that  this 
difference  is  due  to  a  property  of  the  subject  and  not  the  verb. 
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That  is,  the  crucial  factor  is  whether  it  is  a  particular  per- 
son or  persons ,  or  an  indefinite  group  of  people  doing  the  say- 
ing, and  the  verb  remains  the  same  in  each  instance. 

Notice  that  the  problem  illustrated  in  32  to  33  occurs 
with  other  raising  verbs  as  well,  e.g.: 

3h.     a)  All  of  a  sudden  someone  thought  that  George  was 
turning  blue, 
b)  *A11  of  a  sudden,  George  was  thought  to  be  txirn- 
ing  blue. 

35.  a)  All  of  a  sudden,  someone  proved  that  George  was 

turning  blue, 
b)  *A11  of  a  sudden,  George  was  proved  to  be  turn- 
ing blue. 

36.  a)  All  of  a  sudden,  someone  claimed  that  George  was 

turning  blue, 
b)  *A11  of  a  sudden,  George  was  claimed  to  be  turn- 
ing blue. 
Extending  Baker  and  Brame's  analysis,  one  would  have  to  posit 
two  verbs  prove ,  think,  and  claim  also. 

The  application  of  raising  changes  the  focus  of  a  sen- 
tence. In  32  (a),  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  act  of  saying 
and  how  it  was  performed.  The  emphasis  in  32  (b),  however, 
is  on  George's  blueness.   It  is  irrelevant  how  it  was  talked 
about  or  by  whom.   Therefore,  it  is  inappropriate  to  include 
a  manner  adverbial  in  32  (b).   Similarly,  in  33  (b)  passive 
applies,  with  the  pragmatic  effect  of  changing  the  emphasis 
from  the  act  of  saying  something  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  carrots.   The  new  interpretation  of 
33  (b)  renders  the  manner  adverbial  irrelevant. 

Now  consider  37 »  brought  to  my  attention  by  Georgia 
Green  (personal  communication),  and  38: 

37.  a)  /They  say~\  in  Washington  that  Kissinger  is  quite 


{^It's  saidj 
a  playboy. 
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'.  .'  b)  In  Washington,  Kissinger  is  said  to  be  quite  a 

playboy. 
38.  a)  During  the  Middle  Ages,  they  used  to  say  the 

earth  was  flat. 

b)  During  the  Itiddle  Ages,  it  was  said  that  the 
earth  was  flat. 

c)  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  earth  was  said  to  be 
flat. 

37  and  38  show  that  say  can  be  modified  by  time  and  place  ad- 
verbials  in  sentences  where  Baker  and  Brame  would  consider 
it  to  be  an  example  to  say^.  This  is  because  the  information 
given  in  these  adverbs  is  pragmatically  relevant  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence.   In  other  words,  the  adverbial  in  a  loud 
voj-ce  in  33  describes  the  action  of  a  particxilar  person,  and 
since  33  (b)  does  not  contain  a  reference  to  such,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  adverb  is  semantically  anomalous.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  makes  perfectly  good  sense  to  limit  the  possible 
world  of  reference  for  they  say  and  it's  said,  etc.  in  37 
and  38  vath  reference  to  place  (in  Washington)  and  time 
(during  the  Middle  Ages),  since  the  actions  predicated  by 
those  constructions  can  be  described  by  the  adverbs  in  ques- 
tion without  implying  reference  to  a  specific  person  or  per- 
sons. 

By   the  same  token,  Baker  and  Brame  would  have  to  posit 
two  verbs  laugh  to  account  for  39  and  Uo.   (where  they=in- 
definite  they ) . : 

39.   a)  I  laughed  at  him. 

b)  I  laughed  at  him  until  I  was  blue  in  the  face. 

^0.   a)  They  laughed  at  Edison. 

b)  *They  laughed  at  Edisop  until  they  were  blue 
in  the  face. 

There  is  one  problem  concerning  adverbs  (g.  Green,  J. 
Morgan,  personal  communication)  for  which  I  can  offer  only 
a  very  tentative  explanation.   Consider  I4I  and  k2: 
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Ul.  ^Kissinger  is  said  in  Washington  to  be  quite  a 
playboy. 

k2.   *The  earth  was  said  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  flat. 
Placement  of  the  place  and  time  adverbials  immediately  after 
be  said  makes  the  sentences  ungrammatical.  The  closeness  of 
the  verb  and  adverb  in  the  sentence  makes  it  seem  like  the  ad- 
verb is  focusing  more  on  the  action  described  by  the  verb 
say  than  is  appropriate  in  sentences  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  raised  subject.  Since  adverb  position  does  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  as  shown  in  ^3  and  kk, 
this  explanation  might  not  be  too  far  off. 

U3.  Kissinger  is  said  to  be  quite  a  playboy  in  Washington. 

kh.     The  earth  was  said  to  be  flat  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  last  difficrilty  I  will  discuss  for  Baker  and  Brame's 
proposal  is  illustrated  in  U5. 

i+5.  It's  said  that  Kissinger  is  quite  a  playboy,  but  I 
don't  know  by  \dio. 
Sluicing  applies  in  indirect  questions  after  Wh-Q  movement  to 
delete  repeated  occurrences  of  a  clause.   U5  can  only  have  come 
from  something  like  k6: 

k6.     Somebody  says  that  Kissinger  is  quite  a  playboy, 
but  I  don't  know  wh-someone  says  that  Kissinger 
is  quite  a  playboy. 
Even  if  one  posited  say  as  a  passive  in  deep  structure  in  both 
clauses,  how  would  one  explain  the  occurrence  of  who  if  the 
subject  node  in  deep  structure  were  empty?  If  one  tried  to 
claim  that  say  in  the  clause  with  who  was  say.,  and  allowed  a 
deep  structure  subject,  and  that  the  other  say  was  say^,  gen- 
erated as  a  passive  with  no  deep  structure  subject,  and  a 
separate  lexical  entry  besides,  one  would  have  to  allow  in- 
credibly sloppy  identity  between  the  two  clauses  to  delete 
the  "repeated  occurrence."  This  seems  ad  hoc  to  say  the  least, 
and  as  pointed  out  before,  one  of  the  tests  for  the  same  lex- 
ical entry  is  whether  or  not  a  second  occurrence  of  a  lexical 
item  can  be  reduced  under  identity  with  the  first. 
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The  following  sentences  might  seem  to  pose  a  difficulty 
for  the  claim  that  there  is  only  one  verb  say  with  respect 
to  the  reduction  test: 

hi.   *They  say  Nixon  is  guilty,  but  I  don't  know  who. 

U8.  They  say  Nixon  is  guilty,  but  I  don't  know  who 

exactly  Jsays  so     y 
\^s  saying  ity 

However,  I  think  that  the  difficulty  here  is  that  percep- 
tual confusion  results  from  the  use  of  they,  which  is 
homophonous  with  the  they  which  refers  to  a  specific  group  of 
people,  and  whose  use  in  such  a  sentence  would  be  contradic- 
tory. The  addition  of  the  extra  words  in  1+8  helps  to  clear 
this  up. 

In  summary,  the  point  of  this  paper  is  that  the  dif- 
ference in  behavior  between  the  so-called  two  verbs  say 
actually  stems  from  pragmatic  facts  about  the  subject 
rather  than  from  a  property  of  the  verb.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  posit  two  verbs  say  than  two  verbs  think ,  claim, 
or  laugh . 

One  final  note  of  interest  is  that  in  languages  as  diverse 
as  French,  Thai,  German,  Latvian,  and  Crow,  the  same  form  is 
used  for  say  in  both  the  X  says  and  it  is  said  constructions . 
e.g.  : 

U9.  French         a)  Jean  dit 
b)  on  dit 


Thai 


German 


Latvian 


a) 

Aporn  waa 

b) 

raw  waa 

a) 

Hans  sagt 

b) 

Mann  sagt 

a) 

Janis  saka 

b) 

saka 

John  says 

it  is  said 

(lit.  one  says) 

Aporn  says 

it  is  said 

(lit.  they  say) 

Hans  says 

it  is  said 

(lit.  one  says) 

John  says 

it  is  said 

(lit.  say-no  sub j . ) 


12lt 


Crow  a)     k-ui  say-plural 

b)     k-ui  it  is  said 


(lit.  say-plural) 


Notes 


I  am  indebted  to  Avery  Andrews,  Aleks  Steinbergs,  and 
Aporn  Svirintramont  for  the  Crow,  Latvian,  and  Thai  data, 
respectively,  and  to  G.  Green,  J.  Morgan,  W.  Ritchiej  G. 
Sheintuch,  and  K.  Wise  for  their  helpful  comments. 
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SUBJECT-RAI5ING~A  UNIT/iEY  RULE? 
Gloria  Sheintuch 

In  this  paper  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the  various  position^  lin/^uists 
have  taken  on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  subject-raising  into  subject  and 
object  positions  is  a  unitary  rule.   I  shall  argue  that  there  is  no  con- 
vincing evidence  for  an  a  priori  unitary  foiT.ulation  of  subjept-raisin^  into 
both  subject  and  object  positions  as  a  single  rule,  and  shall  brinj;  some 
evidence  from  Persian  for  the  justification  of  separate  rules  for  the  processes 
of  subject-raising  into  subject  and  object  positions. 

Subject-raising  is  a  transformational  process  that  derives  a  surface 
structure  like: 

1)  I  believe  Jean  to  be  ridiculous. 

in  which  "Jean''  is  the  direct  object  of  the  matrix  verb  ''believe'*,  from 
sentence  2)  in  which  "Jean"  is  the  subject  of  the  complement  clause: 

2)  I  believe  (that)  Jean  is  ridiculous. 

There  is  enough  evidence  to  establish  the  derivational  (or  trans-derivational) 
relationship  between  the  sentences.   I  shall  not  go  into  this  in  any  detail, 
as  Paul  Postal  has  treated  this  subject  rather  exhaustively  in  On  Raising.   In 
any  case,  the  rule  of  subject-raising  has  taken  out  the  subject  of  the  object 
complement  ''Jean  is  ridiculous*' and  raised  it  into  the  position  of  direct  object 
of  the  matrix  verb.  One  test  to  acertain  the  derived  objectnood  of  "Jean"  in 
1)  is  the  passive  transformation  which  promotes  a  direct  object  into  subject 
position  within  a  clause: 

3)  Jean  is  believed  to  be  ridiculous. 

Postal,  in  the  above  mentioned  work  gives  scores  of  soiind  arguments  justify- 
ing the  claim  for  the  derived  objecthood  of  the  underlying  subject  of  the 
embedded  object  complement  via  the  rule  of  subject-raising  for  Enclisn. 

The  rule  of  subject-raising  also  operates  on  underlying  structures  such  as: 
h)      [John  will  v/in]  is  likely, 
to  move  "John"  the  subject  of  the  subject  complement  up  to  become  the  subject 
of  the  higher  matrix  verb  "is  likely": 

5)  John  is  likely  to  win. 
The  rest  of  the  complement  is  extraposed  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

The  proce3s(es)  of  subject-raising  into  subject  and  object-positions  are 
usually  optional,  and  are  governed  by  the  matrix  verb.   In  English  subject 
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raising  into  object  position  is  governed  by  transitive  verbs  such  as  N'.Kant'', 
"*believe",  ''expect",  and  ''consider",  all  of  which  take  object  complements. 
''Consider"  is  an  example  of  a  verb  governing  obligatory  subject-raisin^;: 

6)  *I  consider  (it)  that  John  is  crazy. 

7)  I  consider  John  to  be  crazy. 

Some  of  the  intransitive  verbs  that  govern  tae  raising  of  the  subject  of  a 
subject  complement  into  the  higher  S  to  become  its  subject  are  "seen", 
•'turn  out'',  ^'appear'',  ''happen ",  and  "be  likely''.  Subject-raising  is  oblify-atory 
if  the  higher  verb  is  *'tend"  or  "begin'': 

8)  *That  John  is  helpfiol  tends. 

9)  *It  tends  that  John  is  helpful,   (where  extraposition  has  applied) 

10)  John  tends  to  be  helpful. 

Rosenbaiun  (196?)  discusses  the  transformational  processes  involved  in 
raising  the  subject  IP  of  a  complement  S  into  the  matrix  S.  He  presents  an 
analysis  in  which  a  rule  he  calls  "pronoun  replacement"  operates  to  lift  the 
subject  ^P  of  the  complement  of  the  matrix  verb  into  the  higher  S  to  replace 
the  "it"  pronoun  and  to  assume  its  grammatical  role,  subject  or  object,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.   I  shall  not  address  myself  to  the  issue  of  whether 
there  is  any  justification  at  all  for  an  underlying  "it"  pronoiin,  since  it 
is  irrelevant  to  the  discussion.   I  shall  likewise  ignore  the  issue  of 
whether  complementizer  choice  in  English  is  relevant  to  the  process  of 
subject-raising,  and  if  so,  hov/  that  relation  is  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
"pronoun  replacement"  rule,  as  Rosenbaum  presents  it,  would  operate  on  an 
underlying  structure  like: 

11)  I  believe  [Jean  is  ridiculous]. 

to  generate  the  surface  structure  in  sentence  l).    ' 

Rosenbaxm  didn't  work  out  the  details  of  his  "pronoun-replacement" 
rule,  but  he  viewed  subject-raising  into  both  subject  and  object  positions  as 
cases  of  the  same  syntactic  process,  and  therefore  proposed  a  sincle  riile  to 
capture  that  process.  Since  Rosenbaum  was  working  in  a  syntactic  fr.amework 
that  was  structurally  oriented,  where  grammatical  relations  were  captured  in 
terms  of  precedence  and  dominance  relations,  he  needed  an  identical  structural 
description  for  subject-raising  into  both  positions.  To  do  this  he  had  to 
"manipulate"  the  syntactic  underlying  structure  of  a  S  with  a  subject  comple- 
ment, so  that  the  complement  would  appear  after  the  matrix  verb,  and  contribute 
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towards  the  uniformity  of  structural  description  iie  vias  siiort  of.  He 
achieved  this  by  proposins  that  some .extraposition  rule  apply  prior  to 
subject-raising,  moving  the  subject  complement  after  the  matrix  verb.   In 
the  case  of  subject-raising  into  object  position  this  rule  of  extraposition 
would  not  affect  the  linear  order  of  the  sentence — that  is  to  say  it 
applies  vacuously.  Thus  in  this  system: 

12)  D.  S.:   It  [Bill  broke  his  leg]  happened. 

13)  Extraposition:   It  happened  [Bill  broke  his  leg] . 
Ik)     Subject-raising:  Bill  happened  to  break  his  leg. 

Rosenbaum's  ad  hoc  positing  of  *'it"  in  the  ;0.  S.  and  his  "engineered" 
ordering  of  the  extraposition  rule  before  subject-raising,  and  tliereby 
implying  that  extraposition  is  cyclic,  does  not  even  succeed  in  producing 
a  neat  and  elegant  formulation  of  the  process (es)  of  raising  into  both 
positions  as  a  single  unitary  rule.   Within  a  frainework  t.iat  assuiiies  an 
S.V.O.  underlying  order  for  English,  the  difference  in  the  structural 
characterization  and  linear  positions  of  the  two  IP  positions  into  w.iich  t'.ie 
subject  of  the  complement  could  be  raised,  namely  that  subject  s  (IP;  S) 
usually  appearing  before  the  verb  and  object  =    (IF;\P),  usually  appearing 
after  the  verb  (the  subject  of  a  S  in  the  IP  immediately  dominated  by 
that  S,  and  the  object  is  the  IP  immediately  dominated  by  the  ^P),  would 
not  permit  a  unitary  structural  description  for  the  two  instances  of 
sub j  ect-rai  sing . 

Though  a  single  unitary  rule  of  subject-raising  coulJ  not  be  easily 
formulated,  the  unity  of  the  subject-raising  process (es)  was  not  seriously 
questioned  or  investigated  by  linguists  until  lately.   I  ajn  not  saying 
at  this  point  that  the  failure  or  difficulty  to  corae  up  with  an  elegant 
formulation  necessarily  is  an  indication  of  something  suspicious  about  tne 
rvile.  VThat  I  am  merely  suggesting  is  that  in  every  case  of  rule  formula- 
tion, and  even  more  so  in  the  complex,  inelegant  cas3s,  before  reaching 
any  final  generalisation  about  some  linguistic  phenonena,  there  are  some 
criteria,  both  empirical  and  theoretical  that  must  be  considered  and  ex- 
amined to  make  sure  that  this  particular  generalization  is  warranted. 

Even  as  recently  as  three  to  four  years  ago  the  unity  of  tlie  two  processes 
of  subject-raising  was  still  being  taken  as  for-granted  by  riany  linguists. 
McCauley  (1970)  took  the  unity  of  the  rvile  for  granted  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  he  agreed  for  a  V.S.O.  underlying  word  order  for  English,  one 
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of  the  arguments  he  brought  up  was  that  a  V.S.O.  underlying  order  would 
provide  a  more  compatible  framework  for  the  formulation  of  su-cject-raisin^j 
as  a  single  elecant'  rule.   Postal  (197^)  agrees  witJi  and  supports  ilcCav/ley 
on  this  point.  V/ithin  a  theory  which  assumes  a  V.S.O.  underiyinc  structure 
for  English,  the  rule  of  subject-raising  would  be  fornnolated  as: 
15)   Subject-raising 


';+infin-i' 
Subject-raising  into  subject  position,  henceforth  "A-raisini^*"  could 

be  formally  shovm  to  be  a  specific  case  of  the  general  rule  given  above: 

l6)  A-raising: 


is  likely  is  crazy  John  is  likely'   John  to  be  crazy 

where  X,  Y,  Z  =  {2,  the  optional  (IP)  does  not  shovj  up. 

Likewise,  subject -raising  into  object  position,  henceforth  "B-raising,' 
could  be  a  case  covered  by  the  same  general  rule  of  subject-raising: 
17)  B-raising: 
^.-  S  .. 

V    (IP)    ^ """  ^     .  v-"^   (i'P)     IP  ,~^'«P 


believe 


John 


36  crazy 


believe 
where  X,  Y,  Z  = 

Then  a  later  rule  would  invert  the  linear  positions  of  the  subject  and 
the  verb,  yielding  the  English  surface  structure  of  S.V.O.   In  spite  of  the 
engineered  elegance  of  the  rule  of  subject-raising,  I  think  that  cuch  a 
treatment  of  the  process  is  questionable.   It  seems  to  me,  that  just  as  one 
would  not  necessarily  reject  a  certain  descriptively  adequate  rule  of 
grammar  as  linguistically  implausible — that  is  claim  that  the  rule  does  not 
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probably  capture  correctly  the  speaker's  knowledge— siaply  on  tae  r;rounds 
that  the  formulation  of  that  rule  is  too  coLOplex,  one  should  not  accept  a 
rule  as  the  correct  characterization  of  "what  is  going  on  in  the  head  of 
the  native  speaker"  merely  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  The  rejection  of 
one  rule  or  the  acceptance  of  tne  otiier  should  be  determined  primarily  on 
empirical  grounds.  The  fact  that  by  positin'i  the  V.S.O.  underlying  order 
for  English,  one  is  able  to  come  up  with  a  simple  forraulation  of  tne 
process (es)  of  subject-raising  into  both  subject  and  object  positions  as 
a  simple  unitary  rule  reflects  nothing  on  either  the  issue  of  whether  or 

not  subject-raising  is  a  single  rule  or  whether  or  not  the  V.G.O.  under- 

2 
lying  order  for  English  is  justified.   Each  of  these  issues  must  be 

settled  empirically  on  independent  grounds.   It  seems  to  me  that  the 
burden  of  the  proof  falls  on  the  one  who  advocates  a  V.S.O.  ra,ther  than 
S.V.O.  underlying  structure  for  English,  since  he  is  arguing  for  a  more 
abstract  underlying  form  for  all  sentences  of  English.  McCawley  brings 
up  as  one  piece  of  evidence  for  the  V.S.O.  londerlying  order  for  English 
a  weak  argument  based  on  the  "shaky"  notions  of  "elegance"  and  "siraplicity" 
of  an  even  more  "shaky"  unitary  rule  of  subject-raising,   he  then  has 
made  use  of  what  Zwicky  calls  "an  analytical  leap"  to  extend  this  some- 
what weak  and  questionable  V.S.O.  underlying  structure  for  certain  S's  of 
English  to  all  S's  of  English. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  will  ohow  thar  using  a  V.S.O.  underlying 
structure  for  sentences  of  English,  one  can  carry  too  far  the  idea  of  a 
unitary  formulation  of  raising.  Within  a  theory  that  accepts  the  V.S.O. 
underlying  structure  for  English,  one  can  conceive  of  a  relatively  simple 
rule  that  could  capture  A-raising,  B-raising,  as  well  as  certain  cases 
of  "tough-movement* raising  as  one  unitary  process,  a  view  not  too  many 
linguists  would  care  to  adhere  to. 

The  grammatical  rule  generally  referred  to  as  "tough  movement"  in- 
volves an  optional  process  of  raising  an  underlying  direct  or  indirect 

object  of  a  subject  complement  to  become  the  derived  subject  of  the  matrix 

jADJ? 
verb.   The  rule  is  governed  by  the  matrix  verb  which  consists  of  BE  +'    > 

such  as  "is  easy",  "is  fun",  "is  a  chore",  and  "is  a  Joy."  The  application 

of  tough  movement  to  an  underlying  sentence  such  as: 

18)   ["unspecified"  give  the  book  to  John]  is  impossible. 

where  the  subject  complement  has  an  unspecified  subject  that  does  not  shov; 
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up  in  surface  structures,  would  generate: 

19)  The  book,  is  impossible  to  give  to  John. 
Another  surface  variant  of  19)  is; 

20)  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  book  to  John. 

In  some  linguistic  literature  a  structure  like  20)  is  often  given  as  the 
input  to  the  tough  movement  rule — a  view  I  consider  rather  questionable. 
I  shall  not  go  into  this  matter,  and  &r  the  purposes  of  this  work  oiiall 
use  l8)  as  the  input  to  the  rule  of  tough  movement.   In  terms  of  tree  con- 
figurations, the  structural  description  l8)  and  the  structural  change  Ij) 
of  the  tough-movement  rule  within  a  V.S.O.  framework  is  as  follows: 

21)  ToLi";h-moveraent: 


is  impossible  give  the  book  to"'7oIm   is  impossible  the  book  to  give  to  John 
where  the  unspecified  embedded  subject  is  assumed  to  have  been  deleted 
(by  virtue  of  "clever  engineering"  rather  than  independent  justification) 
prior  to  tough-moveraent ,  thus  rendering  the  formulation  of  tiie  rule  of 
tough-movement  raising  for  the  example  above  no  other  than  a  case  of  the 
"so-called"  rule  of  subject-raising  formxilated  in  15). 

We  see  that  within  a  V.S.O.  framework,  the  notions  subject  and  direct 
object  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  dominance  relations,  so  that  the  only- 
device  available  for  defining  these  grammatical  relations  are  precedence 
relations.  Thus  the  notions  "subject"  and  "object"  are  not  uniquely 
defined  and  may  be  subject  to  change  with  every  case  of  IP  deletion,  IP 
insertion,  and  any  other  rule  involving  linear  re-ordering  such  as  topical- 
ization,in  the  course  of  the  derivation  of  a  particular  sentence.   There- 
fore, since  the  notions  "subject"  and  "object"  are  not  iminuely  definable 
in  a  V.S.O.  framework,  then  both  A-raising  and  B-rai sing  can  be  captured 
as  one  rule  by  placing  an  optional  IP  mode  after  the  matrix  V  in  the 
structuraJ.  description  of  the  rule.   Likewise,  subject-raising — the 
raising  of  a  subject  from  a  complement — and  some  cases  of  tougn-movement 
involving  the  raising  of  a  direct  object  from  a  complement,  clause  can  be 
construed  as  one  rule  by  excluding  the  unspecified  subject  IP  of  the 
complement  from  the  structural  description  of  the  rule. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  this  "equally  elegant  encineerinc"  to  produce  2.   single 
rule  for  all  the  three  processes  of: 

1.  Raising  of  lower  subject  to  higher  subject. 

2.  Raising  of  lover  subject  to  higaer  direct  object. 

3.  Raising  of  lower  direct  object  to  higher  subject  {when  tiie 
lower  subject  has  been  deleted). 

linguists  would  be  hesitant  to  make  the  generalization  tiiat  some  cases  of 
tough-movement  and  all  cases  of  subject-raising  are  instances  of  the  sams  rule. 
Some  of  the  argurr.ents  that  can  be  given  favoring  the  distinction  between 
subject-raising  and  tough-movement  raising  are: 

1.  There  is  a  syntactic  process  in  English  which  raises  indirect 
objects  to  become  the  subject  of  the  matrix  S,  that  is  to  say  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  second  or  third,  etc.  HP  after  the  V  of  the  complement 
clause  is  raised  into  the  higher  S  to  become  its  subject.  Such  cases, 
though  they  share  many  properties,  such  as  ru.le  government  for  example,  with 
tough-movement  raising,  CG.nnot  be  formulated  as  in  tough-movement  raising 

as  a  unitary  rule  with  subject-raising.  Thus  for  example: 

22)  John  is  impossible  to  give  the  cook  to. 

is  derived  from  the  underlying  I8)  where  ''John*  is  the  second  iP  after  tiie 
lower  verb.   One  cannot  a  priori  claim  that  the  raising  of  lower  direct 
object  to  higher  subject  when  the  lower  subject  has  been  deleted  is  a  case 
of  the  subject-raising  rule  rather  than  the  syntactic  process  just  described. 
One  must  check  further  to  determine  with  which  process,  if  any,  it  shares 
features  that  warrant  a  unitary  formulation. 

2.  Sentences  such  as: 

23)  John  is  impossible  for  me  to  feed. 

cannot  be  captured  by  the  subject-raising  rule  15),  because  where  the  subject 
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of  the  complement  is  specified,  the  direct  object  IP  is  no  longer  the  first 
IP  after  the  lower  V,  and  therefore  would  not  satisfy  the  structxiral  descrip- 
tion of  that  rule. 

3.  Tough-movement  or  the  raising  of  txie  complement's  object  is  not 
bounded  to  the  adjacent  clause,  while  subject-raising  is  bounded,  such  that 
a  raised  subject  is  restricted  to  a  next  higher  clause.  Examples: 

2k)      Karry  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  John  knows 
Mary  loves, 
which  is  derived  from: 

2i»)  S, 


cl     is  difficult 

/^-  -,_ 

I  believe  S 

John  Knows  57"__^ 

rtary  10 vet;  harry 
where  ''Harry"  is  raised  three  clauses  up.   Subject-raising  is  constrained  to 
the  next  higher  adjacent  clause.  Thus  if  subject-raising  were  to  apply  to 
the  following  underlying  representation: 
25)  S^ 


^ 


seems 


ohn  knows 


Mary  loves  Iiarry~ 
to  raise  "Mary"  two  clauses  up,  an  ungrammatical  S  vrauld  be  generated: 

26)  *Mary  seems  to  John  knows  loves  Harry. 

h.     The  rule  of  tough -movement,  that  is  the  raising  of  the  lower  object 
to  become  a  higher  subject  is  blocked  from  applj'ing  to  raise  dative  moved 
IP's  even  though  the  structural  description  of  the  rule  is  net,    i-zhereas 
subject-raising  applies  to  raise  any  subject  IP  regardless  of  its  source, if 
the  description  of  the  rule  is  met.   Thus  from  tne  underlying  representation 
17)  one  can  derive  22)  but  not: 

27)  *John  is  impossible  to  give  the  book. 

where  the  underlying  indirect  object  *' John"  had  undergone  dative-movement. 
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5.  Tough-movement  raising  is  governed  by  a. different  semantic,  class 
of  verbs  than  the  ones  governing  subject-raising. 

6.  Tough-movement  and  subject-raising  involve  the  raising  of  a  different 
grammatical  relation  IF — namely  tough-movement  raises  a  lov:er  direct  or  in- 
direct object  into  subject  position,  whereas  subject-raising  raises  a  lower 
subject  into  either  a  subject  or  direct  object  position. 

I  have  just  shovm  that  there  are  certain  cases  of  touTh-movement  that 
can  be  simply  captured  by  a  rule  of  subject-raising  for  English  in  a  frarae- 
vrork  which  posits  a  V.S.O.  underlying  word  order  for  tne  language.   I  have 
also  shown  that  sucn  a  unitary  characterization,  though  possible,  v;ould  ce 
incapable  of  captixring  many  significant  generalizations  about  the  two 
processes.   It  is  properties  such  as  the  grammatical  relations  involved  in  the 
rule,  rule  government,  the  change  induced  by  the  rule,  the  types  of  grammatical, 
processes  affected  by  its  application,  cyclicity,  rule-ordering,  boundedness, 
constraints  on  rule  application, whether  global  or  local,  co-occurence 
restrictions,  coreference  relationships  involved,  etc.   that  pla:/'  an  important 
role  in  determining  which  cases  could  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same 
process  and  which  should  be  excluded  as  part  of  another  process. 

A  theory  of  relationally  based  grammar  provides  a  linguistic  framework 
in  which  cross-linguistic  viniversal  properties  and  effects  of  a  rule  could 
be  captured,  as  opposed  to  a  theory  of  structurally-based  grammar,  where 
each  rule  is  defined  within  a  relatively  more  language-specific  struct^oral 
framework.   In  a  structuralfcr  based  theory  of  grammar  a  language  with  a  V.S.O. 
underlying  order  would  have  a  unitary  rule  of  subject-raising  whereas  a 
language  with  an  S.V.O.  order  would  have  to  either  make  do  with  an  inelegant 
unitary  rule  or  would  have  to  resort  to  two  rules.  Euch  arbitrariness  in  the 
characterization  of  gramjnatical  process  is  completely  avoidable  .rithiii  a 
theory  of  relationally-based  grammar.   In  this  respect  at  least  a  relationally- 
based  grammar  is  superior  to  a  structurally  based  one.  Working  within  a 
relationally  based  grammatical  theory,  one  would  have  a  universal  framework 
in  which  to  formulate  rules  for  all  languages  regardless  of  tr.eir  structural 
make-up.  The  language^pecific  structures  are  imposed  after  the  universal 
grammatical-relation  changing  rules  have  applied.   The  treatment  of  subject- 
raising  in  such  a  theory  would  be  less  'misleading  since  the  determination  of 
whether  subject-raising  is  a  unitary  rule  or  two  separate  rules  is  not  made 
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arbitrary  depending  on  the  structural  formulation  of  the  rule.   In  fact  sub,] eel 
raising  in  this  system  may  be  easily  formulated  as  2,  unitary  rule,  namely: 

28)  The  subject  of  the  complement  S  is  raiseu  to  the  next  liigher  S. 
VHiether  the  subject  is  raised  into  the  subject  or  object  position  is  deter- 
mined by  certain  universal  metatheoretic?il  constaiats  or  grammatical-rel- 
ation changing  rules,  the  one  relevant  to  this  case  being  the  "Relational 
Succession  Law"  which  states  that: 

29)  If  a  term  is  promoted  by  ascension,  then  it  assumes  the 
grammatical  relation  of  the  host  form  uhich  it  ascends. 

Thus  a  subject  which  is  raised  out  of  a  subject  complement  becomes  a  subject 
and  a  subject  raised  out  of  an  object  complement  becomes  an  object.   However, 
even  granting  the  validity  of  such  a  meta-theoretic  constraint,  one  cannot 
make  the  claim  that  all  cases  of  subject-raising  are  part  of  the  same  pi-ocess 
by  virtue  of  the  identity  of  their  formulation, both  of  which  cajs  be  formulated 
as  28)  without  the  necessity  to  mention  the  positions  to  which  the  subject 
is  being  raised  in  each  case.  To  establish  the  claim  that  the  rule  is  unitarj'' 
one  has  to  look  into  such  factors  as  to  whether  or  not  both  cases  of  subject- 
raising  are  governed  by  the  same  semantic  class  of  verbs,  whether  they  have 
the  same  constraints  imposed  on  them,  whether  the  relative  ordering  for  each 
case  with  respect  to  other  cyclic  rules  are  compatible.  Empirical  issues  of 
this  kind,  to  me,  seem  crucial  in  determining  whetuer  or  not  the  two  instances 
can  be  construed  as  part  of  the  same  rule.   On  methodological  grounds  one 
can  claim  that  the  similarity  of  grammatical  processes,  formal  and/or  in 
their  pragmatic  effects,  does  not  in  itself  call  for  the  collapse  of  the 
process  into  one  grijomnatical  rule.   Further  independently  motivated  evidence 
should  be  provided  in  order  to  justify  each  a  unitary  formulation. 

In  the  case  of  subject-raising  it  is  true  that  both  the  A-raising  and 
B-raising  processes: 

1.  Involve  the  raising  of  a  subject  from  a  lower  S 

2.  Are  cyclic 

3.  Are  bounded  to  the  next  adjacent  S 

k.     Have  either  verb-less  or  infinitival  complements  in  the  surface 
output. 

5.  Are  governed. 

6.  Presuppose  the  raised  subject  to  be  a  contemporary  of  its  derived 
clausemate — a  IP  of  tlte  matrix  sentence.  (This  observation  has  been 
mady  by  Postal,  19T'0. 
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However,  a  listing  of  the  similarities  vrithout  locking  for  the  dissinilaritiijs 
involves  as  much  of  a  "lie"  as  "telling  part  of  the  trutn."  In  order  to  ^et  a 
complete  picture,  one  must  not  overlook  the  dissimilarities  which  include  the 
following  differences  between  the  processes  of  A-raisin;;  and  3-raising: 

1.  They  involve  different  out-put  grammatical  relations,  namely  in 
A-raising  a  subject  ->■   subject,  and  in  B-raising  a  subject  -reject. 

2.  They  are  governed  by  verbs  from  different  semantic  classes.   B- 
raising  is  governed  by  transitive  verbs  taxing  object  complements 
and  A-raising  is  governed  by  intransitive  verbs,  taking  subject 
complements . 

3.  In  English  A-raising  is  always  accompanied  by  linear  extraposition, 
while  B-raising  is  not.   I  will  not  go  into  tne  issue  of  whetner 

it  is  justified  to  include  extraposition  as  part  of  the  A-raising 
rule. 
h.      They  have  different  ordering  relations  with  other  rules  within  the 
cycle.   Contrary  to  B-raising  there  is  no  evidence  that  A-raising 
needs  to  be  ordered,  intrinsically  or  extrinsically,  relative  to 
passivization,  within  a  given  cyclic  S.  Traditional  transformational 
grammar  treats  B-raising  as  intrinsically  ordered  before  passivi- 
zation within  the  same  cyclic  Si: 

30)  D.G.:  [l  believe   [John  is  a  thief]! 

S.  8-^ 

1  1 

31)  B-raising:   [I  believe  John  to  be  a  thief] 

S.  S. 

1  1 

32)  Passivization:         [John  is  believed  to  be  a  thief] 

S.  S. 

1  1 

Hov/ever,    if  A-raising  is   viev/ed  as  governed  by  intransitive  verbs   taking 

subject  complements  only,  it  cannot  interact  with  passivization,  which  is 

governed  by  transitive  verbs,  witnin  the  same  cyclic  £.: 

33)  D.S.:   [[John  is  a  thief]  is  likely] 

S.  S. 

1  1 

3'0  A-raising:    [John  is  likely  to  be  a  thief] 

S,  S. 

In  both  sentences  33)  and  3^^)  passivization  cannot  apply  on  the  Gi  cycle.   Thus 
by  using  the  "trick"  of  having  a  non-ur.itary  specification  of  rule-governing 
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elements  for  an  "allegedly"  unitary  rule,  T.rans format ional  Graminar  has  been 
able  to  get  around  the  issue  of  non-unitary  rule  ordering  of  subject-raising 
with  respect  to  passivization.  However,  if  one  is  to  interpret  the  traditional 
Transformational  treatment  of  subject-raisins  as  a  unitary  rule  to  i:ciply  that 
since  A-raising  and  B-raising  are  cases  of  the   same  rule,  they  are  governed 
by  a  single  common  semantic  class  of  verbs  including  all  the  verbs  that  take 
sentential  complements  from  v^hich  a  subject  can  be  raised,  then  A-raising  may 
interact  vrith  passivization  within  a  cyclic  Si.  Tims  a  sentence  like  30) 
may  be  analyzed  as  undergoing  both  passivization  and  A-raising  on  the  Si 
cycle  if  (and  only  if)  passivization  applied  first,  changing  the  sentential 
object  complement  of ''believe"  into  its  subject: 

35)  [  [John  is  a  thief]   is  believed.j 

S.  S. 

1  1 

Tlien  A-cajsing  trould  apply  to  generate: 

36)  [John  is  believed  to  be  a  thief.] 

S.  S. 

X  -1       .  ■ 

Such  an  analysis  involves  A-raising  being  governed  by  t;:ie  same  iiigher  verbs 
as  B-raising,  the  example  used  in  this  case  being  the  verb  *'believe."  I 
^dll  not  go  into  the  complications  sucii  a  view  might  involve,  but  it  v:ouJ.d 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  even  granted  that  no  complications  are  involved,  one 
could  not  motivate  a  unitary  fomnHation  for  the  two  processes  of  raising 
using  this  latter  interpretation  of  a  unitary  governing  class  of  verbs  for 
both  processes.  Such  an  interpretation  ends  up,  at  its  best,  provided  that 
it  makes  the  claim  that  all  sentences  with  the  structure  of  3o)   undergo 
passivization  prior  to  A-raising  vrithin  the  cycle,  with  an  equally  i:ideterrr.iuata 
position  as  that  of  the  old  interpretation.   In  either  interjjretation  it  is 
only  one  of  the  two  processes  of  subject-raising  that  interacts  wita  the  r\ile 
of  passivization  ^^dthin  a  given  cycle,  and  that  is  ordered  with  respect  to  it, 
so  that  the  non-interacting  subject-raising  process  would  vacuously  "take  on" 
the  other's  ordering,  without  having  the  potential  to  conflict  with  it. 
Though  I  admit  that  this  fact  does  not  render  subject-raising  a  non-unitary 
rule,  I  am  sure  it  vrould  be  invalid  to  make  a  claim  to  the  effect  tnat  tne 
rule  of  subject-raising  is  unitarily  ordered  before  passivization,  so  that  a 
unitary  formulation  of  the  rule  is  at  least  partially  motivated.   At  its 
worst,  this  new  interpretation  may  end  up  with  conflicting  rule  ordering 
between  each  case  of  the  two  processes  of  raising  with  respect  to  passivization. 
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If  one  rasikes  the  claim  that  in  all  sentences  \7ith  the  structure  of  3^)   the 
order  of  passivization  with  respect  to  subject-raising  within  t.ie  Ci  cycle 
is  optional,  then  both  analyses  are  possible,  liov/ever,  suc.i  a  position 
•'ould  involve  the  follovfing  intrinsic  ordins  within  the  cycle: 

37)  1.  B-raising,  2.  Passivization,  3.  A-raisino 

a^ain  stroncly  indicatin;  that  b-raisin{j  and  A-ri-isins  are  indiviaual  r-oles 
separated  in  the  cycle  by  an  intervening  passivization  rule. 

5.  The  types  of  grawmatical  processes  effected  by  taem  are  distinct. 
B-raising  is  motivated  in  the  most  psurt  in  order  to  explain  why  rviles  sucn  as 
reflexivization  and  passivization,  for  exanijle.  that  oruinarilj'  do  not  ai^ply 
across  a  clause  boundary  and  whose  operation  is  linited  vdthin  the  clause, 
exceptionally  apply  across  a  clause  boundary  in  some  cases: 

38)  D.  S.:  John,  believed  V4he.   was  a  foolf], 

39)  Reflexivation:   •■John,  believed.'  aiiaself.  vas   a  foolv 

1+0)  B-raisin^::  John,  believed  him.  to  be  a  fool. 
1  1 

UO)  then  undergoes  obligatory  reflexivization  to  produce  the  srajnmatical: 

Ijl)  Reflexivization:  John,  believed  himself,  to  ue  a  fool. 
for  ''he'' has  been  moved  up  to  becorae  the  clausemate  of  ''Jolm"  to  waicn  it 
is  coreferent,  so  that  the  structural  description  of  reflexivization  is 
met. 

U2)  D.  S.:   People  believed   [iiJohn  vras  a  fool^t], 
U3)   Passivization:   -John  was  believed  #  vras  a  fool,':. 
UU)  B-raising:  People  believeu  Joiin  to  be  a  fool. 
U5)  Passivization:  John  v/as  believed  to  be  a  fool. 
The  structural  description  for  passivization  is  met  by  kk)   since  ^'Joiin'' 
had  been  moved  up  to  become  the  clausemate  of  ''people''. 

however,  A-raising  does  not  nave  tiiis  type  of  effect  on  derivations. 
Rather,  A-riising  exjjlains  a  different  type  of  exceptions,  waere  certain 
constituents  that  ordinarily  occur  in  the  immediate  environmetit  of  the 
first  V  in  a  \P  sequence  do  not  occur  in  the  immediate  enviroiuaeut  of  an  A- 
raising  verb  if  it  happens  to  be  tne  first  V  in  a  V'  se-iuence,  but  rather 
occur  in  the  corresponding  immediate  environment  (in  front  of  or  after )  of  the 
following  V — behaving  as  if  tiie  A-raising  verb  v;ere  "invisible"  to  those 
distribution  processes.  Examples  of  exceptions  to  regvilar  distributions  of 
constituents  in  which  A-raising  verbs  intervene  involve  processes  such  as 
"there" —  insertion   quantifier  float,  and  discontinuity  of  idioms,  /ill 
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these  cases  motivate  A-raising  by  explaining  that  the  seemin.s  "invisibility" 
of  the  A-raising  verb  in  certain  phrases  and  structures  is  due  to  its  exclus- 
ion from  the  \P,  as  a  higher  verb,  not  present  in  the  B  in  vrtiich  "there" — 
insertion,  quantifier  float,  or  the  idiom  occurs: 

h6)      D.S.:   [A  fly  is  in  my  soup]  seems. 

hj)      "There" — insertion:  .[There  is  a  fly  in  my  soup]   seems. 

hQ)     A-raising:   There  seems  to  be  a  fly  in  my  soup. 
kS)   meets  the  structural  description  of  "there"-insertion,  since  "seem"  does 
not  belong  to  the  same  clause  in  which  "there"-insertion  applies  to  insert 
"there"  in  place  of  an  indefinite  IP  which  it  moves  to  the  right  of  the  verb 
BE. 

k9)      D.S.:   [:L;ach  of  them  left  separately]   seems. 

50)  Quantifier-float:   [They  each  left  separately]   seems. 

51)  A-raising:   They  seein  to  each  have  left  separately. 

k9)     meets  the  structural  description  of  quantifier  float,  since  "seem" 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  clause  in  which  quantifier  float  uas  applied, 
deleting  the  preposition  "of"  and  moving  the  quantifier  to  the  right  of 
the  IP  up  to  the  verb  "left"  (unless  the  verb  is  a  finite  form  of  BE). 

52)  D.S.:    [Illness  struck  him  in  his  last  days]  seems. 

53)  A-raising:   Illness  seems  to  have  struck  hiiri  in  his  last  days. 
"Illness  strikes  someone"  is  an  idiom,  so  that  unless  "seem"  is  introduced 
into  the  idiom  via  A-raising,  one  would  be  claiming  that  "illness  seems  to 
strike  someone"  is  another  idiom,  listed  separately  in  the  lexicon  of  the 
language . 

6.   In  some  languages  either  one  or  each  of  A-raising  and  B-raising  is 
subject  to  different  constraints.   If  in  a  certain  language  there  are 
different  constraints  imposed  on  different  cases  of  a  rule  application, 
then  the  unity  of  the  rule  is  suspect.   Szamosi  (1973)  argues  that  A-raising 
and  B-raising  are  to  be  construed  as  two  separate  processes.   He  shows  that 
in  French  and  Hungarian  subject-raising  from  object  complements  is  subject 
to  certain  constraints  that  do  not  hold  for  subject-raising  from  subject 
complements,  namely  that  in  these  languages  the  subject  of  an  object  comple- 
ment, as  opposed  to  that  of  a  subject  complement,  may  be  raised  if  and  only 
if  the  predicate  of  the  complement  does  not  contain  a  verb: 

^k)     A-raising:   Robert  semble  (etre)  intelligent. 

55)   B-raising:   On  considere  Robert  (*etre)  intelligent. 
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56)  A-raisinc:   Robert  semble  avoir  reussi  a  ses  exar.iens. 

57)  B-raisinf^:   ■■•■On  considere  Robert  avoir  reussi  a  ses  exanens. 
'.Jhether  one  would  i/ant  to  clain  that  there  is  an  obligatory  "to  be" 
(copula)  deletion  after  B-raising  in  the  case  of  53)  or  to  a^ree  with  the 
implications  of  Szamosi's  formulation  of  the  constraint  on  the  operation  of 
B-raising  in  French  (and  Hungarian)  that  B-raisinc  operates  on  subjects  of 
object  coapleraents  whose  predicates  are  vero-less  — the  implication  bein-j 
that  either  there  is  no  copula  in  the  cor.ipler.ient  clause  in  the  D.b.  or  that 
the  copula  is  deleted  at  a  stage  in  the  derivation  prior  to  L-raisin-j; — is 
another  interesting  issue  vmicn  is  of  no  direct  relevance  to  our  discussion. 
Before  I  go  on,  however,  I  would  like  to  mention  tnat  the  latter  position 
allows  a  more  general  formulation  of  t:ie  constraint  on  B-raising  to  cover  both 
types  of  cases  as  in  55)  and  57).   In  any  case,  tne  effect  of  ooth  accounts 

is  the  same,  namely  that  in  French  sentences  B-raised  objects  and  "verbal" 
complements  (by  "verbal"  I  mean  "verb-containing")  cannot  co-occur.   The 
fact  that  the  postulating  of  this  type  of  a  constraint  on  A-raising  is  not 
warranted  points  to  the  need  for  the  separation  of  the  two  rules  of  subject- 
raising  in  the  gramraar.   Furthermore,  and  I  tnink,  cleverly,  Szamosi  shows 
that  since  the  same  restriction  holds  for  the  passive  ver-^ion  of  the  sentences 
with  B-  raised  objects: 

58)  Robert  est  considere  (""■etre)  intelligent. 

59)  *'Robert  est  considere  avoir  reuiJsi  ?  ses  examens. 

This  generalization  can  be  captured  by  relating  the  passive  sentences  to 
their  respective  active  paraphraseL^,  wnich  have  tiie  same  distribution  of 
grammatical ity.   However,  this  correspondence  in  graiiiriaticality  between 
the  active  and  the  passive  sentences  is  lost  if  one  is  to  account  for  A- 
raising  and  B-raising  by  a  single  unitary  rule  of  ouuject-raising.   In  the 
ca;ie  of  a  unitary  rule  of  subject-raising  ''considere'"  v.-ould  be  able  to 
trigger  A-raising  as  well  as  B-raising  so  that  02)  could  be  possibly 
derived  in  tv;o  A-mys .   The  more  "accepted"  derivation  has  B-raising  apply  to 
the  D.S.   60)  raising  >'Robert''  to  become  the  direct  object  of   the  uatrix  S  as 
in  55)  which,  in  turn,  undergoes  passive,  making  'Robert''  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  in  62).   liowever,  one  could  not  rule  out  the  second  derivation 
vfhich  would  have  passivization  apply  to  change  the  sentential  object 
complement  into  a  oubject  complement  fror.  which  a  subject  vrould  be  raised. 
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D.S.:   60)   On  considere  [Robert  (est)  intelligent.] 
Passivization:  Cl)   [Robert  (est)  intelligent]  est  considere. 
A-raising:   62)   Robert  est  considere  («etre)  intelligent. 
Lesides  its  failure  to  rule  out  one  of  tvro  possible  derivations,  a  unitary 
formilation  of  subject-raising  would  allow  for  an  analysis  in  wliich  62)  is 
derived  via  passive  and  A-raising.   This  latter  analysis  would  be  undersirable, 
since  to  be  able  to  account  for  the   unsraimnaticality  of: 

63)  ••■Robert  est  considere  etre  intelligent . 
one  would  have  to  claim  that  it  is  a  property  of  the  verb  "considere*'  not 
to  allow  subject-raising  from  complements  \7ith  verbal  predicates.   Such  a 
position  implies  that  it  is  an  accident  that  all  and  the  only  such  exceptional 
matrix  verbs  consist  of  the  object-embedding  verbs.  But  to  separate  subject- 
raising  into  A-raising  and  B-raising  would  restrict  A-raisinc:  to  be  governed 
by  verbs  which  talce  subject  complements,  and  thus  vrould  automatically 
establisn  the  intrinsic  ordering  of  li-raisihg  before  passivization  in  the 
cycle.   In  such  an  accovuit  only  one  derivation  is  possible  and  the  un- 
f';rai:nnaticality  of  the  passive  sentence  with  B-raised  objects  and  cor,ipler.ients 
with  verbal  predicates  would  be  explained  by  the  ^iieneral  constraint  on  the 
application  of  B-raising,  which  is  motivated  on  independent  groiuids. 

In  the  rest  of  this  paper  I  shall  bring  up  evidence  of  this  latter 
type — namely  the  difference  in  the  language-specific  constraints  on  the  two 
rules  of  raising — in  order  to  establish  more  firmly  the  position  that  A- 
raising  and  B-raising  should  be  construed  as- two  separate  I'ules.   for  this 
purpose  I  shall  use  Persian.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  justify 
the  A-raising  and  B-raising  rules  for  Persian. 

Persian  is  a  S.D.V.  language.   Evidence  for  A-raising  in  this  language 

comes  from  sentences  such  as : 

^1  V  .      .   /   X        ■    .  •      r  baSad  1 

6^)   oe-nazar-am    miresad   (ke)    parviz  divane  I   ast  v 

\.  sod  . ! 

to-sight-iny    reaches  (that)    Parviz   mad    roe    (subjunctive) 


seems  to  me 


'It  seems  to  me  that  Parvix   is       mad. 

became 


r  oc 

)  is     '        I. 

Y become 


whose  subject  complement  has  undergone  obligatory  extraposition.   The  deep 
structure  for  6U )  is  of  the  form: 
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r  ast     "i 

65)        [parviz  divane   .'  'Sod      <.        Jhenazarar!  miresad 

1.  basadi 

1  is  "f 

[Parviz  mad    '  became         v]  seems  to  ue 
t.be  (subjiinctivej 

Other  syntactic  surface  variants  of  the  above  dee^..  3tructure  are: 

oG)     parviz  divane  benazaran  miresad 

Parviz   raad      seems  to  ne. 

'Parviz  seems  to  me  to  be  mad.'  .   ^ 

r  ast_  ^. 

67)  parviz  benazaram  miresad   (ke)   divane  -;  3od_   '- 


baSad 
Parviz  seems  to  me      (that)   mad 


becarae 
\be   (subjunctive) 


'Parviz  seems  to  me  to  be  mad. ' 
"Parviz"  has  become  the  matrix  subject  in  66)  and  67),  thus  trisgering  agree- 
ment in  tne  matrix  verb  "miresad''  vuich  ends  vit;i  -ad 'J  the  third  person 
singular  ending.   If  "Parviz"  is  replaced  by  a  plural  compound  subject  *'Parviz 
and  Bijan"  the  verb  would  take  the  t)nrd  person  plural  suffix  -and: 
Go)     paxviz-ve-bijan  divane   benazaram  miresand 
Parviz  and  Bijan   mad     seem  to  me 

'Parviz  and  Bijan  seem  to  me  to  be  mad.'  ^  ^   , -, 

I  ast and  j 

69)  parviz-ve-bijan  benazaram  miresand  (ke)  divane  /  Sodand  >- 

^  1  basand  \ 
I  are    |  V.   ' 

Parviz  and  Eijan  seem  to  me   (that)  mad  .'  became  ^ 

I  be (subjunctive) 

'Parviz  and  Bijan  seem  to  me  to  be  mad.' 

Notice  that  if  the  complement  retains  the  verb,  it  must  be  c-xtraposed,  and 

the  complementizer ^ke'optionally  appears  as  in  Gk) ,    J7),  and  69).   If  the 

complement  loses  its  verb  as  in  the  A-raised  sentences  G<))   and  68),  then 

extraposition  does  not  apply  and  the  complementizer'ke' does  not  a.ppear. 

Though  I  use  the  terms  "retain"  and  "lose"  the  verb,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to 

commit  myself  to  the  position  that  the  verbal  element  was  underlyingly 

present  in  the  deep  structure,  though  I  do  strongly  suspect  that  it  iz   a 

fairly  reasonable  ana^is.   Also  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  at  this  point 

that  the  non-subjunctive  versions  of  67)  and  G^)   convey  a  greater  certainty 

on  the  part  of  the  speaker  regarding  the  statement  made  about  the  r-tised 

subject: 

In  Persian  a  subject  pronoun  can  be  optionally  deleted: 


m2 


70)  (u)  divarie   Mod.  , 

he   mad      became. 

'he  becarie  mad. ' 
■cilice  the  subject  pronoun  is  completely  recoverable  from  information  in  t'ae 
verbal  suffix  which  indicates  the  person  and  the  number  of  the  subject.  T.ie 
question  may  arise  i7hether  sentences  6?)  and  69)  can  be  considered  to  aave 
bean  derived  from  a  similar  sentence,  but  vfith  a  complement  vrtiose  subject 
has  tindergone  the  optional  subject  pronoun  deletion,  rather  than  the  A- 
raising  derivation,  implying  that  the  matrix  subject  is  basic  in  the  under- 
lying representation,  especially  since  in  certain  cases  the  verb  in  the  comple- 
ment remains  tensed  and  narked  for  person  and  number.   Such  an  analysis  is 
implausible,  for  if  the  "supposed"  optionally  deleted  subject  is  not  deleted 
the  sentences  are  ungranimatical:  ,   j.  -i 

71)  *parviz  benazaram  miresad  (ke)  u  divane  J  ^od  V 

(^  baoadj 

Parviz  and  Eijan  seen  to  me  (that)  they  mad' 

\  Decame         (^ 

[be  (subjunctive) j 
Another  unlikely  alternative  to  the  analysis  taat  subject- raising  has 
applied  to  generate  u7)  from  65)  is  the  vie\i   that  67)  iias  been  derived  via 

equi-iP  deletion  from: 

f  ast  1 
73)  parviz^   [parviz-   divane  ^v   V  jbenazarcim  miresad. 

r  is    1    -^ 

Pairviz  [Parviz  raadj,      v] seems  to  me. 
•^became  j 

Then  equi-lP  deletion  would  apply  to  delete  the  second  "Parviz' — the  subject 

of  the  complement  clause — coreferential  to  the  higher  IP  ^'Parviz".  Equi-iP 

deletion  vrould  be  followed  by  an  obligatory  extraposition  rule  which  moves 

the  complement  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,   iiowever  such  an  analysis  is 

uninotivated,  for  it  allows  for  an  intransitive  verb"benazar  residari'  to 

tike' a  sentential  object  complement.   The  verb"benasar  residan"can  under  no 

circumstances  take  a  direct  object: 

7^)  "Ali  parviz-ra  benazar  miresad. 

., .  „   .   definite 
All  Parviz-,.   ^  ,  .  ^   seems 
direct  object 

marker 

However  the  obligatorj'-  extraposition  of  the  complement  to  the  end  of  the 

sentence  occurs  as  part  of  the  regular  equi-tP  deletion  process  in  Persian: 

j  astar.n 
75)  D.S.:  man   [man  bozorg  (Sodamj]  mixam 

I    [il   big  )f"   I  }  want 
\  became) 
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(  ■'•■astan  "j 
76)  Equi-lP  deletion:   man  mixan  (ke)  bozorj  J "sodam  v 


J "sodam  ^ 
^  basain  l 


v.'ant  (tiiat;   oi/j,   ... 

'••'oecane 


be  (subjunctive)) 
'I  want  to  be  big.' 

Notice  that  equi-IP  deletion  in  Persian  produces  a  subjunctive  forr.i  of  the 

verb  in  the  complement,  so  that  a  tensed  verb  in  the  conj^jlement  nakcs  the 

sentence  ungrammatical.   Tnis  is  definitely  not  the  case  in  sentence^  li/.e  67)- 

To  be  able  to  "conjure  up"  an  equi-iP  deletion  analysis  for  sentences  of 

type  66)  is  even  more  unlikely  than  for  67),  for  besides  all  the  previously 

mentioned  difficulties,  it  seems  there  are  additional  ones,  one  of  then  bainc 

that  the  obligatory  extraposition  characterizing  the  equi-;P  deletion  in 

Persian  fails  to  occur.   Another  problem  is  that  in  ^6)  tlie  coi.''iplement  is 

verbless,  vrhereas  a  sentential  complement  reduced  as  a  result  of  tne  equi-:P 

deletion  is  never  non-verbal: 

77)  "man   mixam.  (ke)   bozorg.   (extra;_^osed) 

I     want   (that)   big. 

78)  *man  bozorg  mixam  (non-extraposed) 

I     big   \/ant. 
Thus  the  rule  of  A-raising  in  Persia.n  can  be  summarized  as  tne  subject 
of  the  sentential  subject  comx^lement  is  raised  to  suoject  position  in  the  next 
hi.gher  S.   The  reduced  complement  v/ill  not  be  extraposed  if  it  is  non-verbal 
(that  is  if  the  underlying  complement  verb  is  a  "non-weighty"  verb  Bii  that 
io  deleted  at  some  stage  in  the  derivation),  and  will  be  extrax;osed  vith\:e'' 
as  an  optional  complementizer  if  it  contains  a  verb.  The  verb  can  be  eitner 
tensed  or  subjunctive.   If  the  complement  has  a  semantically  more  weighty 
verb  thar.  BE  or  BLCOIIE,  tiien  the  verb  is  not  deletable^  and  therefore  t.ie 
reduced  complement  is  extraposed: 

79)  D.S. :  [parviz  maryam-ra  dust  daraa]  beaazaram  uiresad 

rr^   •   ■-    definite     ■,-,■,       ^  j. 

[Parviz  iiary  like  has]    seems  to  me. 

u.o.  marker   <- — .  » 

love.s 

80)  A-raising:  parviz  benazaram  rairesad  (i.e)  naryan-ra i  dust  darad 

/  dust  dalte 

c  asa  X 


Parviz  seems  to  me  (tuat)  llary  -  definite   gloves 

d 

•Parviz  seems  to  me  to  love  .iary.' 


d.o.  marker  j love  (sr.bj 


11+4 


.'\gain  here  the  tensed  "dust  darad"  is  used  to  express  a  certainty  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  about  tae  statement,  while  the  subjunctive  "dust  daSte 
ba^ad"  is  used  to  express  that  the  contents  of  tiie  con.plenent  is  the  subjec- 
tive opinion  of  the  speaker. 

Evidence  for  B-raising  in  Persian  conies  frora  sentences  suca  as: 

81)  maryam  hesab  mikonad  (ke)  ba5e  divane  \   *     \ 

j^  ba"sad  J 
r  is  -j 

Mary  cpu;it  'io^s(that)  child  mad  ^    became  v 

considers  |^  be  (subjunctive)] 

'Mary  considers  tne  cnild  to  be  mad.' 
which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  structures  tuat  iiave  under^'one  obliga- 
tory extraposition,  applying  to  all  sentential  object  complements.   Thus  tne 
underlying  representation  for  Ol)  is: 

82)  D.S.:  maryam  [  baJSe  divane  |  ^"^  '  J  hesab  mikouad 

Mary   1  cnild  mad  1  becamej  J  considers 

A  syntactic  variant  of  this  sentence  is: 

83)  maryam  ba?e-ra    divane  hesab  mikonad(es) 

Mary  child-def.    mad    considers  it 
d.o.  marker 

'Mary  considers  the  child  to  be  mad. ' 
In  this  case  "bace"  the  subject  of  the  object  complement  has  become  the 
object  of  the  matrix  verb,  as  indicated  by  the  -"ra"  marker  for  definite 
direct  objects  which  is  attached  to  it.   "bace"  also  takes  the  direct 
object  position,  which  is  after  the  subject,  and  before  tae  verb.   At  this  >oint, 
I  realize  that  I  have  not  given  any  syntactic  evidence  shovrin:3  that  the 
supposedly  raised  "bace"  has  been  in  fact  the  londerlying  subject  of  the 
complement,  though  empirical  evidence  for  tais  can  be  produced.   I  have 
not  dealt  with  the  production  of  such  proof  in  this  paper,  since  I  am  not 
so  concerned  witu  the  formalism  of  the  proof  as  v:ith  the  characterization 
of  the  process.  Iiov/evever,  I  v;ill  mention  tne  v,-ell-kno;rn  argument:   the 
selectional  restrictions  betv/een  "baCe"  and  the  verbal  complement  being 
exactly  those  that  obtain  between  a  subject  and  a  verb,  tadi  to  claim  that 
each  sentence  structure  was  generated  separately  in  the  base   by  different 
pnrase  structure  rules  would  miss  important  generalizations. 

One  test  for  the  derived  "objectnood"  of  "baJfe"  is  the  "-ra"  transporta- 
tion rule.  The  definite  direct  object  marker  "-ra"ma  non-extraposed  restrictive 
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relative  clause  in  Persian  can  be  transported  to  the  liead  :P  with  the  deletion 

of  the  optional  shaaov  pronoun  in  the  relative  clause  if  the  nead  IP-  is  not 

marked  with  respect  to  case,  that  is  to  say  it  is  the  matri:-;  subject: 

8U)  bace-i-ke  diruz  (u-ra)  didam-(es)  gaSany  ast. 

Child-a-that  yesterday  (it-definite)     I  sav;  (he)  pretty  is. 

d . o .  marker 

'The  Child  I  saw  yesterday  is  pretty. ' 

85)  *'-ra  transportation: 

bace-i-ra  -ke  diruz  didajn-(es)  gasang  ast. 

Child-a-definite-that  yesterday  I  saw- (it)  pretty  is. 
d.o.  marker 

'Tlie  child  I  saw  yesterday  is  pretty.  ' 

'■-eo"  is  an  optional  object  clitic  attached  to  the  verb.   This  object  clitic 

becomes  obligatory  if  the  relative  clause  is  extrapored  and  the  optional 

pronoun  copy  does  not  appear  on  the  surface  structure: 

86)  bace-i-  mariz  ^od  ke  diruz  didam-"(es) 
child-a  sick  became  that  yesterday  I  sav/-it. 
'A  child  became  sick,  who  I  saw  yesterday.' 

Like  underlying  objects,  objects  derived  via  3-raisin'^  nay  under^-o  the'Va-" 
transportation  rule: 

87)  bace-i-ke  maryaiii  (u-ra)  divane  hesab  raikonad-(es)  ga-sang  ast. 

Child-a-thot  jMary  (it-definite)     mad  considers-(it)  pretty  is. 
d.o.  marker 

"Tlie  child  liai-y  considers  to  be  mad  is  pretty.' 

88)  bace-i-ra-l:o    raaryam  divane  hesab  rp.ikonad-(e5 )  ga^anc  ast. 

Child-a-definite   -that  Mary  mad  considers-(it )  pretty  is. 
d.o.  marker 

'T:ie  child  Mary  considers  to  be  mad  is  pretty.  ' 
Another  test  for  the  derived  objecthood  of  Lace  in  33)  is  the  syntactic 
process  of  passivization  whicu  operates  to  promote  direct  objects  into 
subject  position,  generally  deleting  the  underlying  suuject,  renderin,; 
Persian  passive  sentences  agentless.   This  rule  operates  on  83)  to  yield  the 
grammatical  sentence; 

89)  bace  divane  hesab  mi-savad 
child  mad  considered  is 

'The  child  is  considered  to  be  mad.' 
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Since  the  verb  in  the  complement  is  semantically  non-weighty  such  as  BE,  one 
might  claim  that  an  obligatory  "to  be"  deletion  rule  has  applied  to  all 
complements  whose  subjects  have  been  Jj-raised.   Such  a  ruJ.e  v/ould  call  for 
a  much  less  general  constraint  on  the  application  of  B-raising,  restricting 
its  application  so  that  it  raises  the  subject  of  sentenial  oDject  comyleipents 
that  are  either  non-verbal  or  which  contain  the  verb  Bii;  Iiowever,  I  shall 
not  go  into  this  issue  in  my  paper.  IThat  is  significant  at  this  point  is 
that  a  B-raised  IP  does  not  co-occur  uith  a  verb  containing  complement,   ouch 
a  non-verbal  complement  is  not  extraposed  and  has  no  complementizer  to  intro- 
duce it.   Sentences  vdth  a  B-raised  object  and  a  complement  containing  a 
verb  are  ungrammatical  vri.th  or  without  the  complementizer  and  irrespective 

of  vhetiier  tne  complement  verb  is  tensed  or  not:       \- ast   '7 
90)  '""maryam  baSe-ra  hesab  mikonad   (ke)  divane  <  sod   |- 

(  baSadJ 

Ilary  child-definite     considers  that  madris  1 

d.o.  marker  i  became         ^ 

.  \^be  (subjunctive )J 

('Mary  considers  the  child  to  be  mad.') 

1)  •'maryam  bace-ra  hesab  mikonad  (ke)  az  otag  birim  ^amade  ast   \ 

j^cimade  baSad  ( 

Mary  child-definite    considers  (that)  from  room  out  \   nas  co';:e  \ 
d.o.  marker  \  have  cone  \ 

(subjunctive 

'Mary  considers  the  child  to  have  come  out  from  the  rooui.' 

The  question  may  be  raised  here  of  whether  sentences  such  as  83)  should  be 

cnaracterized  has  having  undergone  "clause  -union"  rather  tnan  B-raisinj. 

In  a  "clause-union"-type  analysis  one  could  say  that  the  non-verbal  predicate 

of  the  jomplement  S  has  been  raised  to  form  a  single  compouiid  verb  with  tae 

higher  verb,  and  its  ex-subject  has  taken  up  the  next  empty  slot  in  the  Ileenan- 

Comrie  heirarchy,  namely  the  direct  object  position.   I  will  not  go  into 

whether  or  not  a  case  can  be  made  for  such  an  analysis,  though  I  do  suspect 

that  such  a  case  would  be  extremely  "shaky,"  for  the  distribution  of  the 

object  clitic ''-eS" reveals  that  the  non-verbal  j,iredicate 'divane"in  33)  cannot 

be  construed  as  part  of  the  higher  verb.   In  Persian  the  object  clitic '-o?'' 

can  appear  as  a  suffix  to  any  of  the  elements  in  tae  verb.   Thus  03)  has  a 

surface  variant  in: 


lU? 


92)  maryam  bace-ra  divane  hesab-{eS)  inikonad. 

Mary  child-definite     mad     coiant-(it)  raises 

d.o.  marker  '."I  .^ 

,  .  considers  it 

.lary  considers  the  cliild  to  be  mad.' 

but  not   in  93),   showing  that "divane"  has  not  become  part  of  the  higher  verb: 

93)  *inaryain  ba5ie-ra         divane-s     hesao     inikonad. 

Mary  child-definite       mad-it         considers 
d.o.  marker 

Cilary     considers  the  child  to  be  mad.  '  ) 

One  point  in  any  case  is  obvious — tiiat  A-raisiii£j  and  B-raisins  are  not 

unitary  in  Persian.      If  one  could  make  a  case  for  clause-miion  or  any  other 

analysis   instead  of  E-raisinc,   then  Persian  v/ould  have  A-raisinj  only,   tiius 

excluding  B-raising  from  the  unitary  description  of  subject-raising.   If  one 

is  to  keep  the  B-raising  analysis,  which  I  believe  is  well-raotivated,  then 

obviously  B-raising  is  different  from  A-raising.   A-raised  IP's  may  occur  in 

sentences  where  the  complement  coiitain-j  a  verb  and  is  extraposed,  ,or 

where  it  is  non-verbal  and  non-e::traposed,  but  B-raised  iP's  can  occxir  only 

with  complements  that  are  non-verbal  and  non-extraposed. 

There  is  additional  evidence  in  Persian  shovring  that  the  restriction 

on  the  application  of  subject-raising,  blockino;  its  application  for  sentences 

with  verb-containing  complements,  is  a  constraint  on  the  output  of  B-raising: 

only,  and  does  not  extend  to  affect  A-raising.   Lad  both  A-raising  and  3- 

raising  been  subject  to  the  constraint  for  certain  matrix  verbs,  tnen  this 

constraint  could  have  been  considered  to  be  governed  by  those   matrix 

verbs  regardless  of  the  type  of  subject-raising.   Consider  the  sentences: 

9^+)  Active:   mardom  parviz-ra  nard-e  danesmand-i  hesab  mikonand 

people  Parviz-definite   man-adjectival  learned-a  consider 
d.o.  marker    liason 

'People  consider  Parviz  to  be  a  learned  man.' 

95)  Active:  "■■"  mardom  parviz-ra  hesabmilionand  (ke)  narde  danc§manJ-i  baSad 

people  Parviz  def.  consi.der(tiiat)n'an-a<lj.  learned-»a     be 
d.o. marker  liaison 

('People  consider  Parviz  to  be  a  learned  man.') 

96)  Passive:  parviz  inard-e  daneS?iand-i  nesao  miSavad. 

Parviz  man-adj .   learned-a  is  considered 
liaison 

'Parviz  is  considered  to  be  a  learned  man.' 
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97)  Passive:  '^parvizhesab^raisavad  (he)  mard-e  danelmand-i  baSad. 

Parviz  is  considered(tiiat )  man-ad j .  learned-a  oe. 

liaison 

('Parviz  is  considered  to  be  a  learned  man.') 
The  passive  sentence  97)  corresponding  to  95)  is  also  ungrammatical,  the 
explanation  being  that  B-raising  is  constrained  in  sentences  vmose  comple- 
ments have  verbal  predicates.   An  alternative  claim  one  coiild  make  is  that 
the  constraint  is  uniform  for  both  processes  of  raising  and  is  governed 
by  the  matrix  verb'^hesab  +  AUXILIARY"  in  9^) -97),  so  that  95)  and  97) 
could  be  derived  via  passivization  on  the  matrix  S  followed  by  A-raising. 
Ho;7ever  this  claim  is  not  valid,  since  there  are  sentences  v/ith  hesab  + 
AUXILIARY  that  undergo  A-raising,  but  which  are  not  subject  to  tliis  con- 
straint at  all,  indicating  that  the  constraint  is  on  the  output  of  B-raising 
nlone,  and  in^jlying. -that  B-raising  aiid  A-raising  are  separate  processes. 
If  GO,  then  the   passive     sentences  like  95)  and  97)  must  be  de- 
rived via  B-raising  folloved  by  passive: 

98)  parviz  mard-e  danesmand-i  behesab  miayad. 

Parviz  man-adg .    learned-a  is  considered  (inchoative) 

liaison 
'Parviz  is  considered  to  be  a  learned  man.' 

f  ast   1 

99)  parviz  be-hesab  miayad  (ke)  i;iard-e  daneSmand-i  <  Sod   > 

(  ba^ad 

Parviz  is  considered  (that)  man-ad j .  learned-a  r  is 

[+inchoative]  liaison       ■{    became 


I  be  (subjunctive) J 
'Parviz  is  considered  to  be  a  learned  man.' 
Notice  that  in  compoxind  verbs  in 'Persian  the  syntactic  features  "active," 
"passive,"  "inchoative,"  "causative,"  etc.  are  reflected  in  the  choice  of 
the  auxiliary  verb. 

In  Persian  there  is  a  sub-group  of  the  B-rai'sing  verbs  only  (not  A- 
raisinfi  verbs)  that  allow  raising  even  if  the  complement  contains  a  verbal 
predicate.  This  freer-type  B-raising  is  governed  by  those  higher  verbs 
whose  object  complements  are  factual.   B-raising  in  such  sentences  results 
in  sentences  with  either  extraposed  verb-containing  complements  or  non- 
extraposed  non-verbal  complements: 

lOO)  D.S.:  man   [parviz  divane  ast]   midanam. 
I    [parviz  mad   is]   know 
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'non-verbalj   \ 
101)   B-raising:  man  parviz-ra  divane  midanain  I  non-extraposedk 


^complensnt 

I  Parviz-definite  mad  knov; 
d.o. marker 

'I  know  Parviz  to  be  mad.' 


\  "ast    "^     /   verb-contain 
102)      B-raising:      man  parviz-ra  midanaiu(ke)   divane    >     baSadf     |    ing, extra- 


posed  comple- 

nent 

I  Parviz-definite  i;^iow(t:iat)  mad]  *is  ( 

d.o.  marker  \     be  (subjunctive)  1 

'I  know  Parviz  to  be  mad.' 

Notice  that  the  verb  in  the  extraposed  complement  is  subjunctive,  and  may  aot 

be  tensed  as  opposed  to  sentences  vfhich  have  undergone  A-raisinc. 

This  dichotomy  of  matrix  verbs  into  those  which  take  factive  comple- 
ments, and  which  can  occur  with  either  subjunctive  or  verb-less  comple- 
ments when  triggering  B-raising,  on  one  hand,  and  those  Wiiich  don't  take 
factual  complements,  and  which  can  occur  with  verb-iess  complenents  when 
triggering  B-raising,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  to  verbs  governing  B- 
raising  only.  In  fact,  A-raising  triggered  by  non-factive,  conceptual  or 
perceptual  verbs,  unlike  B-raising,  is  not  limited  in  application  to 
sentences  v/'ith  any  type  of  complement.   For  each  A-raised  sentence,  there 
are  three  syntactic  variations:   one  in  vrhich  the  complement  is  verb-less, 
one  in  which  the  verb  in  the  complement  is  tensed,  and  one  in  which  tiie 
verb  is  subjunctive,  irrespective  of  whether  the  governing  verbs  are 
factive  such  as  "happen"  or  "turn  out"  or  perceptual  sucii  as  "seem"  or 
"appear . " 

Subject-raising  characterized  as  two  separate  rules,  besides  being 
more  accurate,  I  think,  has  the  merit  of  preserving  the  universality  of 
the  rules,  in  that  it  allows  a  separate  formulation  for  the  rules  for 
languages  like  Persian,  Hungarian,  and  French  in  ^/hicli  A-raising  and  B- 
raising  behave  differently,  while  not  crucially  affecting  the  languages  in 
which  the  two  rules  behave  less  differently  from  each  other.  Also  such  a 
characterization  would  clarify  some  problems  for  English.  Szamosi  in  his 
article  points  out  the  fact  that  verbs  such  as  "say,"  "acertain,"  "think" 
(non-past  tense),  "rumor,"  etc.  undergo  subject-raising  only  in  passive 
as  opposed  to  active  sentences: 

103)  John  is  said  to  be  a  liar. 
lOi*)  ■••I  say  John  to  be  a  liar. 
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Ke  proposes  a  non-global  account  for  these  sentences,  the  global  account 
being  that  there  is  a  global  constraint  on  verbs  like  "say"  such  that  if 
they  trigger  subject-raising  they  must  also  trigger  passivization. 
Szamosi's  non-global  analysis  accounts  for  these  data  by  claiming  that  "say" 
governs  A-raising.  Thus  it  can  raise  a  subject  out  of  a  subject  coinplement 
derived  via  passivization: 

105)  [John  is  a  liar]   is  said. 

With  such  an  analysis  there  would  be  an  intrinsic  ordering  of  A-raising 
after  passivization  within  the  cycle.   This  explanation  for  the  benavior  of 
verbs  like  "say"  is  less  ad-hoc  than  a  global  constraint.   liovever,  it 
has  a  slight  weakness  in  that  "say"  has  to  be  listed  together  with  the 
semantic  class  of  verbs  that  are  intransitive,  and  that  passive  agent 
deletion  has  to  apply  to  the  derivation: 

106)  *John  is  said  to  be  a  liar  by  I-lary. 

This  weakness  can  be  easily  remedied  by  having  the  impersonal  verb  "is 
said"  govern  the  A-raising  rule — that  is  to  have  an  independent  impersonal 
verb  "is  said,"  distinct  from  "say,"  which  takes  a  sentenial  subject  comple- 
ment just  like  "seem."  This  resolves  both  problems  of  positing  a  non- 
uniform governing  class  of  verbs  and  of  leaving  "unexplained"  the  obliga- 
tory deletion  of  the  passive  agent  in  the  construction.  Note  that  this 
analysis  of  "is  said"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  subject-raised 
passive  constructions  have  the  passive  verb  generated  in  the  base.   Such  an 
implication  would  be  too  "costly"  in  that  it  would  lose  many  important 
generalizations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  very  "say"  in  Persian  follows  the 
same  pattern  as  in  English: 

107)  Active:  '''man  ali-ra   divane  goftam 

I  Ali-definite  mad  said 
d.o.  marker 

('I  said  Ali  to  be  mad.') 

108)  Active:  ■■••  man  ali-ra     goftam  (ke)   divane  basad 

I  Ali-definite  said  (that)  mad   be 
d.o.  marker 

('I  said  Ali  to  be  mad.') 

109)  Passive:   ali  divane  gofte  sod 

Ali    mad    was   said 

'Ali  was  said  to  be  mad. ' 
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1  ast   I 
110)  Passive:   ali  gofte  sod   (ke)   divane  /  sod   v, 

)^  ba^ad  ] 

Ali  was  said  (that)  \   is 

became  / 

be  (subjunctive)  | 

'Ali  was  said  to  be  mad. ' 


I 


109)  and  110)  confirm  that  in  fact  passivization  and  A-raising  have  applied 
in  that  order  rather  than  B-raising  and  passivization,  since  there  is  no 
constraint  on  the  form  of  the  complement,  which  can  be  non-verbal,  tensed, 
or  subjunctive,  just  as  in  all  other  cases  of  A-raising.  V7e  saw  that 
Persian  has  convincing  examples  justifying  the  application  of  passiviza.tion 
prior  to  A-raising  in  some  cases  and  of  B-raising  prior  to  passivization  in 
others.  Such  an  ordering  suggests  that  A-raising  ami  3-raising  should  be 
formulated  as  separate  rules. 

The  different  constraints-type  argument  for  separate  rules  of 
subject-raising  does  not  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  English.   Ann  Borkin 
(1973)  suggests  that  for  B-raised  sentences  of  English,  the  process  of  "to 
be" — deletion  is  governed  by  the  matrix  verb,  namely  that  the  matrix 
verbs  from  the  semantic  class  expressing  non-f active  cognitive  perceptions, 
opinions,  or  experience  allow  "to  be"  deletion: 

111)  I  consider  Harriet  (to  be)  coarse  and  unfeeling. 

112)  I  knovr  Harriet  to  be  coarse  and  unfeeling. 

113)  *I  knov;  Harriet  coarse  and  xinfeeling. 

\le   see  from  113)  that  factive  verbs  do  not  allow  "to  be"  deletion.   If 
subject -raising  (both  A-raising  and  B-raising)  were  one  rule,  tlien  A-raising 
verbs  would  also  trigger  such  a  dichotomy  of  factual  vs.  perception  verbs, 
such  that  "seem"  and  "appear"  being  non- factive  verbs,  expressing  one's 
Judgement  or  perception  should  allo\;  "to  be"-deletion: 
11^*)  John  seems  (to  be)  happy. 

115)  John  appears  (to  be)  happy. 

"Happen"  being  factive  should  not  allow  "to  be"-deletion: 

116)  John  happened  to  be  sick. 

117)  *^John  happened  sick. 

Here  we  have  seen  that  the  i:Mglish  data  is  somewhat  "deceptive,"  for 
unlike  the  Persian  or  French  data,  it  shows  that  the  constraints  on 
A-raising  and  B-raising  are  uniform,  so  that  one  is  led  to  believe,  when 
depending  largely  on  the  English  data,  that  tiie  rule  of  subject-raising  is 
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unitary.  This  also  shov/s  that  by  drawing  too  heavily  from  one  single 
language  v^hen  making  cross-linguistic  characterizations,  one  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  language-specific  pecularities  of  the  rule,  vrtiich  must  be 
extracted  from  its  formulation. 

V/liat  I  was  trying  to  say  in  this  paper  is  that  one  could  not  ruake 
any  claims  about  the  unity  of  raising,  or  for  that  matter  any  rule,  unless 
having  investigated  the  issue  empirically.   It  is  true  that  there  are 
several  points  in  favour  of  A-raising  and  B-raising  being  caputred  in  one 
rule.   However  one  is  to  weigh  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  unitarj"" 
treatment  to  see  which  seems  to  be  less  ad-hoc  and  captures  the  more  sig- 
nificant generalizations,  though  both  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
data.  Also,  since  subject -raising  is  found  in  a  great  number  of  languages, 
one  should  look  into  its  behavior  in  other  languages  and  draw  implications 
from  them  as  well.   To  me,  it  seems  that,  in  general,  given  certain 
.'lis similarities  between  t^'o  syntactic  iTocesses,  the  burden  of  the  proof  should 
fall,  on  the  most  part,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  linguist  who  claims  that 
despite  the  differences  a  unitary  rule  for  the  processes  more  significantly 
captiores  the  generalizations.   I  don't  want  to  sound  conclusive  (for  I  have 
not  investigated  the  matter  exhaustively  enough),  but  I  think  that  until 
the  need  for  a  unitary  formulation  for  subject-r'aising  should  be  demon- 
strated for  all  languages  that  have  subject-raising,  for  reasons  I  have 
brought  up  in  this  paper,  subject-raising  should  best  be  captured  as  two 
separate  operations.   Such  a  position  is  likely  to  take  linguistics  a 
step  closer  to  universal  cross-linguistically  significant  generalizations 
about  the  processes. 

FOOTNOTES 

I  would  like  to  thank  Georgia  M.  Green  and  Charles  v:.  Kisseberth  for 
reading  and  commenting  on  an  earlier  version  of  this  paper. 

2 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Georgia  Green  that  Arlene  Bemian 

in  a  recent  article  "OnivV.S.O.  Hypothesis"  which  appeared  in  Linguistic 
Inquiry  I97U  makes  the  same  point  and  brings  additional  evidence  against 
the  V.S.O.  hypothesis.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  type  of 
criticism  was  made  independently  in  each  of  the  two  works. 
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A  STUDY   OF  PASHTO  CLITICS    AND   I'lPLICATIOriS   FOR  LINGUISTIC  TIITORY 

Habibullah  Tegey 

Clitics  and  their  behavior  in  Pashto  constitute  a  rather  comnlex 
phenomenon  that  has  not  yet  been  studied.   The  present  paper  will  atterrrot 
to  treat  the  more  basic  and  imnortant  aspects  of  this  problem. 

The  paper  potentially  serves  at  least  three  functions.   First,  it 
offers  a  description  of  Pashto  clitics,  a  description  v;hich  has  been 
totally  lacking  and  which  is  sorely  needed,  for  pedagogical  purposes, 
for  example,  Afghanistan  being  a  bilingual  country  utilizing  both  Persian 
and  Pashto.   Secondly,  such  a  description  of  the  behavior  of  clitics  in 
Pashto  adds  another  piece  of  data  to  the  rather  meager  amount  of  infomation 
available  in  linguistic  literature  alx)ut  clitics  in  lau^uanes  v.'here 
tlie  clitics  inova  to  a  certain  position  iu  tne  sentence  and  \;hero 
they  occur  in  a  fixeil  orc^.er.    Finally,  certain  of  the  observations 

made  here  have  iirplications  for  linguistic  theory  iteslf.   In 

2 
particular,  the  various  interactions  bet^^7een  phonology  and  syntax 

indicate   that  phonology  and  synteix  do  have   relevance   for  one  another 

and  that  a  strict  separation  of  phonological  from  syntactic  processes 

is  not  possible.   In  fact,  it  v/ill  be  seen  that  the  usual  assumntions 

of  current  lingviistic  theory  that  phonological  processes  apply  after 

syntactic  ones  and  that  syntactic  (transformational)  rules  need  maJ^:e  no 

reference  to  phonological  information  cannot  be  maintained.   Moreover, 

certain  points   in  Perlmutter's  explanation  of  the   fixed  order  pf 

clitics  either  do  not  hold  or  stand  in  need  of  modification. 

The  paper  is  divided  into  six  sections.   The  first  section  will 

present  a  brief  overview  of  Pashto  clitics,  v;hich  is  necessary  before 

proceeding  to  the  other  sections.   The  second  section  will  work  through 

the  data  in  Pashto  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  suitable  Surface 

Structure  Constraint  (SSC)  on  clitic  order.   It  v/ill  also  include  a 

consideration  of  the  relevance  of  phonology  for  the  SSC.   It  v;ill  be 

suggested  that  not  only  must  certain  parts  of  the  SSC  be  formulated 

using  phonologically  explicit  iter^s,    but   that  ocirt  of  the  basis    for  the 

SSC  may  be  the  phonoloqical  shape  of  the  clitics.   It  will  also  be 

suggested  that  it  is  due  to  their  phonological  shape  that  certain 
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out-of-order  clitics  within  clitic  sequences  do  not  render  the  sentence 
ungrammatical.  It  will  also  be  found  that  a  single  positive  statement, 
such  as  Perlmutter  has  proposed  as  the  proper  notation  for  the  SSC,  is 
not  adequate  for  Pashto  and  that  some  additional  statement  is  necessary. 
The  third  section  will  ejqplore  the  extent  to  which  a  "fixed  order  of 
morphemes  in  a  word"  kind  of  hypothesis  (Perlmutter  1971:65)  is 
capable  of  explaining  why  clitics  must  be  rigidly  ordered.  The  fourth 
section  will  establish  the  Clitic  Placement  rule,  which  is  of  considerable 
potential  theoretical  iirf)ort  since,  to  my  knowledge,  it  provides  the 
first  clear  evidence  in  linguistic  literature  that  a  transformational 
placement  rule  makes  reference  to  stress.  The  fifth  and  final  section 
will  present  evidence  that  there  is  a  peculiar  "backwards"  (given  the 
usual  assuinptions  of  linguistic  theory)  interaction  between  the  rule 
of  Clitic  Placement  and  at  least  one  phonological  rule. 

Pashto  happens  to  be  a  rich  source  for  the  raising  of  such 
theoretical  questions,  and  of  questions  relating  to  linguistic 
universals,  because  certain  of  its  verbs  are  separable  and  because 
stress  seems  to  play  a  larger  than  usual  role. 

1.  Introductory  Overview  of  Clitics 

There  are  two  types  of  clitics  in  Pashto—particle  clitics  and 

pronominal  clitics.  The  particle  clitics  include  two  modal  particles 

and  an  adverbial  particle.  The  pronominal  clitics  may  be  possessives, 

or  they  may  be  personal  pronouns  used  as  past  tense  transitive 

3 
subjects  or  non-past  tense  objects.   The  clitics  are  given  in  (1): 

(1) 


Adverbial 

xo 

= 

indeed,  really,  of  course 

Modals 

ba 

s: 

will,  might,  must 

de 

= 

should,  had  better 

Pronominal s 

me  . 

=; 

1st  singular 

de 

= 

2nd  singular 

4 
ye 

= 

3rd  singular  and  plural 

5 
-am  or 

mo  = 

1st  and  2nd  plural 
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Examples  of  clitics  in  sentences   are  given  in   (2) 

,  V 


(2)a. 

tor 

xo 

rAgay 

b. 

tor 

ba 

rAsi 

c. 

tor 

de 

rAsi 

d. 

tor 

me 

welids 

e. 

tor 

de 

welide 

f. 

tor 

ye_ 

w  elide 

g- 

tor 

7 

-am 

welide 

h. 

wror 

me 

,  V 

rAgay 

i. 

wror 

de 

rAgay 

J. 

tor 

me 

wini 

k. 

wror 

xo         ba 

broth 

ler  indeed  mus 

ye 

li delay  wi 

he 

seen 

is 

de 


Tor  indeed  came . 

Tor  will  come . 

Tor  should  come . 

I_  saw  Tor. 

You  saw  Tor. 

He   saw   Tor. 

We  saw  Tor  (or)  You  saw  Tor. 

My  brother  came . 

Your  brother  came. 

Tor  sees  me. 

He  must  indeed  have  seen  your 
brother. 


The  first  and  second  persons  inflect  only  for  number.      The  plural 
forms    are   the  same   for  the   first   and  second  person.      As  noted  in   (1), 
the  l/2pl  form  may  be  an  or  mo  (when  it  is  the  only  l/2pl  item  in  the 
sentence,   as  we  will  see  below).      The   form  am  is  the  one  original  to 
my  dialect,   the 'teas  tern"  dialect,  m£  is   from  another  dialect,   the 
'Iwas tern"  dialect.      However,   mo_  has  been  borrowed  and  is   now   used  in 
formal  and  official  speeches  by   educated  people  of  the   "eastern" 
dialect   as  well;   in  writing,  mo  is  the  only  form  used.     That  is, 
for  these  speakers,   the   difference  between  am  and  mo^  is  stylistically 
or  situationally  determined.      m£  is   the  written  and  "formal" 
style,   and  am  the  usual  colloquial  style.     Since  I   use  am  and  mo  thus , 
I  will  treat  them  both   in  this  paper. 

In  the  literary  style   (western  dialect),  the  l/2pl  clitic  is   always 
mo  when  it  is   the  only  l/2pl   clitic  item  in  the  sentence.      Item   (3) 
illustrates: 

(3)a.  motar  m£     rAwoste         We^ brought  the   car.      (or) 

car       we     brought  You  brought  the   car. 

b.      Not:      motar  am  rAwoste 
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When  the  sentence  contains  two  occurrences  of  l/2pl  itens,  the  pair 

is  always  am,  mo: 

(4) a.  motararo  mo     rAvrasta       lie  brought  our  car. 

You  brought  your  car. 
"e  brought  your  car. 
You  brought  our  car. 

b.  Not-     motaramam       rAwosti9 

c.  Hot:    *motar  mo  mo  rAwost9 

In  my  colloquial  style    (eastern  dialect) ,   in  contrast,   am  is  always  used 
whether  one  or  two   l/2pl  items   occur: 
(5) a.  motaram  rAwost9 

b.     not-      motar  mo         rAwost^ 
.   c.  motaramam       rAvjostd 

d.  tTot:     motaram  mo     rAv7ost9 

In  both  styles/dialects,   the  am  fonn.  occurs  in  two  variants:    tlie 
variant  am  occurs   following  a  consonant,    and  t-\  occurs    follovjinrr  a 
vowel.      (For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,   I  v/ill  assume   that  ar  is   the 
basic  form.)      Item   (6)    illustrates: 

(6)  a.        gxvAm         wAxista  We  bought  the  cov;. 

cov/  we       bought  (gt-'".  =    'cov?') 

b.      topakam     wAxist^  V7e^  bought  the  gun. 

gun     we     bought  (topak  =   'gun') 

The   third  person  does  not  inflect,    either   for  number  or  gender. 
Depending  on  the  preceding  segment,    the  third  person  clitic  surfaces 
in  three  different  forms.      It  anpears  as  /-e/  if  the  preceding  morpheme 
is  consonant  final.      However,    if  the  precedinq  morpheme   is  vowel- 
final,   it  appears  either  as  /ye/  or  /-y/  depending  on  the  stress  of 
the  preceding  morpheme.      In  such  instances,   when   the  preceding  morpheme 

is  stress-final,   the  clitic  appears  cienerally  as  /ye/;   otherwise  it 

g 
appears  as  /-y/        (For  convenience  and  clarity,  however,   I  v;ill  use 

primarily  /ye/  in  this  paper.)      Item  (7)    illustrates  the  three  forms 

of  the  third  person  clitic: 

(7)  a.      topake       v;Axist«)  He  bought  the  gun. 

gun     he     bought 

b.  turay    wAxist9  He  bought  the  sword, 
sword  he   bought 

c.  bur  A  yie  wAxista  H£  bought  the  sugar, 
sugar   he  bought 
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If  the  morpheme  preceding  the  third  person  clitic  consists  of  a 
single  consonant  plus  /«>/,  this  /8/  plus  the  clitic  reduce  to  /-e/. 
(Precisely  how  the  process  takes  place  and  v;hat  the  underlying  form 
of  the  third  person  clitic  is  need  more  study  and  v;ill  be  treated 
in  my  dissertation:  tliese  cuestions  are  not  crucial  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  paper.)   This  process  or  Reduction  Rule  is  presented 
schematically  in  (8) : 

(8)     #  ca    #   y®   ""^    **  <^e   # 
The  operation  of  this  nrocess  is  as  presented  in  (9) : 


(9)  a.  *z<3  +  ye  gor9m  — ■>   ze     gor^m   I'm  meeting  him. 

I      him  see 

b.  *wa  +  ye  gora  — ■>   we^     gora    Meet  him. 
PERF    him  see 

c.  *ma  +  ye  gora  — -^   me^     gora    Don't  meet  him. 
NEG     him  see 


2.   Surface  Structure  Constraint  on  Clitic  Orders 

In  Pashto,  clitics  of  all  orinins  and  functions  normally  move  to  a 
particular  position  in  the  sentence,  in  which  position  they  occur  in  a 
fixed  and  rigid  order  relative  to  one  another.   As  Perlmutter  has 
correctly  proposed,  their  fixed  sequencing  relative  to  one  another 
cannot  be  adequately  handled  transformationally.   Some  sort  of  variant 
of  a  Surface  Structure  Constraint  (SSC)  is  necessary  to  account  for 
their  relative  sequencino. 

This  section,  therefore,  vfill  work  through  the  data  of  Pashto  with 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  suitable  SSC  on  clitic  orders.   This  is 
not  a  trivial  task,  since  no  one  has  ever  v;orked  out  even  an  ordinary 
"clitic  chart"  as  has  been  done  in  some  other  languages.   And  secondly 
under  certain  conditions  certain  of  the  clitics  are  allayed  to  appear 
out  of  their  normal  order — i.e.  to  violate  the  SSC.   Determining 
just  v/hat  those  "certain  qL:rcumstances"  arc  reveals  the  interestina 
fact  that  the  SSC  is  sensitive  to  the  phonolonical  shane  of  the  clitics; 
in  certain  instances,  if  the  phonological  shane  is  altered,  the  filter 
does  not  act  against  them.   Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  certain  nhonoloaical 
information  must  be  encoded  in  the  SSC's  formulation.   These  same 
phenomena  v/ill  be  seen  to  indicate  that  a  simply  formulated  SSC 
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as  envisioned  by  Perlmutter  is  not  adequate   for  Pashto's  data.      This 
section  will  also  consider  the  question  of  the  basi£  of  the  SSC's 
formulation — i.e.   of  why  certain  items  are   "assigned  to  the  same 
column";    in  certain  instances,    it  will  be  seen  that  phonological  shape 
is  in  all  likelihood  the  cause,   the  why. 

2.1     Setting  up  the  SSC 
There  are  various  sequences  of  clitics  v/hich  never  occur  in  a 

grammatical  sentence.     The  unqraj'maticality  of  such  sequences  can  be 

9 
due  sometimes  to  a  violation  of  certain  functional  constraints     on 

the  use  of  the  personal  pronominal  clitics,  vhich  v/on't  be  our 

concern  here,   or  to  a  violation  of  the  surface  constraints  on  the 

occurrence  of  clitic  sequences,   which  will  be  treated  here.      It  v;ill 

be  seen  that  the  surface  constraints  on  clitic  sequences  can  be  due 

either  to  the  relative  order  of  the  clitics,   or,   simply  to  thier 

phonological  shape.      In  this  section,   I  will  explore  Pashto  clitic 

orders   for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  SSC  capable  of  covering  the 

data. 

Let  us  first  confine  ourselves  to  the  pronominal  clitics.  Consider 

example  (10),  each  item  of  which  contains  two  prononinal  clitics,  in 

grammatical  order: 

I  brought  your  gun.  (or) 
brought  You  brought  ir^  gun. 

I^  brought  his  gun.   (or) 
He  brought  n^  gun. 

You  brought  his  gun. 
!■?£  brought  your  gun. 

I^  brought  our  gun. 
I_  brouqht  your  gun 

You  brought  ycjur  gun. 
You  brought  our  gxin. 

t'7£  brought  his  gviri. 
He  brought  our  gun. 

^•■fe^  brourrht  your  gvm. 

v^e_  brought  our  gun.  "  '  ' 

You  brought  your  gun. 

You  brought  our  gun. 


(10)a. 

topak 

me 

de 

rAvrord 

gun 

PRO 

PRO 

brough- 

b. 

topak 

me 

-y 

rAwor«? 

c. 

topak 

de 

-y 

rAwor«J 

d. 

topak 

am 

ne 

rA''or<? 

e. 

topak 

am 

de 

rAwor<? 

f. 

topak 

am 

ye 

rAwor9 

g. 

topak 

am 

mo 

rAwor9 
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The  switching  of  the  orders  of  the  clitics  will  render  all  of  the 
sentences  in  (10)  ungrammatical .   In  other  words,  the  sequences  in 
(lla)  are  grammatical,  but  those  in  (lib)  are  vmcrrammatical: 

(11)  a.  me   de  .^ 


me 

de 

me 

ye 

de 

ye 

/  ine> 
de[ 

am 

>.  yej' 

'^moj 

*de 

me 

*ye 

me 

*ye 

de 

'*me\ 

*de 

*ye  / 

(a) 

m 

( *mo  j 
Thus   the  SSC  on   the  relative   order  of  the  pronominal  clitics   can 

be   tentatively   forr^ulized  as    (12)  ■ 

'  12)     l/2pl    l/2pl     Isg    2sg     3(sg&pl) 

(This  formulation  will  have  to  be  modified,  we  will  see  later,  due  to 

phonological  factors.) 

The  order  of  the  particle  clitics  relative  to  each  other  is  also 

fixed.   Let  us  consider  then  separately  first  too.   Consider  (13), 

each  item  of  which  contains  t\-;o  particle  clitics: 

(13) a.   tor   xo       ha  pezane    (You)  must  of  course  know  Tor. 
Tor  of  course  must  knov/ 

ic 

Tor  should  indeed  come . 

*Tor  will  should  come . 

*Tor  will  should  come. 
The  ungrammaticality  of  (19)  (e)  and  (f)  obviously  has  nothinn  to 
do  with  the  relative  order  of  clitics,  since  both  orders,  ba_j^j  and 
de  ba  are  ungrammatical.   The  fact  is  that  a  sentence  with  two  modals, 
ba  "will"  and  de  "should"  would  never  semantically  arise.   I  assume 
hereafter  that  such  sequences  would  have  already  been  ruled  out  at 
either  the  level  of  semantic  representation/deep  structure,  or  by  the 
transformational  component.   They  are  obviously  not  a  matter  intended  to 
be  treated  by  a  SSC. 

However,  the  xmgrammaticality  of  (b)  and  (d)  i£  due  to  the  relative 
order  of  the  clitics,  since  the  corresponding  (a)  and  (c)  examples  are 
grammatical.   Thus,  the  surface  constraint  on  the  relative  order  of 
particle  clitics  is,  tentatively,  as  in  (14) : 


b. 

*tor 

ba 

xo 

pezane 

c. 

tor 

xo 

de 

rAsi 

d. 

*tor 

de 

xo 

rAsi 

e. 

*tor 

ba 

de 

rAsi 

f. 

*tor 

de 

ba 

rAsi 
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,,  ..  10     ba 

<^^^  ""^  de  (lOD) 

!lov;  let  us  look  at  the  ordering  of  the  pronominal  de  you'  relative 

to  these  particle  clitics.  That  is,  while  the  sequences  of 

ba  +  de('IODAL)  logically  or  seinantically  cannot  arise  a  sequence 

of  ba  +  de  (PROnoiT'T)  niay  arise.  Consider  (15)  ,  in  v;hich  the  prononinal 

de  occurs  with  two  of  the  particle  clitics,  ba  and  xo. 

(15) a.   tor   ba   de   vmwini     Tor  will  see  you. 
Tor  will   you  see 

b.  *tor   de   ba   wvn;ini 

c.  tor   xo   de   pezani     Tor  indeed  knows  yjm* 
Tor  indeed  you  knows 

d.  *tor   de   xo   pezani 

The  granmaticality  of    (15)  (a)    and   (c)  ,   and  the  unqraittmaticality  of 
(b)    and   (d)  ,    reveals  that  the  SSC  on  the  order  of  xo  and  ba^  vjith 
pronor inal  d£  is  that  given  in    (16) : 

(16)  xo  de(PTO) 

ba 

Conbining  (14)  and  (16) ,  we  get  (17)  and  (18) : 
,,-,K  J  (PRO) 

<^^>  ^°        '^^tlOD) 

(IG)  xo   ba   de(PRO) 

So  far  the  order  of  the  pronominal  clitics  relative  to  each  other 
and  the  order  of  the  particle  clitics  relative  to  each  other  has  been 
formulated;  the  order  of  the  second  oerson  oronoininal  clitic  .de  has 
also  been  established.  Let  us  turn  next  to  the  question  of  what 
the  relative  order  of  the  other  prcmominal  clitips  to  the  particle 
clitics  is.   Consider  (20)  and  (21),  which  contain  one  particle  . 
clitic  and  one  pronominal  clitic.  .  , 

V 

(20)  a.  wror    xo     me  rAgay   r^  brotlier  indeed  came.  , 
brother  indeed  my  came 

nis  brother  indeed  came. 

Our  brother  indeed  came.      (or) 
Your  brother  inc'ieed  came. 


b. 

wror 

xo 

-y 

rAgay 

c. 

wror 

xo 

-m/mo 

rAgay 
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d.  wror    ba     ne  rAsi    Hy  brother  will  come, 
brother  will   ny  cone 

e.  wror    ba     -y  rAsi    ?'is  brother  v?ill  cone. 

f.  wror    ba  -n/mo  rAsi    Our  brother  v;ijLl  cone,  (or) 

Your  brother  V.' ill  come. 

(21) a.  v;ror    me     de  r'si    My  brother  should  cone. 
brother  my  should  cone 

b.  wror    de     -y  rAsi    His^  brother  should  come. 

c.  v/ror  -an/mo    de  rAsi    Our  brother  should  come.   (or) 

Your  brother  should  come . 

Since  switching  of  the  order  o^   any  of  the  clitics  in  (2o)  and  (21) 

will  render  all  of  the  sentences  unqranmatical,  the  relative  order  of 

the  particle  clitics  viith   the  pronoun  clitics  in  (20)  and  (21)  can  be 

established  as  in  (22)  and  (23)  respectively: 

(22) 

xo"/ 
ba  1 


Ilsq    (ne) 
3     (ye)    ^ 
l/2pl  (am/mo) | 


(23)  Isg        de(riOD)       3 

Since  the  relative  order  of  xo,  b^,  and  dc_  has  already  been  established, 
in  (19),  we  can  rewrite  (22)  as  (24): 

.'  Isg  (me) 

I   3  (ye) 

^°  ^         )   1/2d1  (an/mo)  i 

i  2sg  (de)  J 

A  look  at    (23)    reveals   that  nodal  de  occurs   in   the  same   slot 
relative   to  Isq  and  3   as   did  orononinal  de^  in    (12)  .      Tliat  is.,   modal 
de  occurs  between  the   tMO  pronoun  clitics   Isg  and  3,   as   in    (23)  ^   it 
comes  in  exactly  the   same   slot  where   its  phonological  twin,   pronorinal 
clitic  de  occurs.      (Iliis  natter  will  be  discussed  further  belojw.) 
Making  this   observation,   we   can   revise    (12)    as    (25) . 

(25)  l/2pl  l/2pl  Isa  <3e  Jp^^j  3 

Finally,   by  superimposing   (24)    and    (25),   we  net,'   26).      Tlie  surface 
structure  constraint  on   the   relative  order  of  Pashto  clitics   is   as 
in    (26)  • 

(26) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

xo 

ba 

l/2pl 

l/2pl 

Isg 

;  2sg-de     "] 
(  nodal-dej 

3 
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This  is  the  final  result,  except  that  some  revisions  'Till  later 
be  seen  to  be  needed  to  provide  for  recognition  of  the  role  of  the 
phonological  shape  of  the  clitics  (in  slots  3,  4,  and  6). 

2.2  Phonology  and  the  Basis  and  Formulation  of  the  SSC 

There  are  several  indications  that  firstly  nart  of  the  basis  for 

the  SSC  is  the  phonological  shape  of  certain  items,  and  that  secondly 

the  SSC  must  be  formulated  in  certain  instances  using  phonological 

items.  This  sub-section  vjill  examine  various  evidence  relative  to 

these  two  matters.  The  former  point — that  part  of  the  basis  for  the 

SSC  may  be  in  part  the  phonological  shape  of  the  items  -has,  to  my 

knowledge  been  largely  unexamined.    The  latter  point — that  at  some 

points  the  SSC  must  be  formulated  using  phonolooical  items — fits 

more  or  less  within  Perlmutter's  statement  that  the  SSC  applies  at  a 

stage  of  derivation  where  the  morphemes  have  been  assigned  phonoloaical 

shape  (1971:  88) .   In  addition,  in  the  course  of  this  section  an 

instance  v;ill  come  up  (not  directly  related  to  phonology)  which 

seems  to  indicate  that  a  single  positive  notation  is  not  adequate 

for  a  statement  of  the  situation  in  Pashto. 

Relative  to  the  question  of  the  basis  of  the  SSC,  as  v;as  mentioned 

in  the  introduction,  in  Pashto  there  are  some  sequences  of  clitics  whose 

ungrammaticality  Ccin  be  explained  only  as  being  due  to  their  identical 

phonological  shape  and  not  to  a  constraint  on  their  relative  order  as 

was  the  instance  with  the  iter's  in  section  2.1. 

Consider  the  items  iii  (27)  ,  all  ungrammatical,  each  of  which  contains 

a  possessive  clitic  and  a  personal  pronominal  clitic  in  the  same 

person. 

(27) a.  *wror    me '  me  wahi      'V  brother  is  hitting  me. 
brother  Isg  Isg  hits 

Your  brother  is  hittinc  vou. 


b. 

*wror 

de 

de 

wahi 

c. 

*v7ror 

ye 

ye 

wahi 

d. 

*v'ror 

am 

am 

v/ahi 

d* 

. *wror 

mo 

mo 

wahi 

Mis^  brother  is  hittinq  him. 

Our  brother  is  hitting  us.  (or) 
Our  brotlier  is  hitting  you,  (or) 
Your  brother  is  hittina  Vou. (or) 
Your  brother  is  hittino  us. 
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Such  sequences  are   transformationally  and  seinanticallv  possible   as  is 
evident  from  the  parallel  items   in    (28)    which  utilize  one  strono  pronoun 
and  one  clitic  rather  than  two  clitics. 

My  brother  is  hittina  me. 

Your  brother  is  hitting  you. 

nis  brother  is  hittina  him. 

Our  brother  is  hittinci  us.  (or) 

Your  I^rother  is  hitting  us. 
Cur  brother  is  hitting  us.  (or) 

Your  brother  is  hitting  us. 

Item  (29)  ,  moreover,  indicates  that  the  problematic  items  mav  arise  in 

other  contexts  with  clitics. 


(28)a. 

v/ror 

me 

mA 

\ifehi 

b. 

v/ror 

de 

tA 

wahi 

c. 

wror 

ye 

day 

vrahi 

d. 

wror 

am 

muna 

v/ahi 

d', 

.  wror 

ma 

munq 

v/ahi 

(29)a. 
b. 


me  de 


de  ye 


wahi 
wahi 
v;ahi 


d. 

wror 

am 

ye 

wahi 

d'. 

.   wror 

mo 

ye 

wahi 

My  brother  is  hitting  you.     (or) 
Your  brother  is  hitting  me^. 

iTy  brother  is  hitting  him.     (or) 
His_  brother  is  hitting  me. 

Your  brother  is  hitting  him. 
His  brotJier  is  hitting  you. 

Our  brother  is  hitting  him.    (or) 
Your  brother  is' hitting  hi" . 
Our  brother  is  hitting  hin.    (or) 
Your  brother  is  hitting  hin. 

That  is,  items  (28)  and  (29)  establish  that  both  transformationally  and 

semantically  it  is  possible  for  the  sequences  of  clitics  in  (27)  to 

arise.   Since,  however,  sentences  with  such  sequences  are  always 

langrammatical,  we  assume  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  SSC. 

Hwi^ever,  the  reason  for  the  ungrammaticality  of  the  iters  in  (27) 

is  clearly  different  from  that  for  the  ungrammatical  sequences  in 

section  2.1.   That  is,  the  ungrammaticality  of  (27)  cannot  be  '^lue  to  , 

the  items  being  out  of  order  relative  to  one  another  as  '-/as  the 

situation  for  the  non-identical  pairs  previously,  because  here  the 

members  of  each  pair  are  identical  and  switching  their  order  has  no 

consequence.   The  SSC  as  formulated  does  of  course  correctly  prerlict 

or  describe  their  ungrammaticalness,  since  it  rules  out  tlie  occurrence 

of  a  sequence  of  any  clitics  assigned  to  the  same  column  in  the  SSC. 

But  the  further  question  arises  of  why  the  SSC  rules  out  such  sequences, 

of  why  such  like-items  must  be  'assigned  to  the  same  column  '  in  the  SSC 

regardless  of  source. 
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A  proposal  to  explain  the  ungrammaticalness  of  iters  like  (27)  might 
be  that  the  two  pronouns  are  in  the  "sane  person".  This,  we  find,  does 
not  hold.  First,  a  "same  person"  explanation  would  be  possible  only 
for  items  like  those  in  (27)  where  both  clitics  are  pronouns.   It 
could  not  explain  an  item  like  (30a) ,  which  is  also  ungrammatical, 
even  though  it  is  semantically  and  transformationally  possible,  as 
the  parallel  (30b)  with  a  strong  pronoun  instead  of  tJie  clitic  de 
pronoun  reveals. 

(30) a.  *tor   de   de  wuwahi      Tor  should  hit  yc^u. 

b.   tor   de   t^  wuw£^i      Tor  should  hit  yma. 
Tor  should  you  hit 

In  (30a)  one  of  the  de's  is  the  nodal  "should"  and  the  other  de  is 

the  pronominal  "you".  Not  only  are  these  two  de's  not  in  the  same 

person,  but  they  are  not  even  both  pronouns  I   Secondly,  there  are 

some  sequences  of  clitics  in  the  same  person  which  are  granunatical, 

as  in  (31) : 

(31)  a.  motara  mam   rAwost*?      "£  brought  our  car. 

T7e  brought  your  car. 

b.  motaram  mo   rAwost9      --   ,    , 

You  brought  your  car. 

You  brought  our  car. 

The  fact  that  a  'same  person'  explanation  fails  on  two  counts  to 
e:q>lain  the  ungrammaticalness  of  the  like  element  sequences  suagests 
that  their  identical  phonological  shape  may  be  the  cause.   In  the 
de  de  instance  in  (30a)  ,  it  would  appear  that  spealcers  'put"  the 
modal  <3e  "in  the  same  column"  as  the  pronominal  de^  precisely  because 
of  its  phonological  identity  with  pronominal  de.  This  view  is 
further  supported  by  the  observation  that  the  other  nodal  clitic,  ba, 
precedes  all  the  pronominal  clitics;  but  the  nodal  de  occurs  after 
a  pronominal,  me,  and  in  precisely  the  same  place  as  its 
phonological  ta/in,  pronominal  de,  occurs. 

Tills  view  that  phonological  shape  is  indeed  the  relevcint  factor 
to  explain  the  ungrammaticalness  of  the  like-element  sequences  is 
further  supported  by  the  fact  that  grammatical  items  like  (31)  can 
be  rendered  ungrammatical  by  changing  the  clitics  to  alternate  forms 
so  as  to  yield  like-element  sequences,  as  in  (32) • 
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(32)  a.    *inotar  am  am     rAv;ost8 
b.    *notar  mo  no     rAv/ostS 

The  generalization  would  indeed  seen  to  be  that  no  sequence  of  to;o 

phonolocricallv  identical  clitic  elenents  is  permissible  in  Pashto, 

12 
even  though  transfornationally  and  semantically  possible.  Ml   such 

sequences  are  unnranmatical: 

(33)  a.  *me  me 

b.  *de  de 

c.  *ye  ye 

d.  *an  am 

e .  *mo  mo 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  part  of  the  basis  for  the  columns 

in  the  SSC  is  the  phonological  shape  of  the  clitics. 

Relative  to  the  second  point — the  question  of  the  formulation  of  the 

SSC— data  like  (30)  and  (32)  indicate,  noreover,  that  the  SSC,.  a 

presumably  syntactic  device    (Perlmutter  1971:4),   has  to  be  stated 

in  terms  of  the  phonological  shape  of  some  of  the  itens.      First,   the 

only  similarity  between  the   two  de's  which  serves   as   the  basis   for 

their  assignment  to  the  sane   column  is   their  phonological  shape,   and 

the  SSC  must  recognize   this  by  entering  "de"  and  not  "2nd  sg     and 

"modal-de"   in   its  sixth  slot.      This  v;ould  give  us    (34)    rather  than    (26)  . 

(34) 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

xo^°   ba"*"*^    l/2pl   l/2pl     Iso     de     3 

Second,  there  is  another  inaccuracy  in  the  formulation  of  the  SSC 

as  in  (26)  or  even  (34) ,  again  apparantly  due  to  a  failure  to  adequately 

recognize  that  the  phonological  shape  of  the  clitics  is  relevant. 

That  is,  (34)  incorrectly  predicts  that  (b)  and  (d) ,  as  well  as  (a) 

and  (c)  would  be  grammatical  in  (35) : 

'  35) a.   kit^bam   no    rA';or<?     t-Te^  brought  our  bool: . 

.,  .  ,.  ,    .     r?e  brought  your  book. 

b.  *kit^l3  mo     am  rAv;or<i  --     ^  .^^ ,       , 

—    —  You  brounht  your  book. 

c.  kitrl^amam  rAv;or<J  You  brought  our  book. 

d.  *kitAb  mo     mo         rAv/orS 

To  capture   the   fact  that    (Ja)    and   (d)    are  ungranmatical    (v;hatever  tlie 
style  or  dialect) ,   again,    the  morpheme  shapes  themselves  must  be 
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entered  in  the  SSC.   This  qives  us  as  close  to  a  correct  formulation 
of  the  SSC  as  is  possible  in  a  single  positive  statement: 
(36) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5   . 

6 

7 

10 
;o 

ba 

am 

an 
mo 

lag 

de 

3 

In  the  formulation  of  the  SSC  as  in  (36)  ,  hov/ever,  there  is  still  a 
problem  (not  directly  related  to  phonological  considerations)  which 
apparently  cannot  be  handled  vrithin  the  fram.ev?ork  proposed  by 
Perlmutter — i.e.  by  a  sinale  positive  statement,   '^is  problem  arises 
relative  to  the  portion  of  the  SSC  treating  the  sequence  ap'  am/mo. 

Since  this  problem  comes  up  only  in  the  written  style  or  western 

dialect,  let  me  separate  out  the  relevant  portion  of  the  SSC; 

(37) 

^      '  1        2  3         4.56       7 

xo       ba         am        mo  Isa   de       3 

The  problem  is  that  if  onlv  one  l/2pl  clitic  item  appears  in  a 

sentence  it  is  always  mo  and  never  am.   That  is ,  the  item  from  column  4 

and  not  from  column  3  must  be  selected.   The  use  of  an  is  permitted 

only  when  there  is  one  other  l/2pl  clitic  (i.e.  rio)  present.   Thus,  in 

this  dialect  we  cannot  get 

(38) a.  *kitAbam 

*turam 

but  only 

b.   kitAb  mo 

tura  mo 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  "am  mo"  must  be  entered  in  the  SSC  to  correctly 

account  for  items  like (35)  above.   It  would  seem  tliat  a  single  positive 

statement  such  as  (37)  does  not  v/ork .   The  simplest,  least  drastic 

modification  of  the  "single  positive  statement"  hypothesis  would  be  to 

13 
keep  the  positive  statement,  but  add  a  Condition   to  the  effect  that 

in  this   dialect  if  only  one   item  from  coliimns   3  and  4  occurs/   it  must 

be   the   item   from  column   4 — i.e.    mo. 

(39)      Condition  on    (37):      If  only   one   item  occurs    fron  columns 

3   and  4,    it  must  be   the   item   fron  col\iiTin   4    (i.e. --if  onl" 

one  l/2pl  item  occurs,  it  must  be  no.) 
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Thus,  the  single  positive  SSC  alone,  as  in  (  37),  is  not  adequate  to 
account  for  the  data  in  the  v/ritten/fomal  style  or  v;estern  dialect 
of  Pashto. 

Interestingly,  the  necessity  that  the  sequence  pust  be  an  mo  when 
there  are  tivo  l/2pl  items  in  this  style/dialect  brings  up  another 
indication  that  the  phonological  shape  of  the  items  may  be  part  of 
the  basis  for  the  SSC.   As  neTitioned  earlier,  in  this  style/dialect, 
mo  is  always  used  v;hen  there  is  no  other  l/2pl  clitic  in  the  sentence, 
as  (38)  indicated.   However,  if  there  are  two  i/2pl  clitic  items,  the 
first  must  be  am    (^nd  the  second  mo) : 

(40)  a.   kitAbam   mo   wAxist*5 
b.   turam     mo   v;Axistd 
The  interesting  point  is  that  in  this  dialect  am  appears  only  v/hen  there 
is  a  sequence  of  l/2pl  l/2pl  clitics,  and  that  otherv;ise  mo  is 
obligatory.   This  observation  strongly  suggests  that  the  am  is  used 
here  to  avoid  getting  a  like-element  sequence.   This  thus  adds  a 
bit  more  support  to  the  viev;  that  sequences  of  phonologically 
identical  clitics  are  impermissible. 

That  observation  relative  to  the  sequence  of  am  mo  in  the 
western  dialect  also  suggests  that  probably  the  reason  that  the 
sequence  am  an  is  permitted  in  the  eastern  riialect  is  also  due 
to  the  (final)  phonological  shape  of  the  items.   That  is,  the 
am  am  sequence  is  actually  pronounced  as  a  mam  (due  to  a  aeneral 

syllabification  rule)  and  not  as  an  am:   it  is  not  pronounced 

14 
as  a  sequence  of  like  elements! 

In  this  section  (2.2),  we   have  seen  two  thinqs.   First,  at  certain 

points  the  SSC  must  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  nhonological 

shape  of  the  clitics.   And  secondly,  it  appears  that  the  basis_, 

the  Tvhy  behind  the  SSC  may  be  partly  the  phonological  shape  o*^ 

the  clitics.   That  is,  while  some  sequences,  as  in  section  2.1,  are 

ruled  out  because  of  a  relative  ordering  re'-'uirement,  some  other 

sequences  are  in  all  likelihood  ruled  out  because  of  their  identical 

phonolociical  shane. 
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2.3  Phonology  and  Out-of -Order  Clitics 

There  is  another  set  of  data  vdiich  indicates  that  the  SSC  may  be 
sensitive  to  the  phonological  shape  of  the  clitics .  These  are  some 
interesting  instances   where  the  SSC  is  violated  but  the  sequence 
is  grammatical.  VThat  is  interesting  is  that  the  sequence  is 
accepted  only  if  some  phonological  process  has  applied  to  the 
out-of-order  clitic  such  that  it  has  been  contracted  or  incorporated 
into  the  phonological  structure  of  the  host  word.  Items  (42)  through 
(44)  illustrate  instances  of  contractions. 

(41)a.  dA     xo  jre^  waiida      He  really  saw  her. 


He  really  saw  you. 


b. 

*dA 

ye  xo 

w31ida 

(42)a. 

td 

xo 

ye  Wv^lide 

b. 

*t<i 

ye  xo 

w91ide 

c. 

te 

xo 

w«^lide 

(43)a. 

Zd 

xo 

ye  n«)lid©in 

b. 

*zd 

ye  xo 

nt^liddm 

c. 

ze 

xo 

ndlid^m 

(44)  a. 

xeJza 

xo 

ye  wdlida 

He  really  wasn ' t  seeing  me . 


He  really  saw  the  woman. 

b.  *x<Jza  ye^  xo    wdlida 

c.  Xi^zay^   xo    wdlida 

The  (a)  items  represent  the  version  that  does  conform  to  the  SSC. 
The  (b)  items  with  the  clitic  ye  simply  out  of  order  are  ungrammatical , 
The  (c)  items  are  possible  because  in  (42)  and  (43)  a  rule  of  clitic 
Reduction   and  in  (44)  a  rule  of  Glide  Formation  have  applied  to 
incorporate  the  clitic  ye^  into  the  first  segment. 

Similarly,  in  (c)  items  in  (  45)  and  (46)  belov?  are  grammatical 
even  though  a  clitic  is  out  of  order  because  the  clitics  am  and 
ye  have  been  incorporated  into  the  phonological  structure  of  the 
host  word.  Ttp.s  incorporation  is  here  due  to  a  general 
syllabification  rule  which  says  roughly  'Divide  after  a  vowel  before 
a  (single)  consonant'.  The  (d)  items  are  those  which  do  conform  to 
the  SSC. 
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(45) a.  *kitAb  me   xo   wAxist9  £  really  took  the  book 
book   I  really  took 

b.  *kit;>b   am   xo   v/Axist*)  We_  really  took  the  book. 

c.  kitA-bam    xo   wAxistd 

d.  kitAb       xom  wAxistd 

(46) a.  *kitAb  d£   xo   wAxistG  You  really  took  the  book. 

b.  *kitAb  ye   xo   wAxist<3  He_  really  took  the  book. 

c.  kitA-be^     xo   wAxistO 

9[?x  r&w    ox       fii      .o 

d.  kitAb       xo  ye^  v/Axist3 

:■•  :   ;   •;  *  i -_    ,  '■!.:-'<!.    : j'      ■r-,bjlk,n  ox  ^Y   ^-'^'*    .d'T^i) 

The  only  difference  between  the  (b)  and  the  (c)  items" in  both  (45) 

■  -':, 'Fm     .  V       n- 
and  (46)  and  in  (42)  through  (44)  is  their  phonological  shape.  ' 

This  data  is  of  crucial  importance  for  the  theory  of  SSCs  because, 
as  Perlmutter  put  it  (relative  to  French  and  Spanish  in  that  case), 
the  "existence  of  any  grammatical  sentences  in  Spanish  or  French  with 
clitic  sequences  which  (SSC)-86  or  (SSC)-121  would  filter  out  would 
constitute  counterevidence  to  the  theory  developed  here."  (1971:61) 
The  (c)  items  above  do  represent  grammatical  sequences  which  would 
be  filtered  out  by  Pashto's  SSC-36.   Thus,  this  data  suggests  that 
there  may  be  an  inadequacy  in  the  theory  of  SSCs  as  developed  to  date. 
There  are  at  least  tv/o  ways  to  look  at  the  situation  exemplified  by 
these  data;  each  poses  a  (different)  problem  for  the  SSC  theory. 

One  might  want  to  say  that  there  is  some  sort  of  flip  rule 
which  applies  after  the  SSC  has  applied,  exchanging  the  order  of 
certain  clitics.  This  proposal  has  certain  difficulties.  First, 
such  a  rule  would  have  to  be  more  complicated  than  a  simple  'flip'' 
and  would  have  to  be  more  like  an  actual  reordering  transformation, 
because  sometimes  the  clitic  in  question  would  not  originally  be  . 
adjacent  to  the  x£.   Consider  (47).   The  proposal  would  say  that 
after  the  SSC  has  applied  to  accept  (  a) ,  a  reordering  rule  applies  to 
convert  (a)  tof  b). 

(47)a.   t9   xo  ba  ye^  pezane   You  indeed  must  know  him, 
b.   te^   xo  ba      pezane 
Notice  that  ^  would  have  to  be  moved  around  both  xo  and  ba.   It 
seems  that  a  simple  "flip"  won't  work  here.   A  somewhat  more  complicated 
reordering  rule  would  be  necessary.   V?ith  that  revision,  then,  the 
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proposal  would  claim  that  the  SSC  must  apply  at  some  level  prior 
to  the  surface  level  since  a  reordering  rule  applies  after  it. 
It  would  mean  a  modification  of  the  surface  structure  constraint 
theory  such  that  a  SSC  would  really  be  a  'shallow  structure 
constraint ' 

However,  there  are  difficulties  even  with  this  revised  proposal. 
First  of  all,  I  can't  see  any  other  evidence  in  the  language  to 
motivate  such  a  reordering  rule.  Secondly,  it  is  painfully  apparent 

that  such  a  'reordering  rule'  would  be  applicable  only  if  Some  phono- 

18 
logical  rule  could  incorporate  the  clitic  later.    That  is, 

non-incorporable  clitics  may  not  undergo  the  postulated  reordering 

rule : 

(48)a.  zd    xo  de^  pezane     I  indeed  krlov;  you, 
bb.  *z5  de^  xo     pezane 

(49)c.  t«J    xo  me  pezane     You  indeed  know  me. 
d.  *ta  me  xo     pezane 
Moreover,  and  more  importantly,  the  two  phonological  rules  in  question 
are  elsewhere  variable  rules ;   'Reduction',   the  rule  contracting  the 
clitic  ^  after  a  Cd,  and  'Glide  Formation',  the  rule  causing  y£  to 
appear  as  -/y/  on  the  end  of  vowel-final  words,  are  not  ordinarily 
obligatory.  In  slow  speech  or  at  the  speakers  choice,  they  may  not 
apply  and  the  results  are  still  grammatical,  as  (50)  and  (  51)  illustrate: 

a.  t«J  ye^  pezane  You  know  him. 

b.  te^     pezane 

(51) a.     xt>za  ye  pezane  You  know  his  wife. 

b.  ,xdzay^   pezane 

Both  the  uncontracted  ( &)  versions  and  the  contracted  {  t)  versions  are 
grammatical.  ?B}it  in  the  instances  under  discussion  here  with  a  clitic 
out  of  order  before  sro^ as  in  the  (c)  instances  in  (42)  through  (44),  the 
rule  is  obligatory;  the  unincorporated  (b)  versions  were  ungrammatical. 
The  relevcint  items  are  repeated  below  for  convenience: 
.'  (K2)b.  *td  ye_  xo    wdlide      H^  really  saw  you. 

c.  te      xp    wdlide 

(43)b.   *zd       Xg.  ^'o         n^lidSm  Ife^  really  wasn't  seeing  me. 

c.     ze  xo         ndlidx^m 
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(44) b.  *xaza  ye  xo    w«Jlida      He  really  saw  the  woman. 
c.   xdzay   xo    w«)lida 
Only  when  the  out-of-order  clitic  item  is  incorporated  is  the  sentence 
grammatical,  even  though  elsewhere  the  incorporation  rule  is  not  an 
obligatory  one . 

The  points  above  strongly  suggest  that  a  reordering  rule,  applying 
after  the  SSC,  is  probably  not  the  correct  solution.   It  is  clear  that 
the  out-of-order  clitics  are  acceptable  only  if,  and  probably  because, 
they  are  phonologically  incorporated  into  the  host  word.  This  suggests 
the  other  possible  way  to  look  at  the  data:   The  SSC  must  apply  at  som^ 
stage  after  certain  phonological  rules  have  applied.  The  SSC  would 

not  apply  at  the  level  of  surface  structure;  it  would  apply  at  a 

19 
stage  later  than  surface  structure . 

But  regardless  of  which  approach  is  taken,  such  data  does  present 
a  serious  problem^°  for  the  SSC  notation  and  theory  as  conceived  to 
date.   Certainly  there  is  a  very  strong  indication  of  an  intimate 
interaction  between  phonology  and  the  syntactic  devices  necessary  to 
account  for  clitic  orders. 

The  three  parts  of  Section  2  have  attempted  to  establish  the  SSC 
for  the  relative  order  of  clitics  in  Pashto,  and  have  indicated 
that  phonology  and  the  SSC  interact  in  certain  crucial  ways. 

3.   Inadequacy  of  'Fixed -Morpheme -Order -in -a- VJord'  as  an  Explanation 
for  Constraints  on  Clitic  Orders  in  Pashto 

Perlmutter  has  suggested  that  a  possible  explanation  for  the  surface 

structure  constraints  on  clitics,  for  why  clitics  should  "be  universally 

subject  to  surface  structure  constraints",  may  derive  from  the  fact  that 

"clitics  form  a  single  phonological  word  with  the  v.'ord  tliey  attach  to". 

Drawing  on  Postal's  observation  that  the,  morphemes  of  a  v/ord  cohere 

and  may  not  be  reordered,  he  applies  it  to  clitic  orders  as  a  subset: 

"Since  clitics  form  a  single  word  with  the  word  on  which  they  lean, 

the  fact  that  their  relative  order  is  fixed  may  be  but  a  special  case 

of  the  fixed  order  of  morphemes  within  the  word."  (1971:65) 
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In  this  section,  I  will  present  certain  evidence  from  Pashto  that 
indicates  that  the  order  of  clitics  is  not  simply  a  subset  of  the 
fixed  order  of  morphemes  in  a  word.  It  v;ill  be  seen  that  the  clitics 
do  not  necessarily  form  a  phonological  word  with  their  host.  I  vjill 
present  evidence  that  the  degree  of  cohesiveness  between  morphemes 
in  a  word  and  that  between  clitics  or  clitics  and  their  host  are  not 
simple  equivalents  in  Pashto.  And  finally,  unlike  the  order  of  morphemes 
in  a  word,  whose  order  is  fixed,  the  order  of  clitics  in  Pashto  is  in  ' 
some  instances  not  totally  fixed,  either  in  relation  to  the  other  clitics 
or  in  relation  to  the  morphemes  within  the  host  word.  Thus,  the 
"subset  of  the  fixed  order  of  morphemes  in  a  word"  hypothesis  will  be 
shown  to  be  questionable  as  an  explanation  for  clitic  orders. 

Before  covering  these  points,  however,  I  want  to  point  out  some 
difficulties  even  with  a  point  that  Perlmutter  takes  for  granted, 
probably  because  of  the  languages  availaOsle  to  him — i.e.  that  the 
host  is  a  word.  Although  not  a  major  point,  it  does  seem  worth  noting 
since  if  the  host  itself  is  not  a  word,  it  becomes  less  likely  that  the 
host-plus-clitic  could  be  a  (phonological)  word.  Let  us  examine  this 

"host  as  vrard"  assumption.  There  are  certain  indications  in  Pashto 

21 
that  the  segment  after  which  the  clitics  are  positioned   is  not 

always  characterizable  as  a  word.  That  segment  may  be  a  word,  a 


"phonological"  word,  a  morpheme  within  a  word,  a  non-morphemic  sound 

ate 
23 


22 
withxn  a  word,  an  immediate  constituent  of  VP   ,  or  an  immediate' 


constituent  of  S,  which  latter  two  may  be  several  words  long. 

Consider  first  (52)  and  (53)  where  the  clitics  ne  and  ba 

respectively  have  been  positioned  after  long  immediate  constituents 

of  S.  It  would  seem  clear  that  a  long  constituent  like  "de  kAbt)l 

de  pohantun  Id   rayis,  mAwEnAno,  sAgiJrdAno,  mAmurino  aw  mustaxdinino 

na"  cannot  be  considered  a  word I 

(52)   de  kAbai  de  pohantun   Id    rayis,      mAv/EnAno, 

of  Kabul  of  university  from  president,  assistantsi/ 

.  V 
sAgJrdAnb,  mAmurino  aw   mustaxdimino  na  me 

students,   officials  and  employees   (from)  I 

puxtdne    wdkre 
questions  asked 

"I  asked  questions  of  (from)  the  president,  the  assistants. 
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the  students,  officials,  and  employees  of  the  University  of 
Kabul . " 

(53)   aga  jega   pd  zra  pore   sra  aw  xaysta  mAndy  ba 

that  tall   interesting   red  emd  pretty  building  must 

de  tor  wi 
of  Tor  be 

"That  tall  interesting  red  and  pretty  building  must  be 

ovmed  by  Tor . " 

Moreover,  in  such  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  host  is  the  total 

constituent  and  not  merely  the  last  word  in  the  constituent.   We 

know  this  from  the  nature  of  the  Clitic  Placement  Rule — i.e.  that  a 

clitic  cannot  be  placed  after  a  segment  not  containing  a  stress 

(  see  Section  4) ,  and  from  the  fact  that  there  exist  sentences  where 

the  word  immediately  preceding  the  clitic  is  unstressed.   Item  (54) 

illustrates: 

(54)a.   tor  sara  ba  rasi        (He)  will  come  with  Tor. 
Tor-with  will  come 

•^   -  ^       '• 

b.  *v,-9r  sara  ba  rasi        (fje)  will  come  with  him. 

c.  w3r  sara  ra-ba  -si 

That  is  sara^  in  (a)  is  stressless,  but  the  clitic  La^  still  appears 

after  it;  this  is  clearly  because  tor,  part  of  the  same  constituent  as 

sar», bears  stress — as  can  be  seen  from  the  ungreunmaticality  of    (b)  , 

where  ^a_  immediately  following  unstressed  elements  is  ungrammatical. 

Here,  then,  the  clitic  becomes  a  part  not  af  a  single  word  sara,  but 

apparently  of  the  whole  postpositional  phrase  constituent  tor  sara. 

Other  similar  data  suggests  further  that  a  distihction  (not  made 

by  Perlmutter)  between  "position  adjacent  to"  and  "attach"  is  not 

really  available  as  an  'out'  to  save  the  host-as-word  assumption. 

To  save  it,  one  might  try  to  say  that  the  clitic  is  "positioned  after" 

the  full  postpositional  phrase  constituent,  but  is  "attached"  only  to 

the  last  word — i.e.  na^  in  (55): 

(55) a.   di  mA  13   x\^A  na   ba  hdm  salAm  w3r  ta  wuwAye 

of  me  from  side   (from)  will  als<^  hollo  him-to   say 

"Say  hello  to  him  from  me  (from  my  side)  also. 

The  problem  with  such  a  proposal  is  that  13  and  n£  together  form  a  word 

both  syntactically  and  phonologically,  since  the  deletion  of  Id  results 
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in  an  imgraitanatical  sentence: 

(55)b.  *de  nA  0  xwa  na  ba  h<3m  salAm  wdr  ta  wuwAye 
Since  1h  and  na  together  form  a  word,  saying  that  ba_  attaches  to  na 
alone  also  contradicts  the  host  as  word  hypothesis. 

Thus,  regardless  of  which  approach  one  takes,  the  host  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  word  in  such  examples.  The  item  after  v/hich  the  clitic 
is  placed  is  not  a  word,  but  a  phrase  or  an  immediate  constituent  of  S. 

But  there  is  a  further  difficulty.  In  some  sentences  the  segment 


the  clitic  is  positioned  after  is  smaller  than  a  word,  such  as  a  prefix 

24 
or  a  phonological  segment  behaving  like  a  prefix.  In  (56)  the  segment 

the  clitics  are  put  after  is  a  prefix  of  the  verb  kenAwQ. 

(56)  ke-ba-me  -naw<3  I  would  male  (him) sit  dovnn. 
In  no  sense  can  ke-  be  considered  a  word  synchronically.  Yet,  as 
Section  4  will  show,  clitics  are  in  fact  positioned  after  ke-  in  such 
sentences.   [This  can  be  seen  in  brief  by  looking  at  (57),  in  v;hich 
ba  me  are  positioned  after  the  verb  if  ke-  is  lanstressed,  making  it 
clear  that  in  (56)  the  clitics  v?ere  positioned  after  ke-  because  it  was 
stressed  there: 

(57)  kenawt>-ba-me   ] 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the  item  after  which  the  clitic  is 
placed  cannot  always  be  considered  a  "word"  in  any  simple  or  direct 
way. 

Perlinutter  does  at  one  point  use  the  term  "constituent"  rather  than 
"word"  to  describe  the  host.   He  probably  actually  intended  it  merely 
as  a  synonym  for  "word",  but  let  us  see  whether  the  host  may  be  adequately' 
described  as  a  "constituent"  since  there  were  the  above  difficulties 
in  considering  it  a  "word."  Items  like  (52)  tiirough  (55)  above  do 

illustrate  instances  vi/here  the  clitic  occurs  after  or  leans  on  a  " 

22 
constituent  ,  often  a  node  dominated  by  S,  or  sometimes  perhaps  by  VP. 

For  an  item  like  (56) ,  if  we  accept  "constituent"  in  include  as  low  a 

level  constituent  as  a  constituent  of  a  word,  we  can  also  get  by. 

That  is,  in  (56)  ,  ke-,  after  v.'hich  the  clitic  is  positioned,  is  a 

morpheme  of  the  v;ord  kena-J  and  thus  is  a  "constituent  of  a  word". 
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However,  there  is  a  difficulty  even  with  the  "host  as  constituent" 

version  if  the  usual  interpretation  of  "constituent"  is  utilized. 

That  is,  in  some  instances  in  Pashto,  the  clitic  is  positioned  after 

a  segment  which  is  not  even  a  morpheme .   Most  linguists  would  not  want 

to  call  such  a  segment  a  "constituent." 

(58) a.  a-de  -xist^J   (verb  is  axist^:   ax  -  ist  -  9 

root  -past  -ending  ) 

b.  pA-de  -cAw9   (verb  is  pAcAw^:   pAc  -  aw  -  £ 

root-causative  -  ending  ) 

25 
The  segments  /a/-  and  /pA/-  aure  not  identifiable  norphemes,  and  as  such 

would  not  normally  be  accepted  as  "constituents". 

Thus  it  seems  tliat  the  item  upon  which  the  clitic  leans  cannot 
always  be  characterized  as  either  a  "word"  or  a  "constituent"  in  any 
usual  sense.   Both  the  'host  as  word'  and  the  'host  as  constituent' 
assumptions  seem  somewhat  unclear  given  the  data  in  Pashto. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  more  important  part  of  the  above  quoted 
suggestion  that  the  clitics  form  "a  single  phonological  word  with 
the  word  on  v/hich  they  lean".  Let  us  call  this  the  'host  plus  clitics 
as  word'  hypothesis.  The  data  in  Pashto  indicates  that  there  are 
serious  problems  with  it  as  well. 

First,  consider  items  like  (52)  and  (53)  given  previously,  and 
repeated  below  for  convenience,  where  the  clitic  is  positioned  after 
a  long  immediate  constituent  of  S. 

(52)  de  I'vAbSl  de  pohantun   1^   rayis,      mAwEnano, 
of  Kabul  of  university  from  president,  assistants, 

sAgdrdAno,  mAmurino  aw   mustaxdimino  na  me^ 
students,   officials  and  esployees    (from)  I 

puxtdne    w«Jkre 
questions  asked 

"I  asked  questions  of  (from)  the  president,  the  assistants, 

the  students,  officials,  and  employees  of  the  University  of 

Kabul . " 

(53)  aga      jega     p<*  zr5  pore      sra     aw     xaysta     mAn^y     ba  de   tor  wi 
that  tall     interestina  red  ftnd    .prettv  building  must  of  Tor  be 

"That  tall   interesting  red  and  pretty  building  must   be 

owned  by  Tor . " 
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^-i.«r^^ly  "aga  jega  p^  zrt)  pore  sra  aw  xaysta  mAn^y"  is  not  a  word. 
And  it  seoms  hiohJy  'mlikftiy  that  "aga  jega  p«S  zrd  pore  sra  aw  xaysta 
mAn«Jy  +ba"  could  be  considered  a  word  either,  even  a  "phonological" 
word — there  would  be  no  difference  between  a  "phonological"  word 
and  a  "phonemic  clause".    The  constituent  in  (52)  plus  the  clitic  me^ 
is  even  less  likely  to  be  a  "phonological  word".   We  have  already 
demonstrated  above  that  one  cannot  really  get  out  of  this  difficulty 
by  claiming  that  the  clitic  is  "positioned"  next  to  the  total 
constituent,  but  is  "attached  to"  only  the  last  word.  But,  even  if 
one  tried,  it  is  clear  that  something  like  na-me  consisting  of  two 
weak  stressed  elements  would  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  phonological 
word . 

Thirdly,  there  are  instances  where  the  clitics  plus  the  segment 
after  which  they  are  placed  cannot,  alone,  constitute  a  vrard  in  any 
sense;  rather  they  are  part  of  some  larger  word.  Consider  (59)  below 

The  verb  is  kenAW.   Because  the  prefix  ke-  is  stressed.  Clitic 
Placement  puts  the  clitics  ba  and  me  after  it.  However,  it  is 
impossible  to  claim  that  ke-ba  me  is  a  v;ord  because  ke-  itself  is 
clearly  part  of  the  verb,  a  word,  kenAw^. 

(59)  ke-ba-me   -nAw<? 

Thus  the  hypothesis  that  the  clitics  plus  the  item  after  v/hich  they 
are  positioned  form  a  single  word  seems  inaccurate.  The  situation 
with  (59)  is  clearly  (60)  and  not  (61): 

(60)  WORD 


(61) 


Ike 

ba 

me 

VJORD 

\^^ 

ba 

me 

nAwd 


nAwi3 


There  would  be  two  ways  to  look  at  this  data.  One  might  try  to 
say  that  the  clitics  plus  the  item  after  which  they  are  positioned 
make  a  "constituent"  rather  than  a  "word",  since  in  examples  like 
(53)  and  (54)  previously  that  seemed  plausible;  thz   "constituent" 
would  here,  of  course,  have  to  be  a  constituent  of  a  word  rather  than 
a  syntactic  constituent  however.   That  could  account  for  items  like  (59) 
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But  it  could  not  easily  account  for  items  like  (62) : 

(62)a.   a -me  -xist<? 
b.   pA-rae  -cav^^J 
As  we  saw  before,  in  items  like  (62)  ,  the  segnent  after  which  the 
clitics  are  positioned  is  not  a  morpheme  and  therefore  not  itself  a 
"constituent"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term;  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  a -me  or  pA-me  is  that  they  are  phonological  units. 

Or,  alternatively,  one  might  say  that  for  items  like  both  (59) 
and  (62)  the  total  word,  and  not  just  the  portion  after  v/hich  the 
clitic  is  positioned,  is  the  'host':    Since  the  /a/-  is  itself  part 
of  the  total  word  axist£,  it  is  clear  that  me^  does  become  part  of  the 
total  word;  that  is,  in  some  sense,  the  total  vrord  axist9  is  the 
host  since  one  part  of  it  is  the  item  to  which  the  clitic  attaches. 
Similarly  with  ke-ba  me  naw^,  where  in  being  positioned  after  the 
prefix  ke-,  the  ba  me  become  in  turn  part  of  the  total  word  kenAv;<j . 
It  seems  that  such  items  must  be  characterized  as  instances  of 
infixation,  the  total  word  being  the  'host'.   In  these  instances, 
then,  the  host  plus  clitic  would  make  a  "phonological  word". 
[We  will  see  later,  however,  that  if  me^  is  considered  an  infix  in 
a  me  xist<),  it  poses  a  crucial  difficulty  for  Perlmutter's  'fixed  order 
Of  morphemes  in  a  word'  hypothesis  for  explaining  clitic  order. 
See  item  (66 )  and  footnote  28 • 1 

It  remains  clear,  however,  that  even  if  'infixation'  can  in  these 
instances  be  used  to  characterize  the  host  plus  clitics  as  a 
"phonological  word",  in  the  instances  presented  earlier  in  this 
section  like   (52)  and  (53)  ,  the  long  constituents  plus  the  clitics 
cannot  be  characterized  as  phonological  words.  The  'host  plus 
clitics  as  phonological  word'  hypothesis  remains  in  question. 

Now  let  us  examine  another  point  which  bears  on  the  hypothesis 
that  clitics  and  morpheraes  in  a  word  are  similar  phenomena.   There 
is  evidence  in  Pashto  that  the  degree  of  cohesiveness  between  the 
morphemes  of  a  word  and  that  betv/een  clitics,  or  between  clitics 
and  their  host,  are  not  totally  or  simply  equivalent. 
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It  seems  that  in  Pashto  the  attachment  of  the  clitics,  when  once 

they  have  come  into  their  order  relative  to  each  other  and  to  their 

host  segment,  is  more  cohesive  than  the  attachment  of  some  taorphemes 

to  each  other  within  the  same  word.  That  is,  it  is  possible  to 

insert  certain  items  such  as  the  negative  particle,  which  is  not  a 

clitic,  between  the  prefix  and  the  stem  of  the  verb,  a  word;   but  it 

is  impossible  for  any  segment  ever  to  be  inserted  either  between  the 

clitics  and  the  segment  they  are  placed  after,  or  between  the 

different  clitic  items  in  a  sequence.  Item  (63)  illustrates. 

Sentences  (b)  and  (c)  are  grammatical  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

negative  particle  n£  has  been  inserted  between  the  prefix  and  the 

stem  of  such  verbs  as  pre -wot-  and  ke-nAst-*. 

(63) a.   tor   pre-v/ot  -«*        Tor  lay  doiim. 
Tor  PREF-STEM-END1L4G 

b.  tor   pre-  n£  -wotd       Tor  did  not  lie  down. 

c.  tor   He-  n£  -nAsti?      Tor  did  not  sit  down. 
However,  in  (64) ,  the  occurrence  of  any  non-clitic  element  such  as 
n£  between  the  clitics  and  the  preceding  host,  or  between  different 
clitics  in  a  sequence,  would  render  the  sentences  ungrammatical. 

(64) a.   tor    nre   wolid*^        1_  saw  Tor. 

b.  wror   ba  me^  de^  wuguri  M^  brother  v/ill  see  you, 
brother  will  my  you  see 

Moreover,  in  some  instances  the  negative  particle  is  inserted 
into  a  verb  v;here  the  'prefix'  or  segment  they  are  inserted  after  is 
not  a  productive  prefix  or  morpheme  synchronically  at  all.  An 
example  is  (65) : 

(65)   pA-  n£  -cedd  (He)  did  not  get  up. 

In  this  instance,  the  segments  /pA/-  and  -/c/-  have  apparently  been 
analyzed  by  speakers  as  the  prefix  and  the  root  respectively  of  the 
verb  pAc-  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  negative  goes  (-ed-  is  an 
intransitive  affix).   However,  neither  segment  is  a  synchronically 
productive  morpheme:  neither  carries  separate  meaning  and  neitlier 
is  used  as  a  prefix  or  root  elsewhere  in  the  language.  Thus,  the 
vei±>  stem  pAc-,  even  though  it  doesn't  consist  of  any  identifiable 
morphemes ,  i£  divisible — something  can  intervene  between  /pA/  and 
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eind  /c/ — indicating  that  the  cohesion  between  elements  of  such  a 
word  is  not  terribly  strong.  Recall,  again,  that  with  clitics 
nothing  could  enter  in  between  them  and  their  host,  indicating  a 
strong  degree  of  cohesion. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  seems  that,  once  the  clitics 
have  come  into  their  fixed  order,  the  attachment  of  the  clitics  to 
each  other  and  to  the  segment  after  v/hich  they  are  placed  is  more 
cohesive  than  the  attachment  of  a  prefix  pr  prefix-like  segment  to 

the  stem  of  its  verbl  This  alone  suggests  that  the  idea  that  clitics 

27 
cohere  as  do  the  morphemes  of  a  word  is  too  simple. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  a  third  point.   There  is  evidence  that, 
even  if  v«  put  aside  the  other  problems,  the  "fixed  order  of  morphemes 
in  a  word"  and  the  situation  with  clitics  are  not  parallel.  There 
are  data  in  Pashto  which  may  perhaps  constitute  a  direct  counter- 
example to  the  hypothesis,  indicating  that  the  "fixed  order  of 
morphemes  in  a  word"  principle  is  not  the  principle  governing  clitics. 

Perlmutter  says  that  "if  there  are  two  words  vAiich  contain  the 
same  morphemes  but  in  a  different  order,  then  the  underlying 
representations  of  the  two  are  distinct."  (1971:65)   As  already  noted 
above,  he  proposes  that  "since  clitics  form  a  single  word  with  the 
word  on  which  they  lean,  the  fact  that  their  relative  order  is  fixed 
may  be  but  a  special  case  of  the  fixed  order  of  morphemes  in  a 
word."  (1971:65)   Presumably  the  "distinct  underlying  representations" 
statement  should  also  be  applicable  to  the  host-plus-clitics  sequences, 
if  they  are  indeed  "words".   Item  (66)  (a)  and  (b)  shov;  tliat  such  a 
formulation  cannot  be  right:   they  consist  of  the  "same  morphemes", 
they  are  in  "different  orders",  but  they  mean  the  same  thing--i.e. 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  their  xinderlying  representations  would 
be  distinct. 

(66)  a.  a-^e^     -xistd  Ke  was  buying  it. 

b.   axist»J-xe  He  was  buying  it. 

The  clitic  ^  appeaurs  in  two  different  locations — its  order  in  relation 


to  the  morpheme  axist^  is  not  fixed--even  though  the  meaning  is  the 

28 
same.   (This  difference  arises  due  to  the  fact  that  Clitic  Placement 

is  governed  by  stress — see  Section  4;  however,  in  this  instance,  stress 
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is  not  morpheme.)   The  proposal  that  clitic  plus  host  orders  are 
a  subset  of  'morphemes  vdthin  the  word'  orderings  is  called  into 
serious  question. 

More  telling  exan5)les  are  pairs  like  the  following,  however. 
These  are  more  damaging  to  the  hypothesis  that  clitic  ordering  is  a 
subset  of  the  fixed  orders  of  morphemes  in  a  word  because,  no  matter 
what  the  interpretation,  they  seem  to  be  direct  counter-examples. 
The  host  element  is  a  single,  one-syllable  word  consisting  of  one 
morpheme,  and  the  two  versions  are  clearly  instances  where  host 
plus  clitics,  and  two  clitics,  can  appear  in  different  orders — i.e. 
where  the  same  morphemes  appear  in  different  orders.  That  is,  if  the 
boxed  items  are  supposed  to  be  "words",  hov7  is  it  that,  although 
identical  in  meaning,  the  morphemes  can  appear  in  two  different 
orders? 

w^lid^m 

w^lidtJm  <--     *zd     ye     xo     w51id<Jm 

wAxistd 

wAxist^ 
These  seem  to  be  direct  counter-examples  to  the  "fixed  order  of 

morphemes  in  a  word"  principle  as  an  explanation  for  clitics  in 

29 
that  here  clitics  appear  in  two  orders  but  with  the  same  meaning. 

From  the  three  major  points  above ,  it  appears  that  perhaps  there 
may  be  something  right  about  a 'host  plus  clitics  as  constituent'  view, 
but  that  a  'host  plus  clitics  as  phonological  word'  hypothesis,  as 
well  as  a  'host  as  word'  assumption  are  in  question.  More  importantly, 
it  appears  that  the  principle  behind  clitic  orderings  is  not  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  prescribes  the  fixed  order  of  morphemes 
within  the  word.  The  clitic  orders  do  not  seem  to  be  "a  special 
case  of  the  fixed  order  of  morphemes  within  the  word"  in  any  simple 
way. 


(67)a. 

z'd 

xo     ye 

^e 

xo 

(68)  a. 

> 
kor 

xori 

b. 

ko-ram 

xo 
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4  .Clitic  Placement 

Now  that  we  have  completed  looking  at  various  aspects  of  the 
Surface  Structxire  Constraint  on  clitic  order,  let  us  examine  the 
transformational  rule  of  Clitic  Placement,  which  situates  the  clitics 
as  a  group  in  the  total  sentence.  That  is,  regardless  of  vhat  position 
in  the  sentence  the  clitics  originate  in,  they  end  up  all  together  in 
a  single  bloc  in  the  sentence.   Hov/  is  that  location  determined? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  answer  to  this  question  reveals  an 
especially  interesting  instance  of  an  interdependency  of  phonological 
and  syntactic  factors--an  interaction     tetv-oen  Clitic  Placei.ent 
and  stress.  This  interaction  has  mucli  potential  ii'oortance  for 
linguistic  theory  since,  to  my  knowledge,  it  represents  the  first 
really  clear  evidence  in  linguistic  literature  that  a  late  syntactic 
rule  operates  by  taking  into  account  certain  phonolooical  characteristics 
of  the  sentence . 

The  data  in  (69)  illustrates  that  clitics  (underlined  items)  can 

.  .     .   ^  30 

occur  in  various  positions  m  the  sentence. 

(69) a.  aga  sdl  kaldna  danga  aw  xaysta  pegla  me^  m^n    byA  w91ida 
that  20-year   tall  and  pretty  girl  I  today  again  saw 

"I  saw  that  20-year  old  tall  and  pretty  girl  again  today." 

b  .   wror    ba    de^  y£  telwAhd 
brother  would  your  he  push 

"He  would  push  your  brother . " 

c.  tel-   to^   y£  -wAhd 
xpush  would  he  ipush 

"He  would  push  hin," 

d.  telwAh9    ba   ye 
push    would   he 

"He  would  be  pushing  him." 

e .  tor  ta   ba  j^  rAv;ri 
Tor  to  will  he  bring 

"He  will  bring  it  to  Tor-" 
r 

f.  wdr  ta    rA-     ye^   -v/ri 
him-to  -bring     he  ^bring 

"He  will  bring  it  to  him." 
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g.  dt»r  sara  wi   dte 
you  with  be  can 

"(It)  can  be  with  you."  i.e.,  "You  can  keep  (it)." 

h.  d«*r  sara  de^   wi 
you  with  can   be 

"(It)  can  be  with  you."  i.e.  "You  can  keep  (it)." 

i.  axistd   ba^   ye 
buy     will  he 

"He  would  be  buying  (  it) ." 

j.  a-      ba   j^  -jiistiS 
Tbuy   would  he   -buy 

'He  would  be  buying  it." 

In  (69),  in  (b) ,  the  clitics  occur  after  the  first  word.  In  (n) ,  the 

clitic  comes  after  a  long  noun  phrase,  the  first  constituent  of  S. 

In  (c)  and  (f)  the  clitics  occur  between  the  prefix  and  the  verb  root. 

In  (j) ,  the  clitics  occur  after  the  first  vowel  of  the  verb.  In  (d) 

and  (g) ,  they  come  in  post-verbal  position.   In  (e)  and  (h) ,  they  come 

after  a  post-positional  phrase.   But  in  (f)  and  (g) ,  they  do  not 

immediately  follow  the  post-positional  phrase. 

Looked  at  without  reference  to  stress,  this  situation  would  appear 
quite  chaotic.  However,  when  stress  is  taken  into  consideration,  a 
pattern  begins  to  emerge.  It  looks  surprisingly  like  the  clitics 
always  follow  the  first  constituent  or  segment  in  which  at  least  one 
element  bears  stress.   In  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  other 
formulation  can  adequately  state  what  the  effects  of  Clitic 
Placement  are. 

Let  us  look  first  at  instances  similar  to  (69) (c)  and  (d)  where 
nothing  precedes  the  verb  and  where  the  clitics  occur  in  mid-  or 
post-verbal  position.   In  such  sentences,  the  clitics  occur  after  the 
(first)  stressed  segment.  For  example  in  (70) (b) ,  where  the  stress 
is  on  the  verbal  prefix  rA-,  the  clitics  enter  the  verb  following  the 
prefix.  But  in  (71) (b) ,  where  the  stress  is  not  on  the  verbal 
prefix,  the  clitics  are  placed  after  the  verb. 

(70) a.  z<:)  to^  ^  rAwrtJm       I  will  bring  it. 
b.   i?    rA-  ba  ^  -wrdm   '.  (I)  will  bring  it. 
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(71)a.  z^   ba_   ye  rAwr^m       I  will  be  bringing  it. 
b.   (?      rhwr^m.   ba  ye      (I)  will  be  bringing  it. 
Such  behavior  at  least  suggests  that  Clitic  Placement  (CP)  rakes 
reference  to  the  location  of  stress. 

In (  70)  and  (71),  the  stress  difference  was  the  phonetic 
realization  of  an  underlying  aspectual  distinction (  hon-progressive 
versus  progressive) .  This  might  make  us  think  that  CP  is  here  o 
operating  on  the  basis  of  the  aspect  distinction;  we  might  try  to  say 
that  with  such  prefixed  verbs  the  clitics  follow  the  prefix  if  the 
aspect  is  non-progressive  and  follow  the  total  verb  if  the  aspect  is 
progressive.  However,  there  are  other  pieces  of  evidence  that 
indicate  that  aspect  is  not  really  operating  here  in  directing  the 
operation  of  CP.   In  items  (72)  and  (73)  below  there  is  no 
aspectual  difference.  In  (72),  where  the  stress  is  verb-initial,  the 
the  clitic  j^  is  inserted  in  the  verb.   But  in  (73) ,  where  the  stress 
is  verb-final,  the  clitic  follows  the  verb. 

(72)  a-  ■^      -xist<*  He  was  going  to  buy  (it). 

(73)  axistd  ye_  He  was  going  to  buy  (it)  . 
For  these,  no  appeal  to  "aspect"  is  possible.   The  most  general 
statement  to  cover  both  these  instances  and  those  in  (70)  and  (71) 
would  seem  to  require  a  reference  to  stress. 

Let  us  look  now  at  sentences  v;hich  are  not  verb-initial,  such  as 
(69J(b),  (b)  (e) ,  (f ) ,  (g)  and  (h) .   For  such  non  verb-initial 
sentences,  it  will  be  seen  that  stress  is  relevant  as  well.  The  ordinary 

ordinary  situation  is  that  the  clitics  occur  after  the  first 

32 
constituent  of  S  ,  whether  a  subject,  object,  post -positional 

phrase,  adverb,  etc.  Consider  the  examples  in  (74): 

(74)a.    '   _ 

I^  was  seeing  Tor. 

I_  brought  (it)  to  Tor. 

di  ta  de  m91gari  plAr  xo  ba  zwanday  wi 
of  you  of  friend  father  indeed  must  alive  be 
"The  father  of  your  friend  must  indeed  be  alive . " 


tor 

me   lidd 

Tor 

I   saw 

t^r 

ta  me  rAwor 

Tor- 

-to  I  brought 
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d.  n«)n    ba  ye  wugor^Jm    Today  I  will  see  him. 
today  will  him  see 

e.  kaia  ^  weiida         ISven  did  you  see  (him)? 
when  you  saw 

The  following  examples  reveal,  however,  that  the  constituent  before 

the  clitic  must  be  a  stressed  constituent. 


(75) a.  tor  ta  me^  wuwele 
Tor- to  I   told 


I  told    (it)    to  Tor. 


b.  *w<?r  ta  1^    wuwele  I  told    (it)   to  him. 

him- to  I       told 

c.  wtJr  ta     wu-  me  wele  I^  told    (it)   to  him. 
him-to                I 

(76) a.     pd     cA     ke     ba     ye  wacawi  He  will  put, (it)    into  the  well, 
in-well-to  will  he  put 

'V 

b.  *p9  0   ke  ba  ^  wAcawi  He  will  put  (xt)  into  (it) . 

c.  p^     0       ke  wA-ba  ye  -cawi  He  will  put  (it)  into.'  (it). 
In  the  (a)  items,  as  expected,  the  clitic  occurs  after  the  first 
constituent  of  S,  here  a  post-positional  phrase  (PP)  •  Notice  that 

the  (a)  sentences  contain  a  noun  or  a  strong  pronoun  in  tlie  PP  in 
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question.  However,  in  a  similar  sentence  where  a  weak  pronoun 

is  used  or  where  a  deletion  has  occurred  in  the  PP,  the  clitics  may 

not  occur  immediately  following  the  PP;  that  is,  the.'  (b)  sentences 

are  ungrammatical.   Instead,  the  clitic  "ignores"  the  PP  and  is 

placed  following  the  first  stressed  segment  of  the  verb,  as  in  the 

(  c)  items.  Thus,  in  non  verb-initial  sentences,  clitics  occur  after 

the  first  constituent  of  S,  except  when  the  first  constituent  is  a 
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reduced"  pre-  or  post-positional  phrase  —i.e.  a  PP  in  whieh  either 

the  NP  is  a  weak  pronoun  or  the  1-IP  is  deleted. 

However,  there  are  some  instances  which  show  that  this  is  not  a 

fully  accurate  statement.  In  (77) ,  both  the  (a)  and  the  (b)  versions 

contain  "reduced"  PPs.  Nevertheless,  in  (b)  the  clitic  occurs 

immediately  after  the  PP. 

(77) a.  ddr  sara  wi   de_       (It)  can  be  with  you.  = 
you  with  be  can       Y5u  can  keep  Cir) . 

b.  ddr  sara  de   wi        (It)  can  be  with  you.  = 
you  with  can  be       You  can  keep  (it) . 

Notice  that  (b)  differs  from  (a)  in  that  it  has  stress  on  the  PP. 

35 
The  difference  in  stress  here  marks  the  (b)  instance  as  emphatic. 
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Faced  with  this  data,    we  have   two  choices.     Ue   could  try  to  say 
that  in  non-verb-initial  sentences    "the  clitics  are  placed  after  the 
first  constituent  of  S,   except  when  that  constituent  is  a 
'non-erphatic ' ,    'reduced'      'pre-  or  post-positional  phrase'." 
Besides  being  rather  raessy,    such  a  statement  has   failed,  iroreover, 
to  characterize  what    'emphatic'   might  mean;    the   fact  that  the    'emphasis' 
turns  up  as  stress  is  too  important  to  be   ignored.      If  any  semblance 
of  generality   is  to  be   achieved   in   such  non-verb-initial  sentences, 
one  must  recognize   stress  and  say  simply  that   "clitics  occur  after 
the   first  constituent  of  S  containing  stress." 

As  was  noted  earlier,   stress  vas  not  only  able  to  account  for  the 
placement  of  the  mid-  and  post-verbal  clitics   in  verb-initial 
sentences,    but  in   some   instances   such  as    (72)    and    (73)     [a  ye  xist<^ 
versus  axi3t<*  ye]    was  the  only   factor  which  could  account  for  their 
placement.     Stress  can  also,   we  have   just  seen,   account  for  the 
non-verb-initial  sentences  with  the  most  generality.     Clearly,    it 
would  be  economical   to  recognize   the  relevance   of   stress   for  Clitic 
Placement  in  both  verb-initial  and  non-verb- initial   sentences. 

VJe  will   find,   in   fact,    that  such  a  reference   to  stress  will  allov; 
us  to  combine   the    two   statements  necessary   for  verb-initial  and 
non-verb-initial   sentences   in  the  most  economical  and  general  vay. 
Tte  can  avoid  having  to  make   two  major  criterial  staterents — one 
regarding    'aspect'    for   the  verb- initial  instances   and  one  regarding 
'first  constituent*    for  the  non-verb-initial   instances — plus  at  least 
three   rather  complex  additional  exception-statements   referring  to 
'reduced'    'pre-  and  post-positional  phrases',    to    'emphasis'    in   such 
reduced  PPs,   to  a  certain  class  of  verbs  vdth   initial,    separable 
vowels,   and   to  stress  on  those  initial   separable  vowels.      V7e  have 
seen   throughout  that   stress  can  be   seen  as  a  relevcint   factor  in  all 
these  instances  and  absolutely  necessary  in   soiru .      To  capture   this 
generalization,   we  must  allow  the  Clitic  Placement  rule   to  refer   to 

stress.      Stated   informally,   the   transformational       rule   of  Clitic 

37 
Placement  would  be   something  like    "Within  each  simple  clause      ,   place 
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clitics  after  the  first  segment  in  which  at  least  one  element  is 
stressed,  where  'segment'  may  be  an  immediate  constituent  of  S  or 
the  first  segment  of  the  verb." 

Although  this  statement  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  usual 
assumptions  of  cxirrent  linguistic  theory  that  the  levels  of  the 
grammar  are  separate  and  that  a  syntactic  rule  need  make  no  reference 
to  phonological  information,  it  seems  not  only  reasonable  but  necessary 
in  light  of  the  data.  Linguistic  theory  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  for  adequate  characterization  of  such  data. 

5.  Interaction  between  Clitic  Placement  and  a  Phonological  Rule 

The  operation  of  Clitic  Placement  in  Pashto  in  certain  instances 
provides  evidence  of  another  interaction  between  the  coirponents  of 
the  grammar,  an   interaction  vAiich  might  be  considered  unusual  or 
'back\^rairds'  given  the  usual  assumptions  of  separate  levels  in  the 

grcimmar.  In  this  section  I  will  discuss  the  interaction  between  a 
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vowel  Contraction  Rule,  a  phonological  rule,  and  Clitic  Placement  ,  a 

syntactic  rule. 

Let  me  first  summarize  the  rules  which  will  figure  in  the  discussion. 

As  we  sav;  in  tlie  previous  section.  Clitic  Placement  is  a  rule  which 

places  clitics  after  the  first  stressed  element  of  a  sentence.  Three 

phonological  rules  will  come  up.  The  first  is  a  vowel  Contraction 

Rule,  which  will  be  seen  to  interact  with  Clitic  Placement: 

(  78)   Contraction  Rule  (CR) 

ca  +  I  Jj   — ^  c  A 

The  (d)  items  in  (79)  andC  90)  show  the  results  of  an  application 
of  CR: 

I  am  keeping  the  dog. 

I  am  not  keeping  the  dog. 

I  am  buying  the  dog. 

I  am  not  buying  the  dog. 


a. 

2d 

spay 

sAtdm 

I 

dog 

keep 

b. 

Zd 

spay 

ndsAtdm 

c. 

zd 

spay 

axl«}m 

d. 

zd 

spay 

nAxldm 
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(80)  a.  mA  spay    sAt<i 

b .  mA  spay  w9sAtd 

c .  mA  spay    axistd 

d.  mA  spay  wAxistd 


I  was  keeping  the  dog. 
I  kept  the  dog. 
I  v;as  buying  the  dog. 
I  bought  the  dog. 


Two  further  phonological  rules  figure  also  in  the  data  to  be  presented 
in  this  section — a  rule  reducing  the  third  person  clitic  (  Reduction), 
and  a  rule  rounding  /9/  to  /u/  (Labialization  Rule) : 
(81)   Reduction  Rule  (RR) 

irCd       +   ye   — ^  Ce 

Thef  a)  item  in  (82)  illustrates  the  application  of  RR: 

(82) a.   tor   ye   wuwAh9        He  hit  Tor. 
Tor   he   hit 

Tor  hit  you. 

He  hit  you. 
He  hit  you. 

i  +^labial 


a. 

tor 

ye 

wuwAh9 

Tor 

he 

hit 

b. 

t.J 

tor 

wuwAhdle 

you 

Tor 

hit 

c. 

*t^ 

ye 

wuwAhSle 

d. 

te 

wuwAh91e 

(83)   Labialization  Rule  (LR) 

«*  — ^  u  /  w 


C  V 

+  palatal  +round 


The  (b)  exanples  in  (84)  and  (85)  illustrate  the  results  of  the 
application  of  LR: 

(84) a.  wd     dareddm  (D  stood  up. 

b.  wu  ba  daredOm  (I)  would  stand  up. 

(85) a.  wd  de  sAt^  You  kept  it. 

b.  wu  me  sAt^  I  kept  it. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  somev/hat  peculiar  interaction  betvreen  the 
vowel  Contraction  Rule  and  Clitic  Placement.   The  interaction  is 
"peculier"  in  that  the  phonological  rule  appears  to  have  applied 
before  the  syntactic  one. 

In  (86) ,  the  interaction  between  the  CR  and  Clitic  Placement  is  such 
that  it  appears  that  the  CR  precedes  Clitic  Placement: 
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(86) a.  tor  spay    axist^J      Tor  was  buying  the  dog. 

b.  tor  spay   wAxistd      Tor  bought  the  dog. 

c.  wA  de  xistd  You  bought  it. 

d.  nA  de  xistd  You  were  not  buying  it. 

In  (c)  and  (d) ,  the  forms  wA  amd  nA  have  to  have  resulted  from  CR 
applying  to  v9  +   axista  and  mS  +  axist9.  This  means  that  the  clitic 
de  has  to  have  been  inserted  after  the  vowel  Contraction  Rule  had 
applied . 

Consider  (87)  ,  where  the  negative  particle  (underlyingly  n«)) 
occurring  before  ^  on  the  surface  does  not  surface  as  ne^  (by  RR) . 
Instead  CR  has  applied. 

(87 )a.  nA  ye  xldm  (D  am  not  buying  it. 

b.  *ne     axl3m 
Such  instances  doubly  indicate  that  ye.  is  inserted  after  the  vowel 
Contraction  Rule.  First,  nA  must  be  a  result  of  CR  applying  to 
n9  •»•  axl^m,  and  so  Clitic  Placement  must  have  follovi?ed  CR.  Secondly, 
the  fact  that  RR  has  not  applied  to  produce  nie  (from,  presumably 
n<?  +  ye)  indicates  that  CR  must  have  already  operated  to  destroy  the 
environment  for  the  operation  of  RR  by  the  time  ye^  was  inserted. 
Both  observations  combine  to  indicate  that  CR  precedes  Clitic 
Placement. 

An  exactly  parallel  situation  exists  in  (88)  as  well.  Here, 
although  the  non-progressive  marker  (underlyingly  w^)  occurs  before 
the  labial  ba.  Labialization  has  not  applied  to  produce  wu.  Instead 
CR  has  applied  to  produce  wA. 

(88) a.  wA  ba  ye   xl<?m        I  will  buy  it. 
b.  *wu  ba  ye  axl<3m 
Once  again  this  is  a  double  indication  that  the  CR  producing  \^ 
had  applied  before  Clitic  Placement  placed  ba.  . 

Thus  we  find  a  peculiar  "backwards •'  interaction  between  the  vov-zel 
Contraction  Rule  and  Clitic  Placement.  Linguistic  theory  must  be 
able  to  account  for  such  interactions,  whether  by  allowing  direct 
interaction  through  ordering,  as  presented  informally  in  the 
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discussion  above  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  or  by  trying  to  capture 
v^at  is  going  on  by  allowing  either  the  phonological  or  the  syntactic 
processes  involved  to  apply  as  global  rules.   I  leave  this  question 
open . 

Conclusion 


40 
This  paper  has  attertpted  to  cover  a  broad  range   of  facts  relating 

to  clitics  in  Pashto,  including  the  establishment  of  a  SSC  on  clitic 

orders  and  the  formulation  of  the  Clitic  Placement  rule. 

Certain  of  the  observations  have  more  than  a  language -specific 
interest  in  that  they  have  theoretical  or  universal  implications.   I 
have  argued  that  not  only  must  certain  parts  of  the  SSC  be  formulated 
using  phonologically  explicit  items,  but  that  part  of  the  basis  for 
the  SSC  may  be  the  phonological  shape  of  the  clitics.  I  have  suggested 
that  it  is  due  to  their  phonological  shape  that  certain  out-of-order 
clitics  within  clitic  sequences  do  not  render  the  sentence  ungrammatical. 
Evidence  was  presented  that  it  is  too  simple  to  claim  that  the 
ordering  constraint  on  clitics  is  due  to  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  requires  the  fixed  order  of  morphemes  in  a  word.  I  have  argued 
that  Clitic  Placement,  a  syntactic  rule,  is  sensitive  to  stress.   I 
have  presented  evidence  that  a  certain  phonological  rule  interacts 
in  vrtiat,  given  the  usual  assunptions  about  the  separation  of  levels 
in  the  grammar,  is  a  'peculiar'  or  'reverse'  way. 

Such  matters  shov/  that  there  is  a  wider  range  of  phenomena 
connected  with  clitics  than  has  commonly  been  recognized  in  the 
literature,  and  phenomena  with  some  rather  interesting  theoretical 
implications. 
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FOOTNOTES 

*  I  would  like  to  particularly  thank  Charles  Kisseberth  for  his 
help  and  valuable  suggestions  on  natters  relating  to  this  paper.  I 
am   also  grateful  to  Georgia  Green  for  her  helpful  comments  on  various 
points.  Thanks  goes  especially  to  my  v;ife  Margie  for  her  insightful 
contributions  and  editing  of  the  paper.  I,  of  course,  am  responsible 
for  any  errors. 

1  There  are  various  dialects  of  Pashto,  which  is  spoken  in  Afghanistan, 
Pashtunistan,  northarn  Baluchistan,  ami  sone  r?ajor  cities  of  Pakistan;  The 
paper  is  based  on  ny  ov?n  cir.lcct,  that  spoken  near  Kabul,  Afghanistan. 

2  Certain  parts  of  this  paper  dealing  with  the  interaction  of 
phonology  and  syntax  were  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Linguistic  Society  in  April  1975  and  that  paper  will  be 
published  in  the  forthcoming  volume  on  that  meeting. 

3  This  is  because  Pashto  is  an  ergative  language  in  the  past 
tenses,  but  nominative-accusative  in  the  non-past  tenses,  and  because 
the  accusative  and  ergative  cases  utilize  the  Scume  clitic  forms. 

See  also  footnote  9.  For  a  detailed  study  of  ergativity  in  Pashto, 
see  my  article  "Ergativity  in  Pashto",  forthcoming  in  the  Penzl 
Festschrift,  Peter  de  Ridder,  the  Hague. 

4  The  third  person  clitic  appears  in  three  forms  depending  on 
phonological  environment:  /ye/,  -/y/,  and  /e/.  The  environments  are 
described  later  in  the  paper.  For  convenience  and  clarity,  I  will 
use  primarily  /ye/  in  this  paper. 

5  The  vowel  /a/  appears  only  when  the  preceding  element  is 
consonant-final;  this  variation  is  pointed  out  later  in  this  paper. 

6  The  symbol  /«J/  is  used  in  this  paper  for  schwa. 

7  Actually,  due  to  a  syllabification  rule  mentioned  later,  this 
would  be  to-ram. 

8  This  may  also  be  affected  by  the  speed  of  speech  and  social 
context. 

9  Pashto  is  ergative-absolnative  in  the  past,  and  nominative-accusative 
in  the  non-past  tenses.  The  same  set  of  pronominal  clitics  which  serve 

as  possessives  in  all  tenses  serve  in  the  past  tense  as  ergative 
pronouns  and  in  the  non-past  tenses  as  accusative  pronouns.  It  is 
assumed  throughout  this  paper  that  the  functional  distribution  or 
case  assignment  for  the  clitics  has  already  been  correctly  taken  care 
of  by  earlier  processes  or  rules.   1  have  not  included  any  sequences 
that  are  ungrammatical  because  of  violations  of  functional  or  case 
assignment  conditions  on  clitic  forms.  See  ny  paper  in  the  Penzl 
Festschrift  mentioned  above. 

10  In  my  formulation  of  the  SSC,  I  have  used  the  notations  "xo" 
and  "ba"  for  these  two  not  because  such  a  notation  appears  phono logically 
necessary  as  it  does  in  certain  other  cases,  but  merely  for  convenience 
because  something  like  "adverb  of  emphasis"  or  "future  modal"  are 
both  cumbersome  and  somewhat  inaccurate . 
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11  When  it  has  bfeen  examined,  cause  and  effect  or  at  least  primary 
and  secondary  causes,  have  been  confounded.  Perlmutter,  for  example, 
after  noting  that  sequences  like  se  se  are  ungrammatical,  puts  both  se 's 
in  the  same  slot  in  the  SSC — without  really  examining  the  reason  behind 
why  they  must  be  put  there  together.  He  then  states  "Tlie  correct 
generalization  is  that  ungrammaticality  is  caused  not  by  sequences  of 
two  or  more  clitics  of  the  same  phonological  shape,  but  rather  by 

two  or  more  clitics  from  the  same  slot  in  the  surface  constraint." 
(1971:43)   Although  he  is  raising  the  question  of  cause,  he  is  really 
talking  about  the  effect  (of  two  phonologically  identical  items 
having  been  put  in  the  same  slot,  for  whatever  original  reason). 

12  Notice  that  in  Pashto  there  are  several  such  semantically  and 
transformationally  possible  sequences  of  phonologically  identical 
clitics,  not  just  one  or  two  as  in  French  or  Spanish.   It  would  seem 
unwise  to  ignore  the  fact  that  all  such  are  ungrammatical. 

13  Although  similar  in  conception  to  Perlmutter 's  'Nonglobal 
Constraints'  on  clitics  (for  French  and  Spanish).,  the  'Condition' 
I  have  proposed  here  does  not  really  seem  to  be  the  same  sort  of 

thing.  Perlmutter's  nonglobal  constraints  are  "construction  particular,' 
"additional  constraints,  superimposed  on  the  global  constraints"  as 
embodied  in  the  SSC   (1971:61);  the  examples  he  gives  are  instances 
linked  to  a  particular  verb.   The  instance  here  in  Pashto  is  not 
linked  to  a  particular  verb,  and,  moreover,  is  more  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  operation  of  the  filtering  function  of  the  SSC  itself. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  "additional"  but  rather  a  part  of  the  SSC 
in  general.   It  may  be  that  the  need  for  this  Condition  poses  a 
problem  for  the  SSC  theory  and  notation. 

14  This  may  mean  that  " (a)  mam"  rather  than  " (a)m  am"  should  be 
entered  in  the  SSC  for  the  eastern  dialect,  even  though  there  are 
obvious  difficulties  with  such  a  version. 

xo       ba      (a)m     Isg     de^    3 
(a)  mam 

Such  a  version  would  also  make  it  difficult  to  combine  the  SSC's  for 
the  two  dialects/styles  as  vias   done  in  36)  . 

15  These  out-of-order  sequences  are  possible  only  before  xo. 
Vfliy  I  don't  know,  but  it  probably  has  something  to  do  v/ith  the  fact 
that  xo  is  the  initial  clitic  in  the  SSC  ordering.   The  instances 
involving  Reduction  and  Glide  Formation  are  also  possible  before  ba. 

16  See  Perlmutter,  footnote  35,  page  57,  and  footnote  42,  page  65. 
On  page  57,  v.-hen  faced  with  a  switching  of  two  adjacent  clitics  in 
positive  imperatives,  he  suggests  the  existence  of  a  lov/  level  flip 
rule.  On  page  65,  faced  with  trying  to  maintain  his  fixed  order 

or  morphemes  in  a  word  as  applicable  to  clitic  hypothesis,  he  leaves 
the  flip  question  open  within  words. 
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17  Perlmutter  recognizes  this  implication  in  footnote  35,  page  57. 

18  To  make  the  reordering  rule  global  is  a  possibility;  the  reordering 
rule  could  perhaps  be  formulated  to  "see  ahead"  to  "know"  which  elements 
would  later  be  phonologically  incorporated.  This  does  not  seem  an 
obviously  better  proposal  than  the  second  proposal  to  be  suggested  in 

the  text  which  allows  for  a  more  direct  interaction  between  the 
phonological  and  syntactic  components.  In  either  treatment,  it  is 
clear  that  the  two  are  interacting.  A  global  reordering  rule  solution 
has  the  disadvantage  of  not  also  automatically  accounting  for  the 
*am  am  versus  a  mam  data  discussed  in  section  2.2,  which  the  second 
proposal  in  the  text  would  account  for  (if  a  mam  is  entered  in  the  SSC 
as  suggested  in  footnotes  14  and  19.) 

19  This  solution  would  have  the  advantage  of  accounting  for  the 
grammaticality  of  a  mam  versus  the  ungrammaticality  of  *am  am  directly, 
by  entering  a  mam  in  the  SSC  since  the  SSC  would  be  applying  after 

the  syllabification  rule. 

20  I  will  discuss  certain  other  problems  posed  by  Pashto's  data 
in  my  dissertation. 

21  Before  beginning,  let  me  point  out  that  Perlmutter  mentions 

the  clitics'  "placement"'  next  to  (1971:78),  "attachment  to"  (1971:65,66,81) 
"leaning  on"  (1971:65,81),  and  "positioning  adjacent  to"  (1971:81)  the 
host  word  or  constituent.  He  uses  all  four  as  equivalants  as  far  as  I 
can  tell.   I  will  therefore  take  the  four  as  equivalants,  but  will 
most  often  use  "positioning"  or  "placement"  since  those  are  the 
clearest  in  Pashto.  It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  taken  as  equivalents  or  whether  some  distinction 
is  attempted,  serious  problems  arise  with  his  proposal. 

22  I  do  not  know  if  a  VP  node  can  be  motivated  for  Pashto.  I  will 
thus  use  simply  "constituent  of  S"  in  such  instances. 

23  See  section  4  on  Clitic  Placement. 

24  See  item  (58) . 

25  There  are  a  number  of  verbs  of  which  the  first  vowel  or  syllable 
has  been  analyzed  by  speakers  as  a  prefix  in  some  ways,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  probably  historically  they  were  prefixes  of  some  kind. 

26  Perlmutter  apparently  tends  to  assume  they  are  equivalant. 

27  In  such  cases,  the  insertion  of  such  elements  between  the 
prefix  and  the  verb  root  is  possible  only  when  the  prefix  is  stressed. 
When  it  is  stressless,  the  insertion  is  impermissible  (even  with  the 
same  verbs).  This  suggests  that  perhaps  stress  is  a  relevant  factor 
relative  to  the  degree  of  cohesiveness  of  morphemes  in  the  two  sitxiations. 
This  needs  further  study. 
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28  If  the  infixation  analysis  mentioned  as  a  possibility  above 
is  accepted,  an  example  like  (66)  is  a  direct  counter-example  to 
Perlmutter's  claim.   [If  infixation  is  not  accepted,  then  the 

'host  plus  clitics  as  word'  and  the  'host  plus  clitics  as  constituent' 
hypotheses  are  both  in  serious  question  as  we  saw:  since  a-ye  is 
neither  a  word  nor  a  constituent  in  any  usual  sense  because  /a/-  is  not 
even  a  morpheme.         One  must  give  up  the  'host  plus  clitics  as 
constituent'  (as  well  as  the  'host  plus  clitic  as  word')  hypothesis 
if  the  infixation  analysis  is  not  accepted.]   However,  even  if 
infixation  is  not  accepted,  we  will  see  that  the  order  of  morphemes 
in  a  vrord  explanation  for  clitics  is  directly  contradicted  by  items 
like  (67)  and  (68)  anyway. 

29  Although  Perlmutter  mentions  elsewhere  that  a  morpheme  realized 
as  0  phonological ly  on  the  surface  could  slip  through  tlie  SSC,  the 
contracted  morphemes  here  are  definitely  not  phono logically  0.  Thus, 
that  'out*  is  too  simply  formulated  to  be  available  to  accovint  for  this 
data  either,   sut  even  if  it  could,  these  still  contradict  the  statement 
"If  there  are  two  words  which  contain  the  same  morphemes  but  in  a 
different  order,  then  the  underlying  representations  of  the  two  are 
distinct",  as  applied  to  the  boxes  as  "words". 

30  Pashto  is  a  SOV  language. 

31  In  marking  stress  in  these  items,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to 
distinguish  degrees  of  stress,  and  have,  moreover,  marked  it  only 
v^ere  actually  relevant  for  our  purposes  here. 

32  See  footnote  22. 

33  The  pronouns  I  have  termed  "wea^c"  are  different  from  the 
strong  pronouns  in  that  they  never  carry  stress  and  cannot  stand  alone. 
They  are  different  from  clitic  pronouns  in  their  behavior. 

34  These  pre-  and  post-positional  phrases  do  not  normally  carry 
stress.  (  See,  however,  footnote  35.)   They  move  to  the  verb  regardless 
of  their  original  position,  and  there  they  occur  in  a  fixed  order. 
Given  these  characteristics,  one  can  really  only  call  them  clitics. 
However,  their  relative  ordering  in  sequence,  as  well  as  tl.eir  movement 
and  placement  next  to  the  verb,  can  be  accounted  for  transformationally. 
If  they  are  considered  "clitics'^,  then,  this  may  in  a  sense  pose  a 
problem  for  the  hypothesis  that  clitics  are  universally  subject  to 
surface  structure  constraints.   If  they  are  not  considered  "clitics", 
then  the  definition  of  "clitic"  becomes  unclear  I   I  v;ill  study  these 
and  related  matters  in  detail  in  another  paper  and  v;ill  include  them 

in  my  dissertation.   [If  they  are  "clitics",  then  the  present  paper 
should  be  viewed  as  a  study  of  just  one  type  of  clitics  in  Pashtoll 

35  The  only  time  that  some  of  these  reduced  pre-  and  post-positional 
phrases  may  carry  stress — and  then  only  on  the  post-position — is  v;hen 
they  originate  next  to  certain  forms  of  the  auxiliaries  and  when  the 
sentence  is  emphatic . 
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36  I  have  assumed  that  Clitic  Placement  is  a  transformational  rule. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  which  cannot  be  gone  into  here,  to  treat  it  as, 
for  example,  a  surface  structure  constraint,  would  not  be  as  satisfactory. 
The  use  of  the  transformational  solution  of  course  meikes  a  somewhat 
stronger  claim  (than  would  a  surface  structure  treatment):   i.e.  that 
certain  late  types  of  syntactic  processes  must  be  able  to  utilize  a 
limited  range  of  phonological  information.   In  the  instance  of  Clitic 
Placement,  such  a  reference  to  stress  seems  quite  natural  and  not  at 

all  "wild";  a  rule  handling  stressless  elements  which  cannot  stand 
alone  (i.e.  clitics)  might  well  be  expected  to  refer  in  son«  way  to 
the  stressedness  of  other  elements?  Clitic  Placement  is  obviously  a 
rule  designed  to  find  a  "protected"  position  in  the  sentence  for  clitics 
since  they  cannot  occur  clause  initially  and  cannot  stand  alone;  it  v/ould 
seem  natural  that  a  stressless  item  might  be  too  weak  to  so  "protect" 
the  clitics.  In  fact,  the  possibility  that  stress  may  be  relevant  irt 
one  way  or  another  for  the  behavior  of  clitics  in  other  languages  seems 
worthy  of  further  examination. 

37  Clitic  placement  operates  only  within  each  sinple  clause;  in 
complex  sentences,  then,  it  operates  only  inside  each  simplex. 

38  The  same  interaction  exists  betvreen  vowel  Contraction  and 
another  late  syntactic  rule.  Negative  Reordering,  as  v;ell.   See  my  paper 
in  the  April  1975  Chicago  Linguistic  Society  volume,  forthcoming. 

39  One  might  try  to  say  that  Clitic  Placement  is  ordered  before 
the  Contraction  Rule  by  saying  that  CP  places  the  clitics  after 
the  /a/-  in  a  form  like  axist8  and  that  the  CR  applies  afterward. 
That  is,  one  might  try  to  claim  a  derivation  like:   *me  nS  axist9 

— ^  *n^  a-  me  xisti^  >   nA  me  xista.  Such  a  claim  is  untenable 

for  a  number  of  reasons  which  cannot  be  covered  here.  Let  us  note  just 
two  points.  First,  everywhere  else  in  the  language,  clitics  follow 
immediately  after  a  stressed  element  like  nO^;  to  place  them  just  in 
this  instance  one  slot  over  to  the  right,  after  /a/,  would  be  quite 
unmotivated.  This  point  is  lent  further  weight  by  parallel  instances 
with  verbs  beginning  with  a  separable  element  other  them  /a/;  in  these 
it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  clitics  after  the  separable  element 

if  a  n©  precedes.  That  is,  with  a  verb  like  pAcaw«? ,  one  cannot  get 
*nB   pA-  me  caw*^ .  Therefore  with  axist9,  it  seers  reasonable  that 
clitic  placement  would  not  give  *n9  a-  me  -xist^  either,  even  as  an 
intermediate  stage. 

40  There  are  various  other  problems  related  to  the  study  of  clitics 
in  Pashto  which  I  did  not  include  in  this  paper  and  v/hich  I  will  treat 
in  the  future. 
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Christine  Yurkiw  Bethin 

One  qf  the  raost  pervasive  linguistic  features  of  Contemporary  standard 
Ukrainian,  and  one  v/hich  serves  to  differentiate  it  from  the  other  Last  Sla- 
vic languages,  is  the  raising  of  the  tv/o  original  Common  Slavic  mid  vo\/ols 
/e/  and  /o/  to  the  high,  front  vov;el  /i/  in  checked  sylliibl'os.  ' 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Common  Slavic  v/as  characterized  by  open- 
syllable  structure  of  the  type  CV  (cf.  lieillet  1954:19).   The  later  change 
from  this  open  syllable  system  to  a  checked  one  was  significantly  motivated 
by' the  loss  of  the  two  Common  Slavic  (CS)  short  or  reduced  high  vowels  /i/ 
and  /li/,  also  known  as  jers.   In  the  CS  dialect  which  later  formed  the  basis 
for  Contemporary  Standard  Ukrainian  (CSU) ,  the  raid  vowels  v;hich  found  them- 
selves in  newly  checked  syllables  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  "weak"  jcre 
underwent  a  change  often  referred  to  as  "ikavism".   Thus,  CS  *neslu  > 
CSU  nis,  CS  *mostu  >  CSU  mist.   The  precise  nature  of  this  change  and 
the  course  of  its  development  are  still  subject  to  discussion. 

In  this  paper  I  v;ill  discuss  two  of  the  theories  that  have  been  pro- 

2 
posed  in  the  literature  as  possible  explanations  for  this  change."  The 

southwestern  Ukrainian  dialects,  which  are  interesting  for  their  various 
manifestations  of  [-lov/]  vowels  in  this  environment,  v;ill  be  mentioned  in- 
sofar as  they  are  relevant  to  the  development  in  the  northv/est.   The  north- 
western dialects,  which  are  characterized  by  diphthongs  in  these  newly 
checked  syllables,  will  be  examined  in  mdre  detail  v/ith  regard  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  two  theories  under  discussidn.   Evidence  from  Polish  and 
other  Slavic  languages  v/ill  be  included  for  comparison.   Finally,  it  will 
bo  shov/n  that  a  synchronic  problem  can  shed  some  li^ht  on  the  possible  dia- 
chronic  process. 

The  data  can  be  represented  by  the  following  examples.   The  southv.oster 
dialect  data  are: 

•ay'    ftekla     'she  ran  ai.ay' 
voua       'ox'  gen.sg. 

lodu       'ice'  gen.sg. 
nosu       'nose'  gen.sg. 


Lemkian: 

ft '  uk 

'ho  ra 

vyu 

'ox' 

Sjan: 

I'ut 

'  ice' 

nys 

'nose ' 

Hutsul:  m'id 
z'ir 

Boikian:  m'id 
n*is 


•honey'  medu      'honey'  gen.sg. 

'eyesight'        aoru      'eyesight'  gen.sg. 
(Ukraine:  A  Concise  Encyclopedia  1963:476-8) 


'honey' 
'nose' 


medu      'honey'  gen.sg, 
nosa      'no;^e'  gen«sg« 
(Cernjak  1960:157) 


The  northwestern  dialect  data  is  represented  by  the  folloi;ing: 

Unstressed 
na  nuc   'for  a  night' 
napyc   'bake  a  lot' 

mustka  dim.  gen.sg, 
zap'ik  past  m.sg.  'bake' 

mostka  dim.  gen.sg. 
zap'ek  past  m.sg.  'bake' 
(Kuraszkiewicz  1931:177-8,  1933:A46) 

Traditionally,  the  motivation  for  ikavism  has  been  attributed  to  the 
phenomenon  of  compensatory  lengthening  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  "v;oali" 
jers  (Saxmatov  1915:270-1;  Trubetskoy  1924:229-500;  Bulaxovs'kyj  1951:241-2). 
This  compensatory  lengthening  is  thought  to  have  resulted  in  a  general  pro- 
cess of  diphthongization  v;hich  was  subsequently  follov/ed  by  monophthongiza- 


St 

ressed 

Voldava: 

nu6c 

•night' 

noci 

gen.sg. 

p'  iec 

'oven' 

peci 

gen.sg. 

'idljassa: 

muost 

'bridge' 

mosta 

gen.sg. 

p'iec 

'oven' 

peci 

gen.sg.. 

Polissja: 

muost 

'bridge' 

mosta 

gen.sg. 

p'iec 

'oven' 

peci 

gen.sg. 

tion  in  some  of  the  dialects,  including  the  standard  dialect.   Bulaxovs'kyj 


(1951:242)  postulates  the  folloi/ing  historical  development:  *vo-au  y  voz  :^ 
vyoz  >  vyuz  >  vyiz  >  vyz  >  viz.   (The  phonetic  character  of  the  intermediate 
diphthongs  is  not  described.)  One  difficulty  v;ith  this  view  is  the  fact 
that  the  v/ritten  sources  available  do  not  offer  any  evidence  for  postulating 
an  intermediate  process  of  diphthongization.   However,  linguists  adhering 
to  this  viev/  feel  that  the  evidence  of  the  northv/estern  dialects  (cf.  above), 
which  do  show  diphthongization,  makes  it  likely  that  the  southv;estern  dia- 
lects also  v;ent  through  a  stage  of  diphthongization.   The  various  reflexes 
of  the  mid  vov/els  in  the  southv/estern  dialects  presented  above,  then,  are 
taken  to  represent  monophthongizations  of  underlying  diphthongs  at  various 
stages  of  development,  i.  e.,  vyuz  >    vuz,  vyiz  >  viz,  vyoz  >  vya. 

The  opposing  view  holds  that  the  motivation  for  the  change  of  the  mid 


vov/els  in  newly  checked  syllables  is  vov.el  assimilation.  The  southwestern 


dialects  are  considered  to  have  assimilation  of  mid  vowels  to  following 
high  vowels.   Since  the  jers  were  high  vowels,  I.urylo  (192S':7-17)  argues 
that  ikavism  can  be  motivated  by  vowel  assimilation,  i.  e.,  voaii  >  vuzu  > 
vuz.   She  believes  that  assimilation  of  mid  vov/els  to  following  high  vov.els 
had  its  origin  in  the  southwestern  dialects  from  where  it  spread  north- 
i;ard  and  supposedly  there  these  monophthongs  then  diphthongized  under  the 
influence  of  the  strong  expiratory  stress.   In  addition,  since  there  are 
several  northern  dialects  in  which  the  quality  of  the  mid  vowel  in  unaccented 
newly  checked  syllables  does  not  differ  from  the  mid  vowel  in  the  open 


syllable  (cf.  the  evidence  of  the  Polissja  dialect  above),  Ilancov  (1923:19) 
and  I'urylo  were  led  to  conclude  that  the  quantitative  change  in  the  mid 
vov/els  \/as  a  northern  innovation  conditioned  by  stress. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  tv.o  northern  dialects  of  Pidljassa  and 
Polissja  and  examine  the  effects  of  the  northern  stress  and  how  the  tv/o 
theories  propose  to  deal  with  it.   The  Pidljassa  dialect  has  muost  '^^• 
mustka ,  v/hereas  the  Polissja  dialect  differs  in  the  unstressed  syllable: 
muost  "-  raostka. 

The  assimilation  theory  would  account  for  the  Pidljassa  example  in 
the  follov/ing  v/ay:   CS  *mostu,  *mostuka  by  assimilation  gives  mustu, 


mustuka,  by  jer  drop  must,  mustka  and  by  diphthon^ization  under  stress 


muost,  mustka".   Note,  however,  that  there  is  no  way  that  this  theory  can 
account  for  the  unassimilated  vowel  in  Polissjan  mostka,  if  it  claims  that 
assimilation  was  shared  by  all  of  the  dialects  under  consideration. 

The  compensatory  lengthening  theory  can  be  exemplified  by  Uuraszkie- 
v/icz's  proposal  (1953:A47),  formulated  precisely  in  answer  to  the  possibi- 
lities raised  by  Hancov  and  Kurylo.   Kuraszkiewicz  postulates  that  jer  loss 
resulted  in  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  mid  vowel  in  the  preceding 
syllable.   The  lengthened  vowel  is  then  said  to  have  undergone  "sonant 
formation"  (o  >  o  ,  e  >  e),  further  diphtliongization  followed  by  the  dcvel^ 


opment  of  the  strong  northern  expiratory  stress  ..nd  subsequent  monoph- 


thongization  of  the  unstressed  voi.el.   The  development  in  the  Pidljassa 


type  dialects  is  proposed  to  have  been  the  followinj 

•mostu     •inostuka 
Jer  loss  most       most  ka 


Sonant  formation 


Diphthongization 
Northern  i^tress 


u   ^ 

m  ost 

m  ostka 

muost 

muostka 

muost 

muostka 

muost 

muBtka 

Monophthongi-2at>ion 

The  divergent  development  of  the  Polissja  dialect  is  explained  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  difference  in  the  relati,ye  chronology.   It  is  claimed  that  since 
the  Polissjan  dialect  is  located  to  the  north  of  the  Pidljassan,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  northern  stress  affected  it  at  an  earlier  time  than  the 
more  southern  Pidljassa  dialect.  Iluraszkiev/icz  postulates  the  follov/ing 
diachronic  process  for  the  Polissjan  dialect: 


Jer  loss 


Sonant  formation 


Northern  stress 


*mostu 

*mostuka 

most 

most  ka 

m  ost 

m  ostka 

u  ''  a. 

ra  ost 

m  ostka 

m  ost 

mostka 

muost 

mostka 

None phthongizat ion 
Diphthongization 

Kuraszkiev;icz's  proposal  implies  some  significant  phonetic  difference 
between  what  he  terms  a  "sonant"  (i.e.,  _o)  and  what  he  classifies  as  a 
diphthong  (i.e.,  uo ) .   This  difference,  however,  may  be  difficult  to  sub- 
stantiate phonetically.   It  would  be  simpler  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  two  dialects  as  the  result  of  a  difference  in  the  relative  chron- 
ology of  tv;o  rules,  namely  of  diphthongization  and  shortening;  Polissja 
may  be  assumed  to  have  shortened  the  newly  lengthened  vowels  in  unstressed 
syllables  before  diphthongization,  and  Pidljassa,  after  diphthongization. 

With  regard  to  the  southwestern  dialects  where  there  are  no  diphthongs, 
Kuraszkiewicz  proposes  that  the  northern  stress  did  not  penetrate  that  far 
south  and  that,  therefore,  diphthongs  in  all  positions  monophthongized. 
Note,  hov/ever,  that  this  proposal  suffers  from  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  postulate  a  diphthongization  in  the  southv.est  for  which  there  is  no 
v/ritten  or  synchronic  evidence. 

It  i.'ould  seem,  then,  that  the  compensatory  lengthening  theory  which 
tries  to  account  for  the  different  realizations  of  the  mid  vo\/els  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south  by  a  chronological  difference  of  two  rules,  and  the 


assimilation  theory  v.'hich  assigns  diphthon^ization  to  the  north  exclusively, 
are  both  difficult  to  substantiate.   iJeither  theory  considers  the  ijossibi- 
lity  that  the  changes  v/hich  took  place  in  the  northv.estern  dialects  may 
have  been  different  from  the  development  in  the  southv.est. 

A  more  acceptable  interpretation  can  bo  found,  at  least  for  the  north- 
v/estern  dialects,  if  v;e  consider  their  development  separately  from  that  of 
the  southv.estern  dialects.   The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  do  so  and  there- 
by to  decide  betv/oen  the  tv/o  possible  alternative  explanations  of  the  north- 
western dialect  data:  (a)  diphthongisation  once  was. a  general  change  and 
survived  only  in  stressed  environments;  or  (b)  diphthonc'ization  is  a  secon- 
dary innovation,  taking  place  only  in  strongly  stressed  environments. 

A  phenomenon  similar  to  that  of  the  northv.'estern  Ukrainian  dialects 
can  be  found  in  the  V.'est  Slavic  languages,  namely,  that  of  lenj;thening  • 
vowels  before  secondarily  .final  obstruents.   The  case  in  polish  is  especially 
interesting.   The  following  alternations  are  found  in  Standard  Litcri.ry 
Polish: 


Singular 

Plural 

gloss 

grup 

groby 

grave 

m'ut 

m'ody 

honey 

nus 

noze 

knife 

vus 

vozy 

Cart 

stuu 

stouy 

table 

potop 

potopy 

flood 

puot 

puoty 

fence 

los 

losy 

fate 

bok 

boki 

side 

dom 

domy 

house 

The  rule  accounting  for  these  alternations  is  described  in  graumars  of 
Polish  as  one  which  lengthens  a  vouel  in  a  checked  syllable  (historically, 
all  final  consonants  had  been  followed  by  a  jor)  before  a  voiced,  non- 
nasal  consonant  or  a  glide.   That  the  rule  operative  hero  is  a  type  of 
lengthening  (i.e.,  o  o  (>  u))  and  not  just  a  raising  is  supported,  ..mong 
other  considerations  which  will  not  be  discussed  hero,  by  i.ritten  sources, 


which  for  a  long  time  represented  the  vov;el  in  the  nev;ly  checked  syllable 
as  a  geminate.  Stieber  dates  the  lengthening  change  to  about  1000  A.D.,  the 
date  usually  cited  also  for  the  changes  in  the  jers  of  i.'est  Slavic.   Stie- 
ber v;rites: 

In  P[olish]  this  compensatory  lengthening  occurred  only  before 
a  word-final  jer  and  only  i;here  the  consonant  preceding  it  ivas 
voiced  (phonetically  or  both  phoneraically  and  phonetically)... 
It  also  occurred  in  two  Sl[avic]  languages  nor/  or  formerly  bor- 
dering on  p[olish] ,  but  unconnected  with  each  other;  u[krainianj 
and  UCpper]  sCorbian]  .   In  both  the  lengthening  covered  a  v;ider 
scope  than  in  P[olish] ,  occurring  both  before  voiced  and  voice- 
less consonants,  and  before  a  final  jer  as  i/ell  as  a  medial  one... 

(197o:2C) 
In  the  last  quoted  sentence,  Stieber  raises  an  interesting  question.   If 

both  Upper  Serbian  (to  the  west  of  Polish)  and  Ukrainian  (to  the  east)  have 
compensatory  lengthening  before  all  consonants  in  newly  checked  syllables, 
how  is  one  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  Polish  this  lengthening  is  res- 
tricted to  environments  before  a  voiced  obstruent?  Are  v.e  to  say  that  Polish 
is  the  innovating  dialect?  Or  are  v;e  to  assume  that  the  changes  are  not 
related  in  the  three  areas? 

The  geographical  distribution  o'f  this  change  seems  to  indicate  a 
spread.   If  we  take  the  synchronic  situation  in  Polish  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  diachronic,  we  are  then  led  to  say  that  Upper  Serbian  and  Ukrai- 
nian independently  innovated  in  lengthening  before  a  voiceless  obstruent. 
Theoretically,  such  independent  innovations  v/ould  not  be  totally  unmotivated, 
for  in  those  Ukrainian  dialects  v/here  there  is  final  devoicing,  a  lengthen- 
ing rule  of  the  Polish  type  would  be  opaque  (as  it  is  in  Polish)  and  this 
opacity  could  be  said  to  motivate  a  generalization  of  the  lengthening  rule 
to  voiceless  environments. 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  the  lengthening  process  in  Polish 
actually  represents  a  compensatory  phenomenon  (and  not  originally  phon- 
etic, non-phonemic  lengthening  before  voiced  segments  as  in  English 
[b;,  :d]  vs.  [boct]),  as  it  seems  to  be  historically,  the  more  general 
case  v;ould  be  lengthening  in  all  checked  syllables.   This  would  entail  the 
assumption  that  Polish  originally  had  lengthening  in  all  checked  syllables 
v;ith  a  mid  vowel.   The  innovation  v/ould  then  be  in  Polish  and  v/ould  con- 
sist of  shortening  long  vov/els  before  obstruents  that  v/ere  not  voiced. 


V.'hatever  the  correct  interpretation  may  bo,  Polish  does  provide  evi- 
dence for  a  lengthening  process.   Similar  lengthening  phenomena  can  be 


cited  from  Slovene  (cf.  bog  vs.  boga,  most  vs.  mosta,  led  vs.  ledii)  and 
from  Serbo-Croatian  (bog  vs.  boga,  most  vs.  mosta,  led  vs.  ledu,  v/here 
'  indicates  long  falling  and  ^'^  short  falling  accent);  cf.  Vaillant  1950: 
274.   On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  in  any  of  these  languages 
for  phonemic  vov/el  assimilation.   It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  northwestern 
Ukrainian  dialects  also  underwent  a  lengthening  process.   It  may  therefore 
be  postulated  that  the  motivation  for"  the  change  in  the  mid  vov/els  of 
Ukrainian  dialects  can  be  found,  at  least  historically,  in  compensatory 
lengthening. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  lenj,thenins  theory  holds  that  the  compensa- 
tory lengthening  led  to  diphthong! nation,  v.hich  is  still  retained  under 
stress  in  the  northern  dialects.   It  is  also  believed  that  the  unstressed 
vov/els  in  the  northern  dialects  v/ere  once  diphthongs  v.hich  have  since 
monophthongized.   Hov/ever,  as  has  been  stated  earlier,  i.hile  historically 
there  was  some  evidence  for  a  lengthening  process,  there  is  no  v.ritten 
historical  evidence  in  Ukrainian  v/hich  v/ould  allov/  us  to  postulate  diph- 
thongs v/here  they  do  not  occur  today. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  synchronic  evidence  arguing  for 


intermediate  diphthongal  stages  even  in  unstressed  environments.   In  the 
northern  dialect  of  the  Voronez  region,  v/e  find  the  follov/ing  alternations; 

I    Norn.  sg. 

stvel 
svel 
tvek 
kvet 

II    OS 'en' 
jas'en' 
p'ec 

The  alternations  are  again  in  the  mid  vov.els  of  open  and  chocked  sylla- 
bles: ve  o  and  e  (v;ith  palatali<^ation  of  the  preceding  consonant)  •  c 
(\/ith  the  preceding  conson>.nt  not  palatalized).   Stress  does  not  seem 
to  play  a  role  here;  cf.  6s 'en'  (unstressed)  beside  p'6c  (stressed). 


Gen.  sg. 

gloss 

st«5la 

table 

s6li 

salt 

t6ku 

current  (n.) 

k6ta 

tomcat 

6sen'i 

autumn 

jason' i 

ash  tree 

p<5cy 

oven 

(Koraisarova 

1965:178-9) 

Let  us  first  examine  group  I.   Historically  and  in  some  synchronic  des- 
criptions, the  /v/  of  East  Slavic  is  derived  from  an  /u/.   This  is  mo- 
tivated by  the  fact  that  in  Slavic  /v/  does  not  behave  entirely  lil.e  an 
obstruent  — although  it  undergoes  devoicing,  it  does  not  condition  it — 
and  it  retains  many  sonorant  characteristics.   It  is  thus  possible  to 
describe  this  ve   o  alternation  as  an  underlying  alternation  betv/een 
ue  and  o.  Group  II  provides  more  complicated  evidence:   there  is  an 
alternation  betv/een  consonants  which  are  palatalized  before  the  follow- 
ing front  vowel  and  those  that  are  not.   This  occurrence  of  palatalized 
vs.  nonpalatalized  corresponds  to  checked  and  open  syllables. 

V.'hat  is  important  in  this  respect  is  that  in  this  dialect,  as  in 
most  Ukrainian  dialects,  obstruents  normally  are  not  palatalized  before 
/e/.  Since  historically  obstruents  v/ere  originally  palatalized  before 
all  front  vov/els,  the  usual  Ukrainian  situation  could  bo  described  as 

a~result  of  a  dispalatalization  rule  (C-  C/ e).  Synchronically,  it  is 

possible  to  say  that  the  palatalization  rule  of  Ukrainian  is  simply 
C— '  C'/  i.   Both  analyses,  however,  face  the  same  problem,  namely  the 
fact  that  in  the  above  forms,  palatalized  obstruents  occur  before  a 
front  mid  vowel  with  the  added,  rather  odd,  restriction  that  they  occur 
only  before  an  e  v;hich  is  in  a  checked  syllable. 

This  difficulty  can  be  resolved  if,  parallel  to  the  ve  .  o  of  group 
I,  itfe  assume  an  earlier  ie  e  for  group  II.   In  this  case  ve   only  need 
to  assume  that  the  diphthongization  of  the  original  e  to  ie  in,  as  should 
be  evident,  both  stressed  and  uhstrfessed  newly  checked  syllables  took 
place  before  the  dispalatalization  before  e  and  that  the  subsequent  monoph- 


thongization  of  ie  to  e  took  place  after  the  dispalatalization: 

/C'e/ 
Diphthongization 


Dispalatalization 
Monophthongization 


This  ordering  will  then  correctly  account  for  the  attested  forms,  at 
least  in  a  dynamic,  historical  analysis.  (Synchronically,  one  might 
have  some  misgivings  about  the  introduction  of  an  "abstract"  i^  in  tho 


intermediate  representation.   Hov.ever,  even  here,  the  parallelism  of  the 
type  ve  o  would  seem  to  muke  such  an  analysis  acceptable,  especially  since 
we  are  not  dealing  \;ith  an  abstract  form  at  the  underlying  level.) 

This  solution  can  then  be  extended  to  the  problem  of  the  diphthongs 
in  all  the  northern  dialects.   It  is  thus  very  likely  that  the  di^jhthon^jiS 
found  under  stress  in  the  northv/estern  UIu>ainian  dialects  today  do,  in  fact, 
represent  the  preservation  of  an  older  lengthening  change  v/hich  v/as  followed 
by  a  general  diphthongization  and  an  innovation  only  under  the  ncv.  stress. 
(The  situation  in  the  southwest  remains  to  be  more  closely  studied.)   There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence,  historical  or  synchronic,  in  supoort  of  the  alter- 
native proposal  that  some  type  of  vov;el  assimilation  tooii  place  in  the 
northern  Ukrainian  dialects. 

The  evidence  given  in  this  paper  thus  removes  some  of  the  difiicultics 
concerning  the  diphthongization  or  lengthening  hypothesis  and  indicates 
that  this  hypothesis  is  clearly  preferable  to  the  alternative  assimila- 
tion hypothesis,  at  least  for  the  northv/estern  Ukrainian  dialects. 

FCOTT^JCTES 

*  The  preparation  of  this  paper  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
helpful  suggestions  of  Hans  H.  Hock. 

Mid  vowels  resulting  from  the  vocalization  of  strong  jers  ('u   o, 
i  .  e)  do  not  undergo  this  change. 

2 
A  third  possibility,  that  of  ikavism  being  the  result  of  the  Coi.iinon 

Slavic  neo-acute  accent  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Carlton  (197'1). 

Evidence  for  possibly  assimilatory  vowel  reduction  in  the  south- 
western dialects  may  be  found  in  Boikian:  CSU  tob£,  B  tubi;  CSL'  ob'id, 
B  ub'Id;  and  in  the  Sjan  dialect:  CSU  nesy,  S  nisf;  CSU  boru,  S  biru. 
These  seem  to  be  cases  of  unstressed  vowel  reduction  except  that  in  those 
dialects  it  is  limited  to  syllables  before  high  vowels,  and  therefore  has 
come  to  be  interpreted  as  a  type  of  assimilation.   See  Limal '-Stocki  j  (iy:j7), 
Hancov  (1923) ,Kurylo  (1928)  and  Pan'kevyc  (1942). 

See  Stieber  (1973)  and  Gladney  (unpublished)  for  a  representative 
explanation. 

5 
For  a  discussion  of  such  generalizations  and  their  motivation, 

cf.  Kiparsky  (1973). 
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Tlii;  UVOLUTIO.i  OF  TOlIEo  III  PU-lJAL.!"'- 


Tej  K.  Bhatia 


0.1:  Alone  v/ita  Lahnda  and  the  Ueatern  Pahari  dialects,  Punjabi  is  t.ie 
only  modern  Indo-Aryan  lancuage  which  has  developed  toual  contrasts. 

Punjabi  has  three  phonemic  tones.   The  leu  tone  ri   is  characterized 

2 
as  a  low-risins  tone  by  Bailey  (1915  :ix).   The  ui^h  tone  is  a  risin,;- 

fallinc  tone;  cf.  Bailey  1915 :ix.   The  mid  tone  is  never  represented,  since 

it  is  predictable  by  rules  of  redundancy;  i.e.  if  a  vovel  does  not  bear  any 

tone  specification  at  the  level  of  phonetic  representation,  it  carries  a 

mid  tone. 

0.2:  At  the  sane  time,  Punjabi  has  lost  tae  old  Indo-Aryan  series  of 
voiced  aspirates,  changing  them  into  voiceless  stops,  initially,  and  voiced 
stops  in  other  environments.  Similarly,  th6  Old  Indo-Ar;''an  Voiced  H 
appears  voiceless  initiallj'  and  is  lost  elsewhere. 

Punjabi  is  largely  surrounded  by  a  Liadi  speaking  region  ■■./iiicii  aas 
retained  h_  and  the  old  voiced  aspirated  consonants.  On  the  other  side  of 
Punjabi,  "ashmiri  is  spoken.   In  this  lancuage,  the  distinction  betT.'eeii 
voiced  aspirates  and  voiced  unaspirates  has  been  neutralized,  and  as  a 
consequence,  the  voiced  aspirates  are  realized  as  voiced  aspirated  sei^nents 
in  all  enviroriments. 

0.3:  As  it  turns  out,  there  is  a  close  correlation  betveen  the  (re- 
tained) h  and  voiced  aspirates  of  Hindi  and  tac  Piiiijabi  tones.  Thus,  in 
place  of  Lindi  voiced  aspirates,  Punjabi  shovs  unvoiced  unaspirated  se:3ment£ 
in  initial  position  followed  by  lovr  tone;  and  in  non-initial  position,  it 
shov;s  voiced  unaspirated  stops  either  preceded  by  high  tone  or  followed 
by  low  tone.  Similarly,  after  initial  li,  Pmijabi  offers  low  tone;  aad 
correspondinc  to  hindi  V_l^  (V) ,  Punjabi  shov/s  a  sequence  vritaout  h_  and  with 
either  higli  tone  or  low  tone  on  the  neichborine  vowel(s).  Coni)are  the 
followinG  table  of  (general  correspondences.   (For  exaniples,  cf.  Section 
1.3.1-2  below.} 

Hindi  ->•  Punjabi 

1^   bh  V  ^  if      J^ 

#   h  V  ^         P       h  V 

V  J  bh"^   V  f  ■  b  ^ 

[♦accent]      I  '^  "*"      [+accent]       "|  ^  i    V 
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[-accent]     [\i   \  ■  [-accent]  \  <t>  \ 


#  ^  i'y  ^ 


The  set  of  correspondences  is  uniform  throuchout  t;ie  five  series,  i.e. 
Velar,  palatal,  retroflex,  dental,  and  bilabial.   On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
Hindi  unvoiced  unaspirates,  unvoiced  aspirates,  and  voiced  unaspirates  do 
not  show  tonal  correspondences  in  Punjabi. 

O.U:   These  correspondences  were  noticed  in  earlier  descriptions  of 
Punjabi  (cf.  Bailey  1915,  Bloch  1925,  Jain  193^+,  Baal  1957  a,b.  Gill  lyCO, 
Arun  1961  and  Gill  and  (Jleason  I963)  and  interpreted  as  the  result  of  a 
neutralization  of  the  voiced  aspirates  with  the  unaspirated  voiceless  or 
voiced  stops  (depending  on  the  environment)  and  of  tiie  loss  of  non-initial 
h.  These  developments,  in  turn,  were  offered  as  an  explanation  to  account 
for  the  emergence  of  tones  in  Punjabi. 

Such  an  explanation,  however,  falls  short  of  a  phonetic  explanation, 
since  it  fails  to  indicate  the  phonetic  features  present  in  voiced  aspirates 
and  h  which  led  to  the  development  of  different  tones.   Bloch  (1925)  ^-'as 
the  only  exception  in  this  regard.  He  attempted  to  set  up  a  correlation  be- 
tween tones,  stressed  vovels,  and  h_.   However,  his  paper  remained  un- 
familiar to  most  lint;uists,  probably  because  it  \;as  in  French.   I  will 
present  Bloch's  analysis  in  detail  in  Section  1.3.3  belo'i/. 

0.5:   This  paper  presents  an  attempt  to  provide  for  a  more  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  development  of  tones  in  Punjabi.   Besides  at- 
tempting to  examine  the  phonetic  factors  responsible  for  the  development 
of  tones,  it  will  also  examine  the  question  whether  the  emergence 
of  tones  in  Punjabi  is  to  be  explained  as  a  regular  phonetic  development, 
as  a  'borrowed'  phenomenon,  or  as  the  result  of  mere  accident.   Finally, 
the  paper  addresses  the  question  wiiether  the  synchronic  derivation  of 
Punjabi  tones  should  be  in  terms  of  underlying  voiced  aspirates  and  h_,  and 
by  means  of  rules  mirroring  the  historical  development,  or  vmether  tones 
should  be  regarded  as  underlying. 

1:   The  evolution  of  tones  in  Punjabi  seems  to  be  a  rather  recent 
development,  due  to  regiolar  linguistic  change. 

1.1:   Historically,  Punjabi  developed  from  Proto-Indo-Aryan.   Al- 
though Vedic  Sanskrit,  the  earliest  Indo-Aryan  dialect,  nad  pitch  accents. 
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no  correlation  can  be  set  up  between  tae  Vedic  pitch  accent  and  tiie  tones 
of  Punjabi.  Moreover,  Classical  Sanskrit  and  its  ofl'-shoots  (Pall,  the 
Prakrits,  the  Apabhraiasas ,  etc.)  are  non-tonal  beyond  any  doubt.  The 
Vedic  pitch  accent  thus  v/as  lost  at  a  fairly  early  time,  malciug  it  higlily 
unlikely  that  tne  tones  of  Punjabi  are  an  'inherited'  phenomenon. 

1.2:   On  the  other  hand,  the  enersence  of  ton'3s  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  'borrowed'  or  'accidental'  paeuomenon.   Tf  the  Punjabi  tones  ^rere   indeed 
a  borrowed  phenomenon,  tne  ','estern  Pahari  dialects  and  neicnboring 
Tibetan  languages  (such  as  Purik  and  lower  Kanauri)  presumably  ifo'^d  uave 
to  be  considered  the  source.   In  that  case,  the  correlation  between  older 
Indo-Aryan  voiced  aspirates  and  h   and  Punjabi  tones  would  h'lve  to  be 
considered  accidental. 

However,  such  an  explanation  would  be  imsatisfactory  for  the  follow- 
reasons : 

(1)  It  would  miss  a  significant  generalization  and  would  have  to 
claim  that  tones  are  pnonologically  unpredictable  in  the  diaciironic 
grammar  of  Punjabi; 

(2)  It  A/ould  fail  to  relate  tones  with  some  other  linguistic  processes 
in  the  grammar  of  Punjabi,  for  which  cf  sections  2       and  3; 

(3)  Perhaps  most  importantly,  some  V/.  Pahari  dialects  present  an 
intermediate  stage,  which  Punjabi  must  have  once  gone  throut^n 
(cf.  1.3.6).  Bailey  (I915:ix)  noticed  that  in  Camfeali  p.-.ora 
'horse',  bhai  'brother'  and  gh3r  'house'  are  pronounced  ^:.hor^-, 
bhai  and  pjh'^r ,  i.e.,  with  tone  completely  predictable  in  tens  of 
voiced  aspiration.  Similarly,  in  Bahl  1957b: 33,  we  catie  across  a 
V/estern  Punjabi  fdugha"!  'deep'  wnich  shows  that  also  nere,  the 
high  tone  is  not  fully  phonemic.  Bailey  furtiier  ciaiir.s  tnat  the 
lov/  tone  is  practically  unkno'.m  in  most  of  soutiiern  dialects  of 
W.  Pahari.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  'borrowing  hypothesis' 
could  account  for  the  'redundancy*  types  encountered  in  'Western 
Punjabi  and  W.  Pahari  vs.  the  phonenicization  of  tones  in 
general  Punjabi. 

1.3:  These  difficulties  disappear  if  it  is  assumed  that  t;ie  tones  of 
Punjabi,  as  well  as  of  the  Pahari  dialects,  are  tne  result  of  regular  so'ond 
changes. 
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1.3.1:   Thus,  low  tone  in  initial  syllables  can  be  derived  by  a  set  of 
changes  which  devoice  and  deaspirate,  voiced  aspirates  (or  drop  /h/  after 
sonorants)  word-initially.   Consider  the  following  examples: 
Set  (I).    /ghorta/  'horse' (m.sg)   >   [kora] 
/nha/     'bathe'        >   [na] 
/gh3r+a/   'pitcher' (m.sg) >   [k^ra] 
/dhol/    'drum'         >   [tol] 
/Ihai/    'grace'        >   [lai] 
The  examples  in  set  (I)  indicate  that  historically,  the  low  tone  is  inde- 
pendent of  accent.   The  vowel  immediately  followi.ig  voiced  aspirates  and 
sonorant  +  h_  was  obligatorily  assigned  the  lov/  tone. 

Synchronic  ally,  liowever,  the  low  tone  must  be  on  the  saiae  syllable  as 
the  accent.   Consider  the  following  examples  (v;here  double  underlining 
indicates  the  place  of  accent). 

Set (II)   /dh8rlk/     'throb'       [tar^k] 
/bh3ndflr/    'storage'     [p3ndar] 
In  the  case  of  kora  'horse'  and  k9rg^  'pitcher,  of  Set  (I),  the  tone  fails 
to  occur  on  the  second  vowel  which  is  stressed.   This  can  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  paradigm  constraints  on  the  shift  of  low  tones  to 
accented  syllables  (cf.  also  section  3.3  below). 

1.3.2:   Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  formulate  changes  which  de- 
aspirate  voiced  aspirates  and  dro,p  /h/ ,  and  which  normally  assign  high 
tone  to  the  preceding  vovrel  in  medial  and  final  position. 


Set (III)      /bBgghi/ 

'buggy' 

[b^ggi] 

/annha/ 

'blind' 

[^nna] 

/rahi/ 

'passenger' 

[ra   i] 

/maggh/ 

'pitcher' 

[mSg] 

/labh/ 

'profit' 

[iSb] 

/cah/ 

'desire' 

[c£] 

However,  if  the  vowel  follo^dnf!:  the  voiced  aspirates  and  h  is  stressed,  it 

normally  receives  the  low  tone.  Observe  the  follov/ing  examples: 
Set  (IV)         non-ciusative  causative 

/p9rh/     'study'    [p3r] '  [p3raj 

/bUjjh/    'turn-off  ['bdjj]  [bUjiJ 
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1.3.3:      According  to  Bloch    (1925),   these  developments   can  be  accountec- 
for  in  the   following  fashion.      Since  the  segment  /h/   is   voiceless,    it  cannot 
receive  tone,   whereas   an  accented  vowel,   beinf  voiced,    carries  nitch.     As   a 
consequence,    the  sequence  hV  results    in  the  low,    rising  tone.     However,  when 
an  accented  vowel  precedes   /h/,   the  high-falling  tone  is  realized,   since 
(again)   the  accented  vowel  has   a  higher  pitch  than  h.     I'otice  that  in  Ploch's 
analysis,   tone   arises  only  on  accented  vowels. 

1.3.4:     Although  Bloch 's  analysis   can,  by  and  large,   account  for  the 
data,    it   is   incompatible  with  the  insights   offered  by  irore  recent   theories 
on  the  origination  of  tones,   such  as  that  of  Maran  1971. 

1.3.5:      A  more  satisfactory  explanation  has  to  take  into  consideration 
the  by  now  well-established  relationship  between   voicing  and  tone:      voiced 
consonants   are  generally  associated  with   low  tone,    and  voiceless  ones  with 
high   tone;    cf.    for  instance  Maran   1971    and  V.'oo  1972. 

On  the  basis  of  these  insights,    it   is   a  priori  possible  to  argue  that 
the  Punjabi   low   tone  occuring  after  h    (and  original   voiced  aspirates)    and 
the  high  tone  before  it,    can  be  accounted  for  by  postulating  an  earlier  stage 
at  which  voiced  /fi/  occurred  initially,    inducing  following  low  tone,    and 
voiceless  h^  medially,    inducing  preceding  high  tone.      However,    such   an  analysis 
is   inadequate  on  two  grounds:      (i)    To  postulate  unvoiced  h^  intervocalicrlly 
is  phonetically  counterintuitive;    (ii)   this   analysis    fails  to  explain  why 
low  tone  is   realized  after  h  in  medial   pos'ition. 

An  alternative  analysis  which  posits  original    voiced  /fi/    for  all 
environment   can  account   for  the  atte^ed  tones   more  adequately. 

Since  the  voiced  /fi/    is    [+  low  tone],    it  will    induce  low  or  rising  tone 
on  the   following  vowel    (i.e.,   the  low   tone  starts   low  because  of  the   /fi/ 
and  rises  because  of  the   following  vowel): 
fi  V 


+  voice 
+  low 
-   voc 


+  voice 
+  voc 


However,    in  medial/final  position,   since  /fi/  is  preceded  by  a. vowel,  the 
tone  starts  high    (because  of  the  vowel)   and   falls,   since  /fi/   is    [+   low]. 
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Thus,   a  high   or  falling  tone  is   realized  in  such  an  environment; 


r+  voicet         I  + 
1+  voc    J  ■  + 


voice 

low 

voc 


1.3.6:     Keeping  in  mind  these  natural  phonetic  developments,  it  is 
now  possible  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  Punjabi  tone  through 
four  stages   and  to  thus  rrelate  this   development  vrith  other  developments 
involving  the  voiced  aspirates   and  h  in  the  neighboring  Indo-Arj'an  dialects. 

Stage  I  represents   a  stage   of  allophonic  development  of  tones.      At 
this   stage,    in  the   dialect   area  of  Punjabi    and  Fahari ,  the  voiced  aspirates 
and  h_were  voiced  in  all  environments.      Consequently,  the  low  or  rising  tone 
was   realized  on  following  vowels   and  the  high  or  falling  tone  was   induced 
on  preceding  vowels.      Some   of  the  Western  Pahari   dialects  have  remained  at 
this   stage,   since  tones   are   still  allophonic  in  these   dialects. 

Stage  II  is    characterized  by  a  change  which  de voiced  the  Indo-Aryan 
aspirates   and  !K  in  initial  environment   in  a  large   dialect  area,   including 
not  only  Punjabi   and  Pahari,  but  also  Hindi    (where   initially,  the  voiced 
aspirates   are  phonetically  lax  voiceless   aspirated  stops,   and  where   initial 
h_  is   voiceless) .      As  the   result   of  this   devoicing,   the   lev,'  tone    folla^ring 
initial  'voiced'    aspirates   and  E^  became  unpredictable,  since  the  phonetically 
voiceless   articulation  of  these  segments  would  predict  high  tone.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  tones  vrere  still  recoverable   from  voiced  aspirates   and  h_ 
in  medial  position.      This   is  the  stage  at  which     some  Pahari   dialects 
stopped  in  their  development.      In  short,   the    follcn;ing  phonological  situ- 
ation emerged. 

if      b     h  "?  V  b  Rf  '^    /    /    V    b  ?i  > 

6 


stage  III   is    characterized  by   a  development   shared  by  P\jnjabi, 
Kashmiri,   and  some   of  the  Pahari   dialects,  namely   a  process   of  deaspiration 
affecting  the   old  voiced  aspirates.      This  was    accompanied  by   a  loss   of 
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voiced  /fi/  (in  non-initial  envircximents).     Tliese  developments   rendered  the 
tones  in  Piaijabi    (and  some   of  the  Paliari  dialects)    unpredictable  in  all 
positicais.      Thus,  the   following  phonological  situation  prevailed  at  this 
stage. 

A^Vl    "^  If  (b);  y    ^     /    \   (b)^ 

Bote  that  since  Kashmiri  had  not  participated  in  the  developments  of  steige 
and  II,  in  this  dialect,  the  deaspiration  process  resulted  in  the  actuaHj"- 
attested  voiced  unaspirated  stops,   found  in  all  environinents  ,  cf.   the 


following  examples. 

/(?hora/        'horse'      :  /rmr/ 

/jhll/  'lake'         :  /jil/ 

/dhoti/      'dhati/saree'       :      /dut'/ 

/g9mbhir/    'serious'      :  /g3mbir/ 


Sta^e  IV  represents   a  slight  phonetic  adjustment   in  Punjabi:      Tiie  initial 
voiceless   lax  aspirated  stops  had,  by  deaspiration,   resulted  in  voiceless 

lax  unaspirated  stops    (e.g.   bh   >     b     rf  y     The  res\ilting,  very  rich, 

unaspirated  stop  system  (p:  b:     b  )  then   apparently  was  simplified  by  the 
merger  of  the   voiceless   lax  stops  (b   etc.)  with  the   corresponding  voiceless 
tense   stops  (  £  etc.)  . 

1.3.7:      The  hypothesis   developed  in  the  preceding  section  thus  not   only 
provides   for  a  principled  phonetic  explanation  of  Punjabi  tones."     It  also 
accounts    for  the    'aberrant'    developments   in  seme   of  the  Pahari  dialects    (as 
more  archaic  stages   in  the  same  general  development).      And  it  relates  these 
developments  to  other,  more   general  phenomena  found  also  in  neighboring 
Indo-Aryan   dialects,  namely  the  voiceless    (lax)    character  of  initial   'voiced' 
aspirates   and  h^  in  Hindi,    and  the   deaspiration   of  the   voiced  aspirates   in 
Kashmiri. 

2.1:      In  addition   to  the   changes   discussed  so  far,   it   is   necessary   to 
eissume  a  change  which  shifts   low  tone   from  (initial)    unaccented  syllables  to 
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folic '.ring  accented  syllables  ;cf.  Set  II  in  section  1.3.1  above. 

2.2:   Accent  plays  a  role  also  in  the  case  of  original  medial  voiced 
aspirates  or  h_.   As  indicated  in  section  1.3.2,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
assign  tone  to  the  syllable  precedbg  such  a  segment  only  if  taat  sylla,'ule  is 
accented.   Othervrise,  the  follovfinK  syllable  is  accented. 

However,  this  tendency  is  by  no  means  as  strong  and  regular  as  the 
tone  shift  tendency  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.   As  a  natter  of 
fact,  there  is  apparently  a.  contrary,  even  stronger  tendency,  aeimely  tp 
always  place  the  high  tone  on  the  vo^toI  preceding  tne  aspirate  or  h_, 
whether  that  vowel  is  accented  or  not.   Compare  the  following  examples: 
/s-Uuhay/      'nature'    >    [stTbay] 
/vddhai/      'felicitations'  >  [vJda^i] 
/s3hara/      'support'   >      [s^^^] 
/pr8bhu/      'God'      >      [pr^bu] 
Some  words,  in  fact,  may  appear  with  botu  accentuations;  cf.  /nSlxi/  'no.'  > 
[nfii  or  [nax] . 

VThatever  the  explanation  of  these  two  opposite  tendencies  may  be, 
however,  it  seems  that  in  paradigms,  the  two  different  patterns  produced 
by  these  tendencies  are  utilized  to  differentiate  potential  homonjins.   cf. 
the  following  synchronic  derivations. 

/p3rh+a/     '.study  +  Past,  ppl.'      ->         [p^aj 

/p8rh+g/     'Study  +  Caus.  suffix'    ->         [para] 
That  we  are  in  fact  dealing  with  disambiguating  developments  is  shown  by  the 
synchronic  derivation  of  yet  another  potential  homonym: 

/p9rh+§/     'study  +  Past  m.sg'       ^         [p9rla] 
Notice  that  the  assignment  of  low  tone  to  the  causative  suffix  follovrs  tae 
general  synchronic  pattern  of  causative  formation  in  Punjabi;  cf.  section 
3.1  below. 

2.3:   An  apparently  recent  phonetic  development  is  the  loss  of  tone 
sandhi . 

Bailey  (1915: IX)  described  Punjabi  and  Lahnda  as  having  four  to'iec: 
(l)  high,  (2)  level,  (3)  deep  (i.e.  low),  and  {h)   a  combination  of  the  first 
and  third  tone.   Thus,  according  to  hiui,  tone  sandhi  takes  place  when  tae 
structural  descriptions  of  both  the  low  and  the  high  tone  developments 
are  simultaneously  satisfied,  as  in 

/dhahi/      'knocked  dovm(fem)'     >     [tai] 
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(Here  the  initial  aspirate  predicts  a  lovr  toned  a,  while  the  follo;fin(;  li_ 
predicts  a  high  toned  £. ) 

However,  it  appears  that  since  Bailey's  time,  tone  {k)   has  mer:jod  iritn 
the  lovr  tone:   Later  observers  report  only  three  tones,  vith  low  tone 
occuring  instead  of  Bailey's  fourtli  tone:  of  the  I'ollov'inc  examples. 
/bhabhi/       'sister-in-law'     :  [pabl]   (Bahri  1972:21+2) 
/dhudh/        'search'  :  [tund]   (Sharraa  1011:hk) 

3:   As  the  discussion  in  section  2.2  has  shown,  some  of  the  phonetic 
changes  so  far  discussed  clearly  have  become  morphologized.  This  ds  hardly 
surprising,  considering  that  tone  became  phonetically  unpredictable  at  the 
fairly  early  stage  II.   Other  norphologizations  include  trie  following 

3.1:   Causatives  of  roots  vrith  hi;:;a  tone  synctirouically  always  lose 

that  tone  and  have  a  low  tone  on  the  causative  suffix;  cf.  the  following 

correspondences.       r.-  ^  ^  o  j  r. 

'^  First  Caus.  2nd  Caus. 

/p3rh/    'study'    pSra  p3rwa 

/bUjj/    'turn-off  bUja  bUJwa 

3.2:  All  mid  tone  stems  get  the  high  tone  in  the  imperative  ordinary 
plural,  the  Hortative  2nd  plural,  and  the  future  tense  forms.   (That  is, 
these  forms  act  as  if  they  once  had  a  medial  h. ) 

stem        imp .  ord .  pi .        Hor.  2nd,  pi.        future 
/pa/    'to  put  on'   pao  pao  paurjga 

/l^/   'to  take'    l3wo  iSwo  iSwajge 

3.3:   In  section  1.3.1,  the  examples  in  Set  (I)  indicated  that 
historically  the  loir  tone  is  assigned  to  a  vowel  irmiecliately  following  the 
voiced  aspirates  and  (sonorant)  +  li.  The  data  presented  in  set  (II) 
demonstrated  that  synchronically,  hov;ever,  the  low  tone  must  fall  on  the 
same  syllable  as  the  accent.  Hovrever,  examples  sucli  as  k5ra.  'pitcher"  and 
kora,  'horse'  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  such  a  syncnronic  levclopiuent .   Since 
in  examples  such  as  E^SraJ  and  B^oraJ  the  accented  vovrel  /a/  is  a  nominal 
masc.sg.  marker^these  exceptions  can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  no:-inal 
i^aradigm  constraint  on  the  siiift  of  low  tones  to  accented  syllables; 
i.e.  the  shift  of  low  tones  fails  to  operate  across  no;.iinal  morpheme  boundaries. 

U:      Since  the  tones  developed  in  Punjabi  as  a  consequence  of  regular 
sound  change,  the  question  arises  vrhether  in  the  synclironic  ~rainr.iar  of  Punjabi, 
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tones  should  be  represented  at  the  level  of  underlying  representation  or 
whether  they  should  be  derived  by  a  set  of  rules  in  terns  of  underlying 
voiced  aspirates  or  h_,  comparable  to  their  derivation  in  tae  diachronic 
Craunraar  of  Punjabi.   In  what  follovrs,  I  will  examine  the  issues  and  conclude 
that  tones  have  to  be  posited  in  the  underlyinf^  representation  of  the 
synchronic  grammar  of  Punjabi. 

i».l:  The  following  facts  favor  the  'derivational'  hypothesis.  It 
seems  that  tones  are  predictable  and  native  speakers  of  Punjaoi  derive 
them  by  a  set  of  internalized  tone  assignment  rules: 

(1)  Even  the  uneducated  speaker,  vrhen  he  reads  his  sacred  text, 
Adi  Granth,  which  is  ATritten  in  Medieval  Punjabi  and  in  the  Grumukhi 
script,  assigns  tones  to  graphemes  such  as  voiced  aspirates. 

(2)  If  those  uneducated  people  who  have  never  visited  Hindi-speaking 
areas  are  given  Hindi  words  with  a  voiced  aspirate,  they  automatically 
assign  tones  to  them. 

(3)  Proper  names,  such  as  my  last  name,  are  pronounced  v/ith 
voiceless  unaspirated  stops  and  v;ith  the  low  tone  on  the  folloiring  vowel 
(such  as  [patia]  for  /bhatia/)  in  the  speecn  of  uneducated  Punjabi  speakers. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  uneducated  speaker  of  Punjabi  is  put  into  a 
Hindi-speaking  environment,  he  can  derive  the  Hindi  cognates  of  the 
corresponding  Punjabi  words.   (Code  -  switching  with  Hindi  is  very  common 
among  Punjabis,  since  Hindi  has  a  higher  status.) 

The  above  facts  suggest  that  somehow  the  speaker  of  modern  Punjabi  is 
familiar  with  the  derivational  history  of  his  lexicon  and  assigns  tones  to 
a  lexical  item  which  does  not  have  tone.   The  underlying  reasons  for  such 
a  process  can  be  linguistic  or  non-linguistic  (e.g.  religion,  tiie 
recitation  of  Adi  Granth,  etc.).   Also,  they  suggest  that  the  tone- 
assignment  rules  seem  to  have  some  psychological  reality  for  tne  speal:ers 
of  Punjabi.   Thus,  an  analysis  wnich  does  not  synchronically  derive  tones, 
may  be  considered  to  fail  to  capture  a  significant  generalization  of  the 
language  and  the  psycholOijical  reality  of  tone  rules  in  liie  synchronic 
grammar  of  Punjabi.  Also,  it  will  fail  to  account  for  the  relationship 
between  the  orthography  and  the  pronunciation. 

k.2:      On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  above  facts  require 
the  assumption  of  a  'derived'  status  for  the  Punjabi  tones. 

(l)   It  can  be  argued  thtft   when  an  uneducated  Punjabi  reads  aiis 
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sacred  text,  he  substitutes  tones  for  voiced  aspirates  since  he  is  f?.riliar 
v.'ith  the  synchronic  pronunciation.  Such  a  situation  can  be  coirparec'  v;ith 
English.  For  example,  an  English  speaker  knows  that  the  k^  in  knife  is  silent 

(2)  the  fact  tnat  a  Punjabi  speaker  assicns  tones  to  Lindi  \roi\l3   cau 
be  explained  by  'etymological'  nativization.  The  native  speakers  of 
Punjabi  observes  pattern  such  as  the  following  in  tae  conuuon  lexicon  of 
Hindi  and  Punjabi.   The  correspondence  between  Hindi  bliV  and  P\injabi  p7 

in  inherited  words  enables  the  native  speaker  to  transfer  the  pattern  to  ot;:ei 

non-inherited  words,  leading  to  the  substitution  of  liindi  bhV  for  Punjabi 

pv  (or  vice  versa).  The  generalization  of  this  pattern  soraetines  ie:ius 

to  ill-formed  outputs  of  'Punjabiized'  Hindi.   Thus, 

words  such  as  p3ndar  'storage'  are  pronounced  as  p8nuhar  in  :iindi 

by  Punjabi  speakers,  rather  than  the  correct  liindi  form  ba3ndar. 

r— 

(3)  The  voiced  aspirates  never  appear  on  the  surface,  and  thus, 
postulating  them  at  the  underlying  level  would  be  a  higioly  abstract  analysis. 

k.3i      Ifiiat  cinches  the  argument  against  the  'derivational'  status  of 
Punjabi  tone  is  the  fact  noted  in  sections  2.2.2  and  3.1-3  above,  namely 
that  tone  has  become  morphologized  and  thus  is  no  lon;]:er  predictable  in 
terms  of  underlying  aspiration  or  h_. 

Thus,  tones  have  to  be  represented  at  the  level  of  underlying 
representation  in  the  synchronic  grammar  of  Punjabi. 

5:   The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  discussion: 

(1)  Historically,  tones  v^ere  induced  by  voiced  aspirates  or  voiced 
[fi]  .  The  low  or  rising  tone  v;as  realized  after  it,  and  tlie  high  or  falling 
tone  before  it. 

(2)  The  unpredictable  morphology  and  the  non-occurrence  of  voiced 
aspirates  and  medial  h^  at  the  surface  level  constitute  major  artjiuaents 
against  deriving  tones  by  a  set  of  synchronic  rules.  Thus,  tones  -j-re  a 
part  of  the  underlying  representation. 

(3)  Synchronically,  tones  usually  fall  on  accented  vowels.   ..owever, 
this  distribution  is  subject  to  paradigrmtic  and  transparency  constraints. 
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Footnotes 


1 


I  would  like  to  thank  Professor  Michael  Kenstow-'.cz  for  his  comments  on 
an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper.   I  ar  also  indebted  to  Professor  Hans  H.  Hock 
for  his  insightful  comnfents  and  suggestions  on  this  paper.   But  for  the  many 
hours  of  discussion  with  him,  this  paper  would  be  much  more  imperfect  tucin 
it  is.   I-Iy  thanks  are  also  due  to  R.  Pandhariyande  and  S.  H.  Sridhar  for 
their  helpful  suggestions, 

2  .        . 

Note,  however,  that  there  is  some  disagreement  concerning  tne 

phonetic  characterization  of  Punjabi  tones.   The  following  table 

presents  the  various  views  on  this  subject. 


Low  Tone 


Bailey   (1915: IX) 
Balil   (1957:1^3) 

Gill  (1960:11) 

Sampat  (196J+:110) 

Sethi  (1971:2) 

Bahri  (l972:xviii) 


'deep  or  low-rising' 

'The  glide  of  this  tone  starts  at  a  1o\t   level, 
falls  dovm,  and  rises  to  the  mid  level' 

'low  onset  followed  by  a  higher  pitch  rising  to 
mid  level ' 

'rising  tone  in  the  beginning  of  utterance,  falls 
slightly,  and  then  rises' 

'on  a  rising-falling  tone  syllable,  pitch  rises 
from  lovr  to  nid  level  and  then  there  is  a  fall' 

'/^/  is  marked  by  falling  pitch  contoiir  from  a 
high  level  to  a  lovz  level. 


High  Tone 


Bailey  (1915: IX) 
Bahl  (1957:1^5) 

Gill  (1960:11) 
Sampat  (1961* :  110 ) 
Sethi  (1971:2) 

Bahri  (l972:xviii) 


high-or  rising-falling' 

starts  at  about  mid  level,  rises  high,  and  falls 
down' 

rising  onset  followed  by  the  same  pitch  /'/.' 

begins  at  a  higher  value. .. falls  off  steeply' 

on  a  falling  tone  syllable,  the  pitch  falls  from  high  to 
mid  level. ' 

/^/  the  production  of  higli  tone  is  marked  by  its 
high-rising  falling-rising  pitch  contour. 


As  noted  in  the  preceding  footnote,  there  is  some  disagreement 
on  the  phonetic  nature  of  Punjabi  tones.   It  seems  that  two  conflicting 
patterns  are  cvirrently  found  in  the  production  of  tlie  low  and  the  high 
tone.   In  one  dialect  (D-j^),  the  low  tone  is  characterized  by  a  lov7- 
rising  pitch  and  the  high  tone  by  high-falling  pitch.   Most  linguists 
subscribe  to  this  characterization  of  Punjabi  tone.   However,  tliere  is 
another  tonal  dialect  (D2).   In  D  ,  t.ie  low  tone  starts  uigh  ana  falls. 
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whereas  the  hish  tone  starts  low  and  rises.  Baiiri  subscribes  to  Lhis 
phonetic  characterization  of  Punjabi.  Also  my  own  dialect  of  Punjabi 
seems  to  belonc  to  this  dialect. 

Historically,  D,  no  doubt  presents  the  oldest  tonal  characteristics, 
whereas  D  represents  a  new  pattern  iriiich  started  at  Sta^e  II.  At  this 
stage  in  D  ,  the  voiced  aspirates  and  h^  apparently  '.rere  reanalyzed  as 
unvoiced  in  all  environments.   Since  voiceless  sef^ents  are  [+  hi^h] ,  a 
high  or  falling  tone  \ras   realized  after  thei:i,  anJ  a  lo"  or  risinc  tone 
before  them. 
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THE  DiACHROlilC  DEVELOPMMT  OF  NionL  DELi^TION  IH  uLTOdOOToO 

Gerry  Dalgish 

1.  Introduction.  This  paper  discusses  the  historical  development  of  a  rule 

deleting  nasals  in  the  OluTsootso  dialect  of  (Qlu)Luhya,  a  Bantu  language  of 

Kenya.   The  discussion  is  based  largely  on  evidence  from  internally 

reconstructed  historical  developments,  although  the  comparative  data  from 

Guthrie  (1971, passim)  is  also  cited.  I  shall  first  establish  the  relative 

chronology  of  certain  nasal  interactions  and  other  sound  changes.  I  shall 

then  trace  the  extension  of  the  rule  of  nasal  deletion  to  certain  roots,  ana 

demonstrate  that  this  extension  is  a  relatively  recent  development,  .^e  shall 

find  that  the  rule  is  novj  conditioned  partly  in  terms  of  morphological 

categories  J  its  failiire  to  apply  in  oae  such  category  (for  certain  roots) 

leads  to  an  interesting  discussion  and  hypothesis  concerning  the  theory  of 

markedness.  The  extension  of  this  rule  into  ovjahili  loan  v/ords  leads  to 

certain  complications  v;hich  are  discussed,  ^''inally,  a  summary  of  the  findings 

is  presented  in  an  historical  scenario  describing  the  diachronic  developrnent 

of  the  nasal  deletion  rule  vis-a-vis  other  historical  rules. 

2.1.  The  rule  of  nasal  deletion  applies  regularly  and  without  exception 

when  the  voiceless  fricatives  f,s,sh,  and  x  follovf  nasal  prefixes: 

/iN-fula/         — >  ifula  'rain' 

/N-f iimb-a/       — >  f iimba         'Cover  me ' 

2 
/tsiH-siche/      — '^  tsiisiche      'locusts' 

3 
/eN-seen-ng-a/     — ^X  eseenaanga      'I  trample' 

'  J 

/N-shi-e-shi-no/   — ^  shieshino       'It  (class  7)   is  it ' 
/N-xa-a-xa-no/     — ■)>  xaaxano        'It  (cl.l2)  is  it' 

There  is  some  evidence  from  internal  reconstruction  shoi/ing  that  these 
fricatives  may  not  be  original  proto-consonants,  ijrchaic  forms  and  synchronic 
phonotactics  suggest  that  these  elements  uere  derived  from  stops,  and  there 
is  corroborating  evidence  from  Guthrie  (1971:pas5im)  \;ho  does  not  postulate 
these  fricatives  for  the  prbto  language,  obviously,  therefore,  nasal 
deletion  could  not  have  existed  at  the  proto-stage  in  its  present  fonn.  ..e 
can  assume  that  fairly  soon  after  the  proto-stage,  these  consonants  did 
appear,  and  that  the  nasal  deletion  process  then  applied.  This  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  rule  is  completely  regular  v;hen  these  consonants  follow 
nasals,  having  had  time  to  work  through  the  language  completely.  This  will 
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contrast  i;ith  the  circumstances   surrounding  certain  other  consonants  and 
nasal  aeletion,  vjhich  are  discussed  below. 

3.1.  \:e  shall  next  consider  h-initial  roots  when  prefixed  by  nasals.  The 
following  h-initial  roots  surface  as  b-initial  v;hen  a  nasal  precedes: 
/N-heeng-a/  ~y^  mbeenga  'Look  at  me' 
/eN-hon-ng-i-a/         — ^  emboniinjia  'I  save' 

/N-huuts-a/  — y  mbuutsa  'Fan  me ■ 

/iri-halaBa/ •  — ^  imbalaBa  'i3rave  (cl.9)  ' 

Since  a  h--^b/N rule  does  not  seem  very  plausible  on  phonetic  grounds, 

one  xTOuld  immediately  look  to  the  historical  situation  for  an  explanation,  h 
likely  candidate  for  the  historical  root-initial  segment  of  these  roots  ./ould 
seem  to  be  -K-p,  since  a  rule  of  nasal  voicing  (v/hich  still  exists)  would  produce 
b  vjhen  a  nasal  precedes.  The  synchronic  phonotactics  support  this  proposal, 
because  £  is  found  in  relatively  few  forms,  having  a  very  low  functional  load, 
while  h  is  not  so  limited.  Thus  -;;-p  as  the  historical  source  of  h  is  motivated 
by  the  evidence  from  internal  reconstruction  fairly  'well. 

3.2.  However,  what  can  also  happen  is  that  nasal  prefixes  are  deleted  before 
h-initial  roots,  as  the  following  examples  shovJ: 

/N-heeng-a/       — ^  heenga         'Look  at  me' 

/eN-haamb-ng-a/    — ^  ehaambaanga     'I  catch 

/N-hey-el-a/      — ^  heyela         'Adulterate  for  me' 

/N-ha-a-ha-no/     --_^  haahano        'It  (cl.l6)  is  it' 

Nasal  deletion  may  apply  whenever  N  precedes  h,  while  the  h~>b/ii rule  may 

"*  7 

apply  ^ept  vjhen  homophony  would  result  .  In  most  cases,  then,  either  rule 
could  apply  when  nasals  precede  h. 

3.3.  This  situation  finds  a  naturfil  historical  explanation  if  we  consider 
the  following  points: 

(a)  h,  a  fricative  element,  \Jould  naturally  be  expected  to  condition 
nasal  deletion,  which  regularly  applies  when  other  (voiceless)  fricatives 
follox-r  nasals; 

(b)On  the  other  hand,  historical  -;;-p  would  not  be  expected  to  condition 
nasal  deletion  in  OluTsootso  ,  since  -li-g  is  a  non- continuant  element.  It  is 
only  after  -^p  became  h  that  nasal  deletion  could  logically  oe   expected  to  appl^'-; 

(c)  forms  xirith  mb  from  /N-h/  are  then  residues  from  an  older  situation 
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in  which  -n-p   alternated  vjith  b  after  a  nasal. 

(d)  Mote  that  this  development  (in  vrhich  nasal  deletion  optionally 


applies  when  h-initial  roots  follow  nasals)  differs  from  the  situation 
discussed  in  section  2.1.,  vjhere  the  voiceless  fricatives  regularly  condition 


nasal  deletion.  Since  we  have  assumed  that  the  creation  of  the  voiceless 
fricatives  occured  fairly  soon  after  the  proto-stage  because  of  the  regularity 
of  nasal  deletion,  v/e  can  nov;  reason  that  the  change  of  -up   to  h  must  have 
occured  later  than  the  creation  of  f,s,  sh,  and  x.  This  v;ould  explain  \/hy 
a  fair  number  of  mb  forms  (from  /N-h/)  e.^cist,  vrhereas  only  one  relic  form  of 
this  type  can  be  found  involving  a  nasal  prefix  and  a  voiceless  fricative  (cf . 
footnote  5). 

Thus,  forms  in  v/hich  the  nasals  are  deleted  must  be  more  modern  than 
forms  in  xjhich  mb  surfaces  from  synchronic  /U-h/ .  The  above  evidence  shov;s 
that  the  rule  of  nasal  deletion  must  have  been  extended  to  tnese  h-initial 
roots  after  the  change  of  -w-p  to  h. 

U'   In  this  section  I  uill  discuss  the  evidence  that  the  rule  of  nasal  deletion 
is  being  extended  to  apply  when  nasals  precede  y  and  r-initial  roots.'  For  the 
purposes  of  exposition,  I  shall  discuss  first  the  nasal  interactions  for  each 
group  of  roots. 

U.l.  lihen  y-initial  roots  are  preceded  by  nasals,  surface  nz  or  n  may  appear, 
as  in  the  follo\/ing: 

/iN-yofu/         — ^  inzof u         'elephant' 
/tsiN-yuundo/     — )  tsiinuundo      'hammers' 
/iN-yiinda/       — ^  iniinda        'rich(cl.9)' 
/ei!-yaBil-ng-a/    — ^  enzaBilaanga     I  bury' 
/N-yoomb-a/       — ^  iioomba         'Surpass  me' 

AS  the  above  examples  suggest,  n  appears  vxhen  a  nasal  cluster  is  in  the 

9 
syllable  follov/ing  y;  othen/ise,  nz  appears  \;hen  a  nasal  prefix  pi-ecedes. 

U.2.  'Jhen  r-initial  roots  are  preceded  by  a  nasal,  a  rule  of  nasal  hardening 

may  apply,  and  r  becomes  d; 

ZiN-raBu/  — ^  indaBu  'pot' 

/tsiN-rutsu/  --)•  tsiindutsu  'eagles' 

/iN-rechelefu/  — ^  indecheleiu  'attentive(cl.9) ' 

/eij-rem-ng-a/  --^  endemaanga  'I  cut' 

/M-ri-i-s-i-a/  -->  ndiiaia  'Frighten  me' 
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U.3.  Hoviever,  vfhat  may  also  happen  is  that  the  rule  of  nasal  deletion  may  apply 
in  cases  where  y  and  r-initial  roots  follow  nasal  prefixes  : 

(a)  y-injt  ial  roots    : 

/iN-yiinda/       — "^  iyiinda        'rich(cl.9)' 
/tsiN-yu/        --^  tsiiyu        'vfarm(cl.lO) ' 
/eN-yaBil-ng-a/    --)  eyaSLlaanga     'I  bury' 
/N-yoomb-a/       — ^  yoomba         'Surpass  me' 

(b)  r-initial  roots: 

/iN-rechelefu/     -->  irechelefu      'attentive  (cl.9)' 
/tsiN-raambi/      — )  tsiiraainbi      'tall  (cl.lO) ' 
/eN-rem-ng-a/     — >  eremaanga      'I  cut' 
/N-ri-i-s-i-a/     — >  riisia         'Frighten  me ' 

U.U.  Once  again  the  question  arises  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
nasal  processes.  It  ^iill  be  the  purpose  of  the  following  sections  to  determine 
this,  relying  heavily  on  evidence  from  internal  reconstruction.  In  section 
U.U.I. J  y-initial  roots  will  be  discussed;  r-initial  roots  are  examined  in 
section  U.U.2. 

U.U.I-  As  I  hope  to  have  shown  elsewhere  (Dalgish  197Ujl975a),  the  nz/n 
alternations  found  when  nasals  precede  y-initial  roots  parallel  the  nasal 
interactions  appearing  when  vowel-initial  roots  are  preceded  by  a  nasal.  The 
nasal  of  a  nasal  prefix  appears  as  n  before  vowel-initial  roots  if  the  first 
syllable  of  the  root  contains  a  nasal  or  nasal  cluster;  elsev/here  it  appears 
as  nz.  It  is  therefore  logical  to  assume  that  these  ^-initial  and  vowel- 
initial  roots  had  a  common  ancestor,  -;;-y,  and  that  vov/el-initial  roots  have 
lost  the  initial  consonant.   Now,  if  both  groups  of  roots  descended  from  -;;-y- 
initial  roots,  the  rules  producing  nz/n  from  /N-"-y/  must  have  existed  prior 
to  the  rule  of  ^y-loss.  This  is  simply  because  -si-y  is  the  only  segment  xxhich 
\Jould  have  produced  the  nz/n  forms,  iifter  the  rule  of  -;c-y-loss,  some  roots  then 
continued  as  y-initial,  and  others  became  votrel- initial,  while  nz/n  alter- 
nations continued  for  both  groups  of  roots  vjhen  preceded  by  a  nasal. 

The  rules  producing  nz/n  thus  applied  historically  prior  to  the  rule 
of  ^-jr-loss,  prior  to  the  development  of  phonemically  distinct  y-initial  and 
vowel-initial  roots,  and  thus  apply  to  both  types  of  roots.  On   the  other  hand, 
nasal  deletion  applies  only  when  y-initial  roots  follow  nasal  prefixes,  and 
never  \jhen  vowel-initial  roots  follow  nasals.  This  development  can  easily  be 
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explained  if  vie  propose  that  the  rule  of  -if-y-loss  applied  before  the  rule 
of  nasal  deletion  began  to  affect  nasals  preceding  y-initial  roots.  Thus, the 
nasal  deletion  process  (conditioned  by  y)  is  a  more  modern  development  than 
the  nasal  interaction  rules  producing  nz/n. 

i;.I|..2.  The  evidence  from  nasal  interactions  ivith  r-initial  roots  indicates 
that  nasal  deletion  is  a  more  recent  development.  ..e  have  seen  that  surface 
nd  appears  from  /N-r/  as  the  consequence  of  nasal  hardening.  Note,  houeve^', 
that  surface  nd' can  also  be  from  underlying  /N-t/  as  the  consequence  of  a 
nasal  voicing  process,  uidely  attested  in  Bantu,  and  still  found  in  CluTsoouso. 
From  this  it  can  be  inferred  that  r  is  historically  from  -;i-t,  and  that  surface 
nd  forms  might  be  from  earlier  -;;-/!]- 1/.  Note  that  this  parallels  the  develop- 
ment of  h-initial  roots,  in  that  a  voiced  stop  (b  or  d)  is  retained  ai'ter 
a  nasal,  vjhile  the  original  segment  (-;;-p  or  -M-t)  has  undergone  a  sound  shift. 
U.5-  Thus,  the  forms  iiith  surface  nasal  clusters  from  underlying  /i!-h/,  /W-y/, 
and  /N-r/  are  the  results  of  earlier  phonological  processes;  forms  in  uhich 
nasals  are  deleted  must  therefore  be  more  modern.  In  ctdclition,  v.'e  vfould  not 
expect  that  the  nasal  deletion  rule  applied  uhen  the  historical  stops  -w-p  and 
•ii-t  followed  nasal  prefixes.  Rather,  nasal  deletion  •jould  apply  only  after 
the  stops  had  changed  into  the  continuant  elements  h  and  r. 

$.  At  this  point  it  might  be  best  to  summarize  i:hat  we  have  discovered  so  far. 
V.e   have  been  able  to  establish  the  f ollouing  historical  rule  interactions  and 
relative  chronology: 

(a)  nasal  deletion  folloued  the  spirantization  of  the  stops  v;hich  created 
f,s>sh,  and  x; 

(b)  the  spirantization  of  -;:-p  to  h  and  -^^t  to  r  follo-Jed  the  ni.oal 
voicing  rule  (ifhich  created  mb  and  nd  sequences)  and  followed  the  spirantization 
process  discussed  in  (a); 

(c)  the  rules  producing  nz/n  from  /i:--::-y/  must  have  preceded  the.  rule 
of  *y-loss  and  the  nasal  deletion  rule  as  it  ap^jlies  uhen  y  follows  nasalej 

(d)  the  application  of  nasal  deletion  ixhen  y-,h-,  ^nd  r-initial  roots 
follox;  nasal  prefixes  is  a  more  recent  development  than  any  of  the  above. 

6.    There  is  an  interesting  parallel  development  concerning  ^  and  r-initial 

roots  and  nasal  deletion.  This  is  an  unexpected  restriction  of  the  rule  in 

a  certain  morphological  category.  In  section  U.3.,  examples  were  given  in  which 
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the  rule  of  nasal  deletion  applied  vrhen  y-  and  r-initial  roots  follow'ed  nasal 
prefixes.  The  alert  reader  may  have  noticed  that  no  nouns  are  included  in  tliose 
examples .  It  so  happens  that  noun  roots  beginning  vrith  y  or  r  fail  to 
condition  nasal  deletion,  vxhereas  verbal  and  adjectival  roots  do  condition  the 
rule.  Consider  the  follovring  nominal  forms: 

(a)  2;-initial: 

/iN-yoxa/    — ^  inzoxa,  -;;-iyoxa  'snake' 

/tsiN-yofu/  — ^  tsiinzofu,-5;-tsiiyofu      'elephants' 
/iN-yani/    — ^   inani,  -Js-iyani  'baboon' 

/tsiN-yuundo/--^  tsiinuundo,-"-tsiiyuundo    'hammers ' 

(b)  r-initial: 

/ilvI-raBu/    — ^  indaBu,  -"-iraBu  'pot' 

/tsiN-rutsu/ — ^  tsiindutsu,-;i-tsiirutsu     'eagles' 
Notice  that  a  purely  phonological  distinction  cannot  be  maintained  here, 
because  adjectival  y-  and  r-initial  roots,  uhich  are  preceded  by  the  same 
prefixes  /iN/  and  /tsilV  as  nominal  y-  and  r-initial  roots,  do  optionally 
condition  nasal  deletion,  irhile  nouns  do  not.  Thus,  the  distinction  must  be 
stated  morphologically,  stipulating  that  nasal  deletion  may  optionally  apply 
uhen  y-  and  r-initial  verbal  and  adjectival  roots  follovj  nasals,  but  not  uhen 
nominal  roots  do  so. 

The  fact  that  nasal  deletion  is  limited  in  exactly  the  same  uay  vdLth 
respect  both  to  the  y-initial  roots  and  to  the  r-initial  roots  is  quite 
striking.  Instead  of  merely  stating  the  facts,  by  claiming  that  there  are 
morphological  restrictions  on  the  mle  of  nasal  deletion,  I  xrould  like  to 
attempt  to  formulate  an  explanation  based  on  general  principles,  to  account 


for  this  phenomenon.  The  arguments  and  evidence  leading  to  the  explanation 
are  somH\irhat  involved,  and  I  request  the  reader's  indulgence  in  dealing  uith 
them. 

6.1.  The  first  thing  ue  should  do  is  examine  more  closely  the  inoriiiological 
categories  involved.  It  so  happens  that  the  nominal  y-  and  r-initial  roots 
irfaich  block  the  application  of  nasal  deletion  all  surface  as  nouns  of  the  9/10 
class  with  singular  and  plural  prefixes  /iN/  amd  /tsiN/,  respectively.  Now, 
the  nasal  interaction  rules  of  OluTsootso  often  effectively  neutralize  the 
underlying  root-initial  distinctions.  This  is  illuctrated  belo;j: 
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surface  nasal  (cluster)  underlying  source  examples 

nz  /N-ts/  inzala     (</iN-tsala/) 

'hunger' 
/N-y/  inzofu     (</ii^i-yofu/) 

'elephant' 
n  /N-n/  inama  (</iI4-nana/) 

'meat ' 
/N-y/  inani  (</iI,-yani/) 

'baboon' 
nd  /H-1/  indaBushi       (■i/iN-iaDushi/) 

'stick' 
/N-t/  inda  i</U-ta/) 

'  stomach ' 
/H-r/  indutsu     (</iII-rutsu/) 

' eagle ' 
Since  surface  z  and  d  occur  only  after  nasals,  we  uould  not  uont   to  analyze 
nz  or  nd  forms  as  underlying  /N-z/  or  /N-d/.  In  that  case,  hoi:ever,  it  ia 
impossible  to  unambiguously  determine  the  underlying  root-initial  segments 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  the  surface  forr.is  nz,  n  and  nd  v/hich  appear 
in  the  normal  singular  and  plural  class  ^/lO  f oms .  In  order  to  deten^iine 
the  underlying  root-initial  segment  of  these  forms,  recourse  must  rather  be 
made  to  the  diminutive  or  augmentative  forms,  because  the  prefixes  of  these 
classes  are  non-nasal.  Thus,  the  diminutive  singular  i'oms  (cl.l2)  of  tiio 
9/10  class  nouns  cited  above  are  as  follov;s: 


axa-tsala 

axa-yofu 

axa-nama 

axa-yani 

axa-la3ushi 

axa-ta 

axa-rutsu 

Thus,  the  diminutive  forms  allow  the  underlying  root-initial  segments  to 
surface  irithout  being  neutralized  by  the  various  nasal  interactions. 
6.2.  \Ie   shall  next  take  note  of  certain  narkedness  considerations  pertaining 


inzala 

'hunger' 

inzofu 

'  elephant 

inama 

'meat ' 

inani 

'  baboon ' 

indaBushi 

'stick' 

inda 

'stomach' 

indutsu 

'eagle ' 

'small  hunger' 
'small  elephant' 
'  small  meat ' 
'small  baboon' 
'small  stick' 
'  "tumi-ry'' ' 
' small  eagle ' 
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to  the  nouns  \je   are  discussing.  Observe  that  the  diminutive  and  augmentative 
forms  are  semantically  marked  categories,  T.-hereas  the  class  9/10  singular  and 
plural  forms  represent  the  unmarked,  "nomal"  forms.  This  means  that  the 
semantically  unmarked  forms  surface  vrith  nz,  n,  and  nd,  that  is,  forms  in 
xjhich  underlying  distinctions  have  been  neutralized  ty  morphophonemic  rule 
interactions  (involving  nasals). 

Now  it  has  been  proposed  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  speakers  to 
analyze  the  semantically  unmarked  forms  as  morphophoneiric  base  foiTis 
(Vennemann  1972).  If  there  is  such  a  tendency,  then  speakers  of  OluTsootso 
should  attempt  to  analyze  the  class  9/10  forans  (the  semantically  unmarked 
forms)  as  the  base  forms  for  morphophonemic  processes.  But  ue  ha.-'re   just  seen 
that  the  class  9/10  forms  are  actually  derived  morphophonemic ally,  and  are 


not  in  fact  "base"  forms.  Thus,  the  tendency  to  analyze  semantic allj''  unmarked 
forms  as  the  base  forms  for  morphophonemic  processes  conflicts  with  the 
evidence  of  the  actual  morphophonemic  analysis  in  these  cases. 
6.3.  IJhat  I  VTOuld  like  to  propose  is  that  it  is  this  conflict  ';hich  is 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  nas.al  deletion  to  apply  iJhen  these  9/10  class 
nominal  forms  are  constructed.  Since  the  semantically  unmarked  forms  surface 
id.th  nz,  n,  or  nd  in  the  9/10  class,  speakers  might  be  tempted  to  analyze 
these  as  (1)  morphophonemic  base  forms  (because  they  are  semantically  unmarlced) 
and  (2)  as,  perhaps,  z,  n,  or  d- initial  roots;  that  is,  as  if  they  vrere  from 
/N-z/,  /N-r./,  and  /ll-d/ .-^^ 

If  speakers  do  attempt  such  an  analysis,  it  is  easy  to  see  uhy  nasal 
deletion  uould  not  apply.  The  speaker ' s  attempted  analysis  of  the  z,  n,  and 
d-initial  forms  as  being  "basic"  for  moirphophonemic  processes  contradicts  the 
phonological  analysis,  and  in  a  sense  obscures  the  fact  that  the  roots  involved 
are  actually  y  and  r-initial.  So,  if  an  analysis  of  these  roots  as  y-  or  r- 
initial  is  inhibited  by  these  facts,  then  of  course  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  identify  the  conditioning  factors  (j^  and  r)  for  the  nasal  deletion  process. 
And  if  the  conditioning  factors  cannot  be  identified,  then  the  rule  iiould  not 
be  expected  to  apply. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  contrary'-  to  fact,  there  is  actually  good 
reason  to  expect  that  nasal  deletion  should  apply  vmen  these  y  and  r-initial 
roots  are  preceded  by  nasals .  This  is  because  the  application  of  the  rule  xjould 
actually  serve  to  disambiguate  between  the  various  possible  underlying  soui'ces 
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for  surface  nz/n  and  nd.  That  is,  if  nasal  deletion  vrere  to  apply  to  forms 

like  /iN-yofu/j  /ill-yani/,  and  /iN-rutsu/,  surface  nz/n  uould  not  result 

from  underlying  /N-y/  and  /N-r/.  Thus,  some  potential  ambiguity  v/cald  be 

eliminated  in  the  surface  forms  of  9/10  class  nouns,  and  there  v;ould  be  no 

need  to  obtain  diminutive  or  augmentative  forms  to  determine  underlying 

13 
root-initial  segments. 

But  as  i;e  have  seen,  nasal  deletion  does  not  apply  when  these  y  and 

r-injtial  nominal  roots  are  preceded  by  nasals,  despite  the  fact  that  its 

application  would  be  motivated  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  This  seems  to 

be  further  evidence  then  that  speaicers  aire  avoidin,';  an  analysis  of  tiiese 


roots  as  y  and  r-irdtial,  because  they  uould  have  excellent  reason  to  appl;/ 
nasal  deletion  if  the  roots  did  contain  the  conditioning  elements  ^  and  r. 
6.ii.  Notice  then  that  these  forms  present  a  rather  interesting  problem. 
Current  phonological  theory  would  require  us  to  analyze  these  forms  as  ^  or 
r-initial  roots,  because  of  the  alternation  evidence  from  the  diminutive  and 
augmentative  forms,  and  because  of  the  limited  distribution  of  z  and  d.  Yet 
ue  have  seen  that  there  is  evidence  suggesting  that  speaicers  are  not  analyzing 
these  roots  as  y  or  r-initial,  at  least  with  respect  to  nasal  deletion. 
/J. though  it  is  easy  enough  to  claim  that  nominal  y  and  r-initial  roots  except- 
ionally do  not  condition  nasal  deletion,  this  is  a  non-ejqslanatoiy  and 
unsatisfying  "solution''.  A  more  satisfactory  explanation  uould  be  to  clair.: 
that  forms  which  are  in  conflict  V7ith  the  tendency  to  analyse  semanticall^' 
unmarked  forms  as  morphophonemic  base  forms  are  derived  by  means  of  rather 
different  processes  than  the  conventional  methods  involving  unambiguous 
underlying  forms  .To  \;hat  degree  this  can  be  postulated  as  a  univex^sal 
tendency  is  a  question  x/hich  cannot  be  answered  here;  neither  can  the  actual 
nature  of  the  processes  deriving  these  forms  be  adduced  from  this  one  exai'iple. 
6.5.  Turning  no\7  to  verbal  and  adjectival  forms,  ue   find  that  there  the 
situation  ^rLth  respect  to  marlcedness  is  completely  different.  ^  or  r-initial 
roots  would  be  neutralized  by  nasals  only  ./hen  the  first  person  singular 
subject  or  object  prefix  precedes  verbal  root J .  Since  semantic  markedness  for 
verbs  usually  involves  tease/aspectual  distinctions,  no  subject  or  object 
prefix  is  significantly  more  marked  than  another.  3o,  unmarked  semantic  foiTis 
are  the  non-neutralized  base  forms  for  morphophonemic  processes,  and  no  conflic 
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of  the  sort  mentioned  above  for  class  9/10  nouns  exists. 

Similar  results  obtain  for  adjectival  roots.  Since  adjectival  roots 
can  be  preceded  by  all  (semantic ally  plausible)  noxxn  class  prefixes,  it  is 
again  fairly  easy  to  determine  the  underlying  root-initial  segment  of  a 
particular  adjective.  And  the  root-initial  segment  can  be  determined  uithou. 


recourse  to  the  semantically  marked  categories  such  as  the  diminutive^'or 
augmentative.  Instead,  an  adjectival  root  can  occur  uith  any  of  the  unriiari.ed, 

normal  singular  and  plural  prefixes  of  nouns  of  almost  any  class. 

So,  for  verbs  and  adjectives,  morphophonemic  neutralization  occurs 
relatively  infrequently,  but  more  importantly,  the  nio2rphophonei..ic  neutrali- 
zation that  does  occur  does  not  involve  significant  interference  u'ith  the 
determination  of  base  forms,  and  so  no  conflict  uith  the  raarkedness  tendency 
describ  ad  above  can  occur. 

NoxiT,  as  vje  have  seen  mn  the  case  of  verbal  and  adjectival  formations, 
nasal  deletion  can  apply  uhen  y  and  r-initial  roots  are  preceded  by  n   nasal. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  coincidence  that  the  forms  i:hich  present  no  difficulties 
iiith  respect  to  the  markedness  tendency  are  also  those  forms  ;jhich~do  not  po^e 
a  problem  vrith  respect  to  nasal  deletion.  Conversely,  those  nominal  forms  i/hj.ch 
do  represent  a  conflict  ;jith  respect  to  markedness  are  the  very  forms  which 
present  a  problem  pertaining  to  the  application  of  nasal  deletion. 
6.6.  To  sumraarize,  the  fact  that  nasal  deletion  is  conditioned  ay  y-  and  r- 
initial  verbal  and  adjectival  roots,  but  not  by  class  9/10   nominal  roots,  can 
be  explained  by  considering  the  tendency  to  postulate  semantically  unmarked 
forms  as  morphophonemic  base  fiurms.  i^   conflict  arises  for  y-  and  r-initic.l 
nominal  roots  of  the  9/10  class,  because  the  semantically  unmarked  forms 
are  not  in  fact  the  morphophonemic  base  forms.  This  conflict  interferes  i/ith 
the  determination  of  the  root-initial  segment  as  /y/  or  /r/.  .aid  this 
interference  prevents  the  rule  of  nasal  deletion  from  applying.  For  verbal 
and  adjectival  roots,  no  such  markedness  conflicts  occur,  and  nasal  deletion 
applies  freely. 

6.7.   This  discussion  additionally  provides  further  evidence  that  nasal 
deletion  has  only  recently  begun  to  apply  before  y  and  r-initial  roots.  If 
this  rule  had  appeared  earlier  than  the  rules  producing  nz/n  and  nd,  ve 
might  have  exijected  it  to  affect  nasals  preceding  nominal  roots  as  easily  as 
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verbal  and  adjectival  roots.  Instead,  the  nasal  deletion  rule  has  appeared 
relatively  late,  and  cannot  affect  the  "entrenched"  9/10  class  y   and  r-initial 
roots,  V7hich  have  been  subject  to  other  nasal  interaction  rules. 

7.  The  rule  of  nasal  deletion  has  apparently  recenily  begun  to  affect  the 
nasal  of  the  first  person  singular  subject  prefix  /eil/  Tihen  the  prefix  is 
follovied  by  object  prefixes.  This  occurs  even  though  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  object  prefix  may  not  normally  condition  nasal  deletion. 

7.1.  Consider  the  follovring  examples  in  which  nasal  deletion  must  anpl^' 
regularly : 

/ell-shi-lcul-ng-a/  — ^  eshiioilaanga        'I  buj--  it(cl.7) ' 
/eL'-xa-kul-ng-a/   — "^   exalculaanga        ''I  buy  it  (cl.l2)' 
/eN-xu-yaanz-ng-a/  —^   exuyaanaaanga       'I  like  you' 

7.2.  In  the  follovring  examples,  nasal  deletion  may  optionally  apply,  although 
the  segments  B,  ch,  1,  ts  and  k  i.'hich  folloi;  the  nasal  do  not  noiTaally  condition 
nasal  deletion: 

/eiJ-Ba-xup-ng-a/   — ^  eSaxupaanga/embaxupaanga        'I  beat  them' 
/eN-chixup-ng-a/   — )  echixupaanga/enjixupaanga       'I  beat  them(cl.a)' 
/eN-li-xup-ng-a/   — ^  elixupaanga/endixupaanga        'I  beat  it(cl.5) ' 
/eN-tsi-xup-ng-a/  — )  etsixupaanga/enzixupaanga       'I  beat  them  (cl.lO)' 
/eN-ka-xup-ng-a/   — ^  ekaxupaanga/engaxupaanga        'I  beat  them  (cl.6)' 
It  appears  then  that  nasal  deletion  may  optionally  apply  before  all  obstruents 
when  the  first  person  singular  subject  prefix  precedes  object  prefixes. 

7.3.  /inother  point  of  interest  is  that  the  nasal  deletion  rule  may  not  apply 
\jhen  the  1-initial  tense/aspect  prefixes  directly  follo\:  /ey/: 
/eN-li-xup-ng-a/   — y  endixupaanga/-;;-elixupaanga       'I  uill  be  beatinc' 
/eM-la-xup-ng-a/   — ^  endaxupaanga/^i-elajcupaanga       '1  an  (no;;)  beating' 
Note  that  /li/  the  distant  future  marlcer  does  not  condition  nasal  deletion, 
vjhereas  /li/  the  class  5  object  marker  (cf.7.2  above)  does  optionally 
condition  the  rule.  Thus,  the  nasal  deletion  rule  must  specifyt  that  only 
object  prefixes  may  condition  the  rule,  and  not  tense  infixes,  even  thcugii  both 
prefixes  may  be  phonologically  identical.  Thus,  a  high  degree  of 
morpdiologization  has  crept  into  the  specification  of  the  nasal  deletion  rolo. 

8.  There  is  an  interesting  develorjment  concerning  lo£in  i.'ords  and  nasal 
deletion  that  merits  some  discussion.  IIovuis  -^.hich  are  borroued  from  5uahili 
into  the  9/10   class  in  OluTsootso  shou  evidence  of  a  process  of  nasal  deletion 
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uhich  is  far  more  general  than  the  process  \;e   have  been  discussing,  end  ;/hich 
presents  certain  problems  regarding  rule  ordering. 

8.1.  The  folloTcLng  loan  Ticrds  from  Swahili  can  be  shoim  to  be  members  of  the 
9/10  class  in  OluTsoctso  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  nouns  require  cD.ass 
9/10  concordial  agreement  markers  in  all  relevant  moiphological  categoiles.  It 
would  therefore  be  pointless  to  consider  these  nouns  as  comprising  a  separate 
noun  class.  Notice  now,  that,  hoxjever,  the  nasals  of  the  class  9/10  prefi--es 
have  obviously  been  deleted  in  these  loan  words,  although  the  initial  conson- 
ants of  some  of  the  roots  should  not  normally  condition  nasal  deletion: 
Svrahili  source     OlaTsootso  sg.  and  pi.  Gloss 

barafu  ibarafu  ice 

chai  ichai/tsichai  tea/-s 

chela  ichela/tsichela  jail/-E 


kalamu  ikalaamu/tsikalaaiau  pen/-s 

mesa  imesa/tsimesa       -,i  table/-s 

bendera  ipeendera/tsipeendera  flag/-s 

simu  isiimu/tsisiimu  telegraiiv'-s 

taa  itaha/tsitaha  lamp/-s 

Notice  that  in  these  examples,  consonants  like  b,  p,  ch,  k  and  t  are  conditioning 

nasal  deletion,  v/hereas  elsewhere  in  the  language,  this  would  never  occur  before 

roots  (nasal  voicing  ^jould  apply  instead),  iipparently,  loan  words  liust  be 

marked  lexically  as  conditioning  nasal  deletion,  no  matter  t:hat  the  root-initial 

consonant  is . 

Of  further  interest  is  the  length  of  the  vowel  of  the  class  10  prefi.;  /tsi.l/ 
in  these  examples.  As  the  examples  of  native  ;rords  in  preceding  sections  she", 
the  surface  vowel  of  this  prefix  is  typically  long.  Thus,  /'tsill-siche/--^ 
tsiisiche,  'locusts'.  This  can  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  the  rule  of  pre- 
nasal  cluster  lengthening  (PNCL),  xjhich  is  ordered  prior  to  nasal  deletion  (cf , 
footnote  2).  Thus,  /tsiN-siche/becomes  interraediate  /tsiiN-siche/  by  PI!CL,  and 
then  surfaces  as  tsiisiche  after  nasal  deletion  applies.  But  as  the  above 
examples  show,  in  loan  words  the  vowel  of  /tsiN/  is  not  lengthened;  /tsill- 
kalaamu/  -■^  tsikalaamu,  -:;-tsiikalaamu,  'pens'.  Compare  also  /tsiii-siimu/ — ^ 
tsisiimu,  -"-tsiisiimu,  'telegrams'.  This  suggests  that  the  nasal  deletion  process 
for  loan  words  must  be  kept  distinct  froia  the  nasal  deletion  process  for 
native  words   , 
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8.2.  A  sociolinguistic  motivation  for  the  appearance  of  n-sal  deletion  in 
these  loan  vjords  suggests  itself.  .,Tien  spealrers  overgeneralize  the  nasal 
deletion  rule,  and  bypass  the  effects  of  PNCL,  the  effect  is  to  (a)  iiici-e 
closely  approximate  the  pronunciation  of  thesource  language  S^/ahili,  because 
the  source  items  are  therefore  not  affected  by  the  (neutralizing)  native 
rule  of  nasal  voicingj  (b)  nark  these  for^is  as  ''unusual",  3ince  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  regular  rules  or  nile  orderings  of  OluTsootso.  Furthemore, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ability  to  recognize  and  produce 
distinctions  beti;een  native  and  borrovjed  v;ords  'jould  enhance  the  status  of 
the  speaker. 

8.3.  For  our  purj^oses,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  na::al  deletion  process 
for  loan  uords  represents  a  further  extension  of  the  reg^-ilar  rule,  uhich  ^/oiild 
not  normally  apply  to  nasals  uhen  stop  or  affricate-initial  roots  follow, 
oince  loan  uords  from  Suahili  and  English  are  probably  fairly  recent 
acquisitions  ,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  thia  extension  of  the 
nasal  deletion  process  is  also  relatively  recent. 

9.  The  evidence  and  discussion  from  the  preceding  sections,  based  largely  on 
internal  reconstruction,  leads  to  the  following  historical  scenario  of  the 
development  of  the  nasal  deletion  rule,  and  the  relative  chronology  of  certain 

other  sound  changes: 

17 
Stage  I:       (a)  /CVC/  roots  in  the  majority  of  forms 

(b)  nasal  voicing  and  related  rules  account  for  /Ii-p/-7>-nL, 
/ll-t/-^nd;  A]-y/—y   nz/  _n. 

(c)  voiceless  fricatives  not  yet  created^  naaal  deletion 
probably  does  not  exist. 

Stage  II:       (a)iiasal  deletion  begins  to  apply  as  the  voiceless  fricatives 

f,s,sh  and  x  are  formed  via  spirantization  (cf.  footnote  5>/' 
Stage  III:      (a)  ->y-loss  rule  enters  the  language,  creating  phonemically 

distinct  y-initial  and  vouel-initial  roots,  i;hile  nz/n 

alternations  continue 

(b)  ■«-p>  h  and  •'"-t>r,  while  mb  and  nd  (respectively')  remain. 
Stage  IV:       (a)  Nasal  deletion  optionally  begins.:  to  affect  nasals  ^.refixed 

to  nei/ly  created  h  and  r- initial  roots;  eventually  it  spreads 

to  y-initial  roots 

(b)  nasal  deletion  does  not  affect  the  nasals  prece'iinj  the 
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y-  and  r-initial  roots  of  the  9/10  class 
Stage  Vj        Increased  generalization  of  the  nasal  deletion  rule  results  in: 

(a)  the  nasal  of  the  first  person  singulai'  subject  prefi;-:  is 
deleted  optionally  before  affric at e-^ liquid- j  and  stop-initial 
object  prefixes,  but  not  before  tense/aspectual  px''efi:-:es 

(b)  loan  words  from  Suahili  in  the  9/10  class  condition  a 
special,  highly  generalized  version  of  the  nasal  deletion 
process,  which  may  also  account  for  the  failure  of  FiiCL  to 
affect  the  vovjel  of  the  class  10  prefix  /tsijj/. 


Footnotes 
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The  research  leading  to  this  discussion  uas  made  possible  by  an  NDFL 
Title  VI  Fellowship,  which  also  provided  funds  for  my  informant,  Hr.  0.  Tsuiaa, 
a  native  speaker  of  OluTsootso.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Victor  Uchendu, 
Director  of  the  /ifrican  Studies  Program,  this  research  began  in  the  summer  of 
197it.  OluTsootso  is  part  of  the  Luhya  "cluster",  and  is  spoken  in  Guthrie's 
Zone  E.32  b,  north  and  west  of  Lake  Victoria. 

2 
The  vowel  of  the  prefix  /tsiN/  is  lengthened  by  a  rule  of  prenasal- 

cluster  lengthening  (PNCL)  which  applies  prior  to  the  nasal  deletion  rule. 

As  the  examples  ifula  {aC  /iN-fula/)  and  eseenaanga  (<  ./er!-seen-ng-a/)  show, 

PNCL  does  not  affect~vovrels  in  word-initial  position,  k  discussion  of  this 

problem,  and  of  general  vocalic  constraints,  is  found  in  Dalgish  1975  b. 

A  vowel  copy  process  copies  the  voi-jel  following  /ng/  to  the  left.  The 
vowel  is  then  lengthened  by  PNCL. 

Bantu  languages  are  characterized  by   an  elaborate  system  of  concordial 
agreement.  The  system  involves  a  number  of  noun  classes  vjhich  govern  agreement 
processes  on  adjectives,  subject  and  object  prefixes,  and  in  other  categories. 
These  classes  have  been  assigned  class  numbers  in  various  Bantu  languages,  cUd 
may  often  be  used  in  pairs  to  indicate  the  singular  and  plural  forms.  In  a 
later  discussion,  I  shall  refer  to  "nouns  of  the  9/10  class",  i;hich  actually 
means  "the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  nouns  which  have  the  prefixes  and 
concordial  agreement  associated  with  the  classes  numbered  9  and  lO"'.  The 
abbreviated  forms  referring  bo  these  nouns  and  noun  classes  should  present 
no  difficulties. 

^An  archaic  form  for  xaaxano  (<  /N-xa-a-xa-no/)  'It  (cl.l2)  is  it'  is 
ngaaxano.  The  initial  ng  sequence  is  evidence  that  x  is  from  -;;-k,  because  /N-k/ 
does  yield  ng  by  a  nasal  voicing  and  assimilation  process. 

These  fricatives  are  limited  distributionally  in  the  following  -.jays: 
there  are  very  few  s -final  verb  roots,  and  no  ^-  and  f -final  verb  roots;  in 
an  isolated  examplej  f  appears  from  B  in  the  causative:  /tib-i/ — >  tiBi/tifi, 
'cause  to  lose',  \irhile  other  B-final~forms  do  not  show  a  B/f  alternation. 
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Guthrie  postulates  -^-p  or  -;;-b  as  the  source  of  f  v;hen  the  super-high 
vov/els  -:4  and  ■/■\£  follow.  Similarly,  s  is  derived  from  -;;-t  or  -;;-d  when  -si-i.  follov;s. 
■«-k  is  the  source  of  x  and  sh;  the  latter  appears  before  front  vovjels  ."There 
are  of  course  sone  a3ditional  complexities  in  the  historical  development  which 
do  not  hovjever  affect  the  points  discussed  above. 

Guthrie's  -^^p  does  correspond  to  OluTsootso  h  in  a  large  number  of 
examples.        ~ 

7 
"jhen  nasals  are  prefixed  to  E  or  p-initial  roots,  mb  surfaces.  The 

h--^b/N rule  is  blocked  vxhen  the^h- initial  root  is  minimally  distinct 

from  a  B-initial  root:  ^ 

/M-haamb-li/        'Catch  me'        /N-Baamb-a/       'Sacrifice  me' 

— .^  ha«ab£,  -K-mbaamboi  — y  mbaamba 

/N-heelel-^/      'Breathe  on  me'    /N-3eel-el-a/     'Have  pity  on  me' 
— ^  heelela,-»-mbeelela  --^  mbeelel^ 

There  are  further  complications  which  do  not  -iffect  the  points  discussed.  For 
further  discussion,  cf.  Dalgish  (under  prepsLration) . 

o 

There  is  no  evidence  in  OluTsootso  to  suggest  that  nasals  are  deleted 
before  voiceless  stops  (of  roots),  but  at  least  two  Eastern  languages, 
Swahili  and  Chi-Hwi:ni,  do  show  evidence  of  such  a  rule. 

9 
A  dissimilation  rule  kno\:n  as  the  Ganda  Lai;  simplifies  certain      ^ 

morphophonemically  derived  nasal  clusters  in  OluTsootso:  /M-leer-a/--^ndeera 
'Bring  me',  but  /N-liind-^/ — p>  niind4,  not  -^ndiind^,  ';;ait  for  me'.  Similarly, 

/iN-yofu/-->  inzofu,  'elephant',  but  /iN-yuundo/-->  inuundo,  not  ^»-inzuundo, 
'hammer' . 

Nasal  deletion  must  apply  when  r-initial  verbal  roots  are  preceded 
by  a  nasal  if  nasal  hardening  would  produce  an  homophonoas  nasal  form  nd 
from  /H-l/:  ^ 

/M-rek-a/     ^ 'Trap  me'  /N-lek-a/        'Despise  me' 

— >  rek^,  i;-ndeka  — >  ""iek^ 

Nasal  deletion  does  not  apply  before  certain  ^-initial  roots  'which  surface 
v;ith  mb  when  a  nasal  precedes:  /olu-yia/— ^J'  oluyia,  people  ;  /tsiN-yia/ 
--^  tsiimbia  'peoples,  army'.  This  is  discussed  in  Dalgish  (under  preparation/. 
Other  restrictions  on  nasal  deletion  applying  when  y-  and  r-initial  roots 
follow  nasals  are  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

It  seems  that  -it-y  was  lost  in  root-initial  position  when  short  vowels 
followed,  and  either  retained  or  re-inserted  v;hen  long  vowels  fdllo'.^ed.  For 
further  discussion,  cf.  Dalgish  197i4,  and  Dalgish  (under  preparation). 

■^  Still  another  possibility  is  that  speakers  might  attempt  to  analyze 
these  roots  as  nz-,  n-,  or  nd-initial.  However,  nasal  cluster-initial  roots 
do  not  usually  occur~in  the~language,  and  are  never  found  in  verbal  roots,  or 
in  the  9/10  class  nominal  forms  where  a  nasal  would  precede.  (The  oiily  two 
examples  of  nasal-cluster-initial  roots  are  /ndu/, 'person' ,  and  /nji/,  many ' , 
neither  of  which  can  be  directly  preceded  by  a  nasal  prefix) .  j,   problem  for 
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this  analysis  would  still  remain  because  of  the  alternation  evidence  provided 
tjy  the  diminutive  and  augmentative  forms,  ;jhich  do  not  surface  vfith  a  nasal- 
cluster  in  root-initial  position.  Thus,  these  nz/n  and  nd  forms  are  probably 
not  analyzed  as  nasal-cluster-initial  roots, 

13 

The  ambiguity  would  still  remain  with  respect  to  nd  forms,  which  would 

then  have  only  two  possible  sources:  /N-t/  and  /N-r/.  At  least  this  would  be 
an  improvement  if  a  third  source,  /N-r/,  were  to  be  eliminated. 

^The  first  example  is  probably  ultimately  from  English  'jail';  the 
second  is  from  portugeuse  bandeira,  'flag'.  These  words  vjere  probably  borrowed 
into  Swahili,  and  then  into  OluTsootso. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  order  the  special  rule  of  nasal 
deletion  for  loan  words  prior  to  PNGL. 

The  fact  that  these  loan  words  have  resisted  assimilation  into  the 
regular  rules  and  rule  orderings  of  OluTsootso  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
have  arrived  relatively  recently  in  the  language.  If  they  had  been  borrowed 
much  earlier,  we  might  have  expected  them  to  conform  gradually  to  the 
phonological  processes  of  the  language  more  completely. 

17 

Comparative  evidence  would  shoxj  that  this  stage  is  Proto-ijantu. 
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VARIABLE  RULES  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  COMMUIIITY 
A  STUDY  OF  LAX  [u]  IN  ENGLISH 

Wayne  5.  Dickerson 

A  major  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  language  in  society  has 
come  through  the  notion  of  systematic  heterogeneity  as  expressed  in  a 
variable  rule  (Weinreich,  Labov,  and  Herzog  1968).  The  linguistic  and 
social  components  of  a  variable  rule  reflect  the  regularities  in  the  linl: 
between  language  and  society.   For  this  reason,  the  rule  is  uniquely 
sociolinguistic. 

In  phonological  research,  the  linguistic  domain  of  a  variable  rule  is 
most  often  the  word  class — a  historical  and  pandialectal  concept  which 
defines  as  a  unit  all  words  sharing  a  particular  phonological  segment,  re- 
ferred to  as  a  variable.   In  Labov's  study  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  one 
variable  was  /aw/,  as  in  house,  out,  round  (Labov  1972).  The  rule  specifies 
the  environments  which  are  subject  to  variability,  and  often  their  rela- 
tive effect  on  the  variable.   Occasionally.,  the  linguiytic  domain  of  a 
variable  rule  cuts  across  word  classes.   A  classic  example  of  a  diaclass 
rule  is  consonant  cluster  simplification.   This  rule  specifies  the 
environmental  constraints  on  the  deletion  of  word  final  It!   and  /d/  from 
their  clusters,  as  in  best,  friend.  The  social  domain  of  a  variable  rule 
is  typically  the  speech  community— a  geographically , and  behavibrally  de- 
fined unit  consisting  of  all  individuals  who  live  in  a  certain  area  and 
share  a  similar  interpretation  of  the  social  significance  of  the  linguistic 
variables  used  among  them  (Labov  1971b: 209).   It  is  with  reference  to  a 
particular  speech  community  that  factors  in  the  rule  such  as  Social  class, 
ethnic  group,  age,  sex,  style,  are  Interpretable. 

This  paper  is  a  study  of  the  environments  in  which  lax  [u]  (the  lax 
high  back  rounded  nucleus  of  foot,  pull)  may  appear  in  English.'  On  the 
one  hand,  certain  environments  are  the  loci  of  change  in  two  word  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  environments, are  involved  in  a  diaclass  change. 
In  part,  then,  the  linguistic  parameter  of  the  variable  rules  is  the  word 
class.   The  social  parameter,  however,  is  not  the  speech  comnucity,  but 
rather  the  language  community,  defined  by  Halllday  (1968:140-14.1)  as  all 
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those  'who  regard  themselves  as  using  the  sane  language'.  This  is  a  global 
concept  spanning  many  speech  conanunltles.  The  soclolinguistlc  model 
developed  for  speech  community  research  is  extended  here  to  explore 
language-level  variability.  The  data  in  which  this  variability  appears 
was  gathered  In  a  principled  way  from  lexlcogfraphlcal  sources  and  repre- 
sents the  standardized  language. 

1.0  Gathering  data  in  the  language  community 

In  many  ways,  the  considerations  involved  in  gathering  language 
community  data  are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  gathering  speech  community 
data.  Attention  is  drawn  In  this  section  to  methodological  comparisons 
of  the  two  approaches. 

1.1.  Establishing  the  data  source.   Soclolinguistlc  researchers  try 
to  achieve  a  high  level  of  accountability  in  their  studies.  They  do  this, 
in  part,  by  gathering  data  from  the  target  community  by  means  of  defensible 
sampling  procedures.   In  speech  community  studies,  concern  for  accounta- 
bility takes  the  analyst  to  members  of  the  speech  community  as  primary 
sources  of  data.   In  language  community  studies,  direct  sampling  Is  also 
possible.  But  for  the  individual  researcher  it  is  impractical;  the  language 
community  encompasses  a  large  number  of  speech  communities.  The  investigator 
does  not  ordinarily  have  at  his  disposal  the  kind  of  resources  which  ac- 
company large-scale  lexicographical  operations.  However,  because  lexi- 
cographers attempt  to  represent  the  language  community  in  their  report  of 
usage,  dictionaries  provide  the  researcher  with  an  indirect  way  to  gather 
language  community  data.  Even  with  this  Indirect  source  6f  data,  the 
language  commiunity  researcher  can  attain  a  high  level  of  accountability; 
his  corpus  of  data  is  repllcable,  and  his  analysis  is  testable. 

For  this  study,  six  late-edition  British  and  American  dictionaries 
were  used  as  resources.  The  dictionaries  consulted  were  the  American 
heritage  dictionary  of  the  English  language.  1973  (AK),  '.febster's  eighth 
new  collegiate  dictionary.  1974  (NC) ,  Webster's  hew  world  dictionary  of ' the 
American  language.  1970  (NVI) ,  Random  House  dictionary  of  the  English 
language .  1973  (RH),  Funk  and  Wagnall's  standard  college  dictionary,  1973 
(SC),  and  The  shorter  Oxford  dictionary,  1966  (SO).^ 
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Since  this  study  of  the  language  community  is  based  on  lexicographical 
data,  some  comment  is  necessary  about  this  source  of  dat^  and  about  the 
variety  of  language  it  represents.   In  linguistic  research,  there  is 
general  skepticism  about  the  value  of  dictionary  data.   This  skepticism 
is  not  without  foundation,  for  dictionaties  are  notoriously  conservative 
reports.   One  source  of  conservatism  has  been  the  lexicographer's 
attempt  to  be  prescriptive.   In  the  past,  more  so  than  now,  prescriptlvism 
in  lexicography  has  throvm  dictionary  reports  into  question.   For  example, 
lexicographers  once  based  pronunciation  information  on  how  public  orators 
felt  words  should  be  pronounced.   This  approach  to  lexicography  Is  now 
beginning  to  give  way  to  a  more  scientific  approach.   Linguistically 
sophisticated  editors  are  using  transcriptions  of  contemporary  recordings 
and  the  findings  of  the  Linguistic  Atlas.   Even  among  prescriptive 
dictionaries,  multiple  pronunciations  for  an  entry  are  now  commonplace. 
As  Malmstrom  (1958)  showed  in  her  study  of  prescriptive  texts  on  English 
usage,  when  the  texts  are  taken  together,  the  full  range  of  acceptable 
variation  is  present.   So  it  is  with  dictionaries;  their  prescriptions 
are  not  all  alike.   Prescriptive  and  descriptive  dictionaries  collectively 
constitute  a  valuable  data  bank  for  the  study  of  variability. 

A  second  source  of  conservatism  among  dlctionacies  is  the  lexi- 
cographer's concern  to  report  broadly  accepted  usage  in  the  language 
community.   Linguistic  change,  because  it  originates  at  the  speech 
community  level,  cannot  at  the  outset  be  called  representative  of  language 
community  usage.   In  time,  perhaps,  the  innovations  may  become  sufficiently 
widespread  to  support  the  claim  of  representativeness.   At  that  time,  and 
not  before,  such  usage  may  be  picked  up  and  reported  by  lexicographers. 
The  time  which  elapses  between  the  innovation  and  the  report  makes 
dictionaries  Inherently  conservative. 

In  short,  a  corpus  based  on  pooled  dictionary  data  will  display 
variability  despite  prescriptlvism ,  but,  because  variability  is  recorded 
in  dictionaries  only  after  it  has  spread  throughout  the  language  community, 
dictionary  data  does  not  represent  the  forefront  of  change.   Nor  should 
it,  given  the  fact  that  the  language  variety  being  described  is  the  pan- 
dialectal  variety  known  as  the  standardized  language.   The  term 
'standardized'  does  not  mean  'without  variation'  but  rather  'codified', 
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•accepted  by  the  community'  (Stewart  1968 :53A;  Ferguson  1968:31).  This 
study,  then,  is  a  status  report  on  variables  in  the  standardized  language. 
Although  the  normative  variety  of  English  is  always  changing  as  its 
variability  shows,  the  change  is  so  far  removed  from  its  origin  in  the 
speech  community  that  every  reader  will  be  aware  of  speech  community 
variation  which  has  not  yet  permeated  the  language  community.   Such 
pioneering  changes  are  topics  for  speech  community  research. 

1,2.  Sampling  the  strata.  The  researcher's  data  is  either  a  sample, 
preferably  random,  or  the  entire  population.   In  speech  community  work, 
random  sampling  Increases  the  likelihood  of  obtaining  unbiased,  repre- 
sentative utterances  from  the  various  strata  in  the  community.  Labov 
suggests  that  a  pattern  characteristic  of  a  particular  stratum  will  emerge 
when  the  data  of  as  few  as  five  randomly  selected  individuals  is  pooled 
(Labov  1969:737).  Pooling  tends  to  offset  individual  deviations  and  keeps 
the  focus  on  the  community  rather  than  on  the  individual. 

For  language  community  research,  dictionaries  cannot  offer  the 
investigator  a  random  sample  of  data.  However,  the  data  from  several 
dictionaries,  when  used  collectively,  can  offer  him  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  target  items  found  in  the  community.  Thus,  pooling  data  from 
several  dictionaries  serves  the  interest  of  determining  a  total  community 
pattern.  Not  only  does  it  insure  a  range  of  variability  and  counter- 
balance the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  sources,  as  mentioned  above,  but 
it  also  assures  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  topic. 

In  a  speech  community  sample,  the  strata  typically  included  are,  at 

a  minimum,  social  class  and  style  (linguistic  modifications  responsive  to 

verbal  task  or  social  situation).   In  this  language  community  study,  the 

same  strata  are  included.  More  specifically,  the  usage  of  the  educated 

3 
sector  is  being  sampled.   It  is,  however,  a  usage  which  has  become 

standardized.  Although  dictionaries  differ  in  their  definitions  of 

standard  usage,  all  consider  their  unmarked  entries  as  acceptable  in 

educated  speech.  When  at  least  three  of  the  six  dictionaries  leave  an 

item  unmarked,  such  an  item  is  included  in  this  study  as  standard 

English.  As  for  style,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  variables  in 

question  are  modified  by  situation  of  use.  Accordingly,  items 
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designated  as  informal  or  slang  (and  without  regional  qualif legions)  are 
combined  with  the  unlabeled  items.  ,•  . 

1.3.  Tapping  the  word  class.  Given  a  source  of  data  for  standardized 
educated  usage,  the  researcher's  next  concern  is  to  obtain  from  that 
source  the  desired  data:   Instances  of  the  word  class  in  usable  frequencies. 

For  this  study,  the  two  word  classes  to  be  tapped  .have  their  historical 

4 
origins  before  Modern  English.  One  class  is  ME  tense  (or  long)  /o/ , 

the  other  is  ME  lax  (or  short)  /u/.   Both  of  these  classes  happen  to  be 

well  represented  In  spelling. 

For  the  first  word  class,  Pyles  (1964:171)  traces  the  course  of 
change  as  follows.   'Middle  English  [o:],  as  in  ro(o)te  'root',  became 
[u:].   Shortening  of  [u:]  to  [u]  has  occurred  in  foot ,  good,  book,  look, 
took,  and  other  words.'  The  raising  of  /o/  resulted  from  the  Great 
Vowel  Shift  followed  by  the  shift  to  [u].  To  identify  members  of  this 
class,  orthographic  clues  are  helpful,  as  Pyles  notes  (1964:147):   'If 
the  Modem  English  sound  is  [u:],  [U],  or  [a],  spelled  oo,  the  Middle 
English  sound  is  [or],  as  in,  respectively.  Modern  English  food,  foot , 
and  flood,  going  back  to  Middle  English  [fo:de],  [fo:t],  and  [flo:d).' 

As  for  ME  /u/,  most  of  the  word  class  members  underwent  a  central- 
izing shift  to  [a]  in  Late  Middle  English  and  Early  Modern  English 
(Nichols  1974,  Chomsky  and  Halle  1968:263,  269).  This  word  class  is  now 
almost  universally  spelled  with  (u) ,  as  in  cut,  put,  and  pronounced 
either  [a]  or  [u].   Specifically  excluded  is  the  class  of  words  spelled 
with  (u)  but  pronounced  [yuw]  as  in  cute,  music. 

To  this  point,  the  two  word  classes  have  been  identified  historically; 
how  are  they  identified  in  Modern  English?  In  present-day  English,  there 
remains  little  if  any  evidence  that  the  /o/  -*■   [u]  rule  is  productive;  it 
appears  to  have  run  its  course.   As  a  consequence,  we  have  the  Mod.E  /ii/ 
word  class.   Similarly,  in  the  case  of  historical  /u/,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  centralization  process  is  still  active.   The  words 
touched  by  the  process  form  the  Mod.E  /a/  word  class,  while  those  un- 
touched by  the  process  fall  into  the  Mod.E  /u/  word  class. 

English  dictionaries  contain  the  majority  of  words  which  fall  into 
these  two  classes.   For  the  researcher  who  intends  to  use  dictionaries 
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as  a  data  source,  a  crucial  question  must  be  answered:  Are  all  instances 
of  the  word  classes  equally  acceptable  for  a  language  conmunity  study? 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  be,  no.  Although  the  language  community 
analyst  could  ferret  out  and  use  every  instance  of  a  particular  variable, 
he  restricts  his  investigation  to  instances  which  provide  unbiased  data 
on  the  present-day  language  community.  Certain  instances  of  a  variable 
must  be  omitted  in  order  to  counter  several  biases  which  would  arise  from 
the  unprincipled  use  of  dictionary  resources. 

The  first  bias  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  region:  word  class  members 
included  in  the  study  should  be  those  held  in  common  by  the  language 
community.  One  way  to  meet  this  condition  is  to  include  only  items  which 
are  unmarked  as  to  region.  Thus,  words  designated  as  Scottish  (e.g. 
brugh),  Australian  (e.g.  goog) ,  Anglo-Indian  (e.g.  goonda) ,  British 
(e.g.  humph) ,  or  American  (e.g.  lunkhead),  etc.,  are  omitted.  Proper 
names  are  also  excluded,  partly  because  of  uncertain  regional  associ- 
ations, and  partly  because  of  their  uneven  treatment  from. one  dictionary 
to  the  next.   In  this  connection,  words  derived  from  proper  names  are 
also  omitted,  e.g.  Cushitic  (cf.  Cush) .  Another  way  to  counter  a  regional 
bias  which  may  arise  out  of  lexicographical  sampling  procedures  is  to 
Include  only  items  which  are  attested  in  three  or  more  of  the  six 
dictionaries. 

A  second  bias  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  obsolescence.  Any  item  labeled 
in  two  or  more  dictionaries  as  archaic  or  obsolete  is  no  longer  repre- 
sentative of  contemporary  language  community  usage  and  is  excluded,  e.g. 
wood  'insane' . 

A  third  bias  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  weighting  the  frequency  of 
items  in  a  particular  environment  in  favor  of  productive  versus  non- 
productive roots  or  stems.  For  example,  the  word  bulb  is  included  in  the 
corpus  but  not  bulbous ,  bulbar,  and  bulbil.   In  this  way,  the  picture  of 
language  cotmnunity  behavior  is  not  distorted  by  the-  accidental  fact  that 
a  stem  appears  in  a  large  number  of  derivatives.   (This  provision  is 
qualified  below.)  By  the  same  token,  homophones  from  different  (or 
questionably  related)  sources  are  preserved  in  the  study.  Thus,  bull 
'a  kind  of  animal'  from  Anglo  Saxon  is  entered,  as  well  as  bull  'papal 
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edict'  from  Latin.   Homophones  of  this  kind  will  be  identified  by  subscripts, 
for  example,  bull,  and  bull  . 

In  addition  to  gathering  the  right  data,  researchers  are  also 
interested  in  gathering  enough  data — enough  tokens  of  the  word  class  to 
provide  a  statistic  which  reliably  reflects  the  progress  of  change  in  the 
relevant  environments.   Researchers  in  the  speech  community,  however, 
differ  from  those  in  the  language  community  in  what  they  count  as  tokens 
and  how  they  arrive  at  their  figures. 

The  speech  community  investigator  focuses  on  the  number,  rather  than  on 
the  diversity,  of  instances .^  That  is,  he  accepts  for  his  frequency  count 
the  same  item  as  many  times  as  an  informant  uses  it.   The  assumption  on 
which  this  approach  is  based  is  that  all  word  class  members  falling  into 
a  variable  environment  are  potentially  variable  and  equally  likely  to 
exhibit  the  full  range  of  variants.   The  important  statistic,  then,  is  a 
proportion:   the  number  of  times  a  particular  variant  appears  among  all 
the  words  (unique  or  repeated)  in  which  it  might  have  appeared  in  a  given 
environment . 

In  language  community  work,  the  analyst  uses  a  somewhat  different 
statistic,  namely,  the  proportion  of  unique  words  in  an  environment  which 
fall  into  a  given  variant  category  (discussed  below):   categorically 
changed,  categorically  unchanged,  or  variably  changed.   To  assure  the 
uniqueness  of  words  in  the  corpus,  two  tactics  are  employed.   Not  only 
are  there  no  duplications  in  the  data,  but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
productive  roots  is  also  restricted  as  mentioned  above. 

1.4.   Handlini^  the  variants.   Analysis  can  begin  only  after  the  data 
representing  the  community  is  transcribed.   A  fine  phonetic  transcription 
is  sometimes  needed  for  variants  in  speech  community  studies,  but  in 
language  community  studies  the  dictionary  transcription  is  adequate  and 
requires  at  most  only  transliteration. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  sound  changes  under  study  with  other 
phonological  effects,  certain  words  are  excluded  from  consideration,   rlrst, 
all  cases  of  vowel  reduction  are  deleted.   Only  variants  which  carry  some 
degree  of  stress  are  retained.   Thus,  the  transcription  of  pull  is  relevant 
for  the  analysis,  but  the  transcription  of  the  initial  vowel  in  pullorum 
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is  not.   Second,  instances  of  the  variables  before  /r/  are  also  omitted, 
e.g.  poor.  The  postvocalic  glide  often  has  a  diaclass  laxing  effect  on 
tense  vowels.  This  effect  is  kept  separate  from  influences  which  are 
confined  to  a  single  word  class. 

From  the  transcription  of  individual  words,  the  analyst  constructs 
a  composite  transcription  reflecting  the  reports  of  all  dictionaries  used. 
If  for  one  word  all  six  dictionaries  report  the  same  single  variant,  [uw], 
[u],  or  [a],  the  word  is  taken  as  invariant  at  the  level  of  the  standard 
language.  Where  one  or  more  of  the  dictionaries  report  multiple  pronunci- 
ations, or  where  the  opinion  of  thie  six  is  somehow  divided,  the  word  can 
be  viewed  with  confidence  as  variable, [u  ~  a]  or  [u  -  uw] ,  in  the  language 
community.  The  example  in  (1)  illustrates  this  simple  evaluation  pro- 
cedure. For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  no  distinction  is  made  among 
variable  words  between  predominant  variants  and  nonpredominant  variants. 
Thus,  the  order  in  which  dictionaries  list  variants  is  irrelevant. 

(1) 


pull 

pulpit 

pulmonate 

pulp 

This  treatment  of  variants  requires  a  refinement  of  the  earlier 
condition  that  duplicated  stems  are  eliminated.  The  refinement  is  simply 
that  if  two  derivationally  related  words  have  different  composite 
transcriptions,  both  words  are  retained  in  the  study.  Thus,  bull  'papal 
edict'  is  given  as  [u]  by  all  dictionaries  and  is  therefore  invariant  in 
the  language  community;  bulla  'seal  on  a  bull'  is  given  as  variable, 
[a  ~  u],  in  some  dictionaries  and  invariant,  [u] ,  in  others.   It  is  there- 
fore categorized  as  variable  in  the  language  community  and  included  in  the 
study  tbgether  with  bull.        ■ 


Composite 

AH 

NC 

NW 

RH 

sc 

so 

Transcripti< 

[u] 

[u] 

[u] 

[u] 

[u] 

(u] 

[ul 

[u~a] 

[U~A] 

[U-A] 

[u-A] 

[u] 

[u] 

[U~A] 

[u~a] 

[u~a] 

t/v-u] 

[A]   ■ 

[A] 

[A] 

[U~A} 

[a] 

[a] 

[a] 

[a] 

[a] 

[a] 

[a] 
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2.0  Analyzing  language  community  data 

In  an  attempt  to  make  an  exhaustive  collection  of  lax  [u]  words 
generally  known  in  English  and  words  having  similar  environmental 
characteristics,  a  corpus  of  nearly  2000  words  from  the  two  word  classes 
under  study  was  assembled  according  to  the  principles  discussed  above, 
and  each  word  was  assigned  a  composite  transcription.   The  analysis  of 
this  data  is  presented  in  the  following  sections. 

2.1  Environmental  decomposition  of  word  classes.   According  to  the 
speech  community  model  followed  here  (Labov  1972),  sound  change  occurs 
in  a  word  class  by  the  gradual  appearance  of  a  variant  pronunciation  in 
one  environment  and  by  its  extension  over  time  to  other  environments  until 
the  process  either  is  arrested  or  goes  to  completion  by  affecting  the 
entire  word  class.   In  this  way,   a  word  class  having  a  single  invariant 
pronunciation  is  decomposed.   If  the  process  stops  at  some  point  or  is 
examined  midcourse,  some  tnerabers  of  the  word  class  will  be  found  to  have 
one  pronunciation  and  other  members,  another  pronunciation.   But  if  the 
decomposition  process  goes  its  full  course  or  is  examined  at  its  end,  the 
entire  word  class  will  have  been  reconstituted  with  a  different 
pronunciation. 

The  variable  rule  describes  the  change  in  two  ways:   (1)  by  identi- 
fying for  a  particular  time,  place,  and  group  the  environments  of  a  word 
class  in  which  a  variant  has  appeared  and  (2)  by  identifying  the  degree 
to  which  change  has  affected  the  words  in  each  environment.   Successive 
samplings  of  the  same  group  over  time  will  allow  the  investigator  to 
chronicle  the  progress  of  change  through  the  environments  of  the  word  class. 
Two  graphic  illustrations  of  decomposition  in  progress  can  be  found  in 
Labov  1971a:427  and  1972:120. 

If  the  decomposition  model  is  relevant  to  lax  [u]  at  the  language 
community  level,  the  words  now  categorically  or  variably  pronounced  [u] 
should  fall  into  discrete  environments  within  their  respective  word  classes. 
Furthermore,  the  extent  to  which  change  has  progressed  in  such  environments 
should  be  determinable.   In  the  following  sections,  we  will  look  at  two 
variable  rules  which  differ  radically  in  their  productivity.   On  the  one 
hand,  the  variable  laxing  rule  describes  a  presently  ongoing  change  in 
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English.  Its  input  is  Mod.E  /u/.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variable 
centralization  rule  describes  a  fossil  in  present-day  English.  Its  input 
was  ME  /u/.  Although  both  rules  provide  an  account  for  some  recalcitrant 
data  in  Modern  English,  certain  crucial  questions  are  raised:  Are  both 
rules  rules  of  Modern  English?  How  does  an  inactive  variable  rule  differ 
from  an  active  one?  For  answers,  we  begin  with  the  variable  laxing  rule. 
2.2.  Environments  of  [u]  in  the  Mod.E  /u/  word  class.  For  Chomsky 
and  Halle  (1968),  Mod.E  /u/  is  underlyingly  /o/.  However,  they  provide 
little  discussion  of  how,  derivationally,  certain  members  of  the  /o/  word 
class  become  [u].   It  is  not  surprising  that  their  few  suggestions  support 
Pyles'  historical  outline  cited  above,  namely,  /o/  ->  [u]  -»•  [u].  They  adopt 
this  route  in  the  derivation  of  took  /tok/,  when  they  say  (203,  note  33) 
'...the  representation  [tuwk]  becomes  [tuk]  by  a  fairly  general  rule  that 

applies  to  [uw]  in  various  contexts,  in  particular  ^k,  before  rule  (62).' 

They  repeat  their  suggestion  on  pages  209-210  for  the  word  foot 

'.../fot/,  which  becomes  [fuwt]  by  Diphthongization  and  Vowel  Shift,  then 

8 
[fut]  in  the  manner  described  in  note  33...' 

Chomsky  and  Halle,  however,  do  not  go  beyond  their  footnote  to 

elaborate  on  the  various  contexts  of  this  rule  other  than  to  suggest  the 

environment  / k/.  This  is  a  good  beginning,  as  can  be  seen  most  clearly 

by  looking  at  the  set  of  words  in  contemporary  English  which  came  from 

ME  /o/.   In  (2)a  is  the  set  of  words  referred  to  by  Chomsky  and  Halle;  it 

exhibits  no  variability.   In  (2)b  is  a  second  set,  terminating  in  It/   and 

/d/,  but  displaying  some  variability  as  seen  in  (3)a.  The  words  of  (3)b 

end  in  labials  and  are  variable.  A  few  of  the  ME  /o/  words  ending  in 

labials  but  pronounced  invariantly  as  [uw]  are  listed  in  (4). 

(2)  [u]       a.  book,  brook,  cook,  forsook,  hook,  look,  nook,  rook, 

shook,  took 
b.  foot,  good,  hood,  stood 

(3)  [u  ~  uw]   a.  root,  soot  '  ' 

b.  broom,  coop,  groom,  hoof,  hoop,  roof 

(4)  [uw]       a.  behoove,  groove,  scoop 
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During  the  ME  period  and  since  then,  other  words  have  been  added  to 
this  word  class.  These  come  from  many  sources:  Arabic  (e.g.  hookah) , 
Dutch  (e.g.  sloop) .  French  (e.g.  booty),  German  (e.g.  noodle),  Hindi 
(e.g.  loot) ,  Kongo  (e.g.  goober) .  Yiddish  (e.g.  schnook) ,  and  elsewhere. 
The  striking  fact  about  these  new  words  is  that  they  are  conforming  to 
and  extending  the  basic  sound  change  pattern  begun  in  Middle  English. 
Specifically,  words  falling  into  environments  which  have  not  yet  begun  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  [u]  have  become  categorically  [uw].   However, 
words  exhibiting  the  variable  environments  where  change  has  begun  are 
advancing  toward  [u]  along  with  the  older  items.  The  continuing  integration 
of  foreign  elements  into  the  change  pattern  of  this  word  class  is  evidence 
of  the  vitality  of  the  laxing  rule.   Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  see 
how  far  change  in  the  contemporary  word  class  has  progressed.  Only  a  suiall 
number  of  environments  are  necessary  to  capture  nearly  the  entire  set  of 
words.  These  environnents  are  presented  in  the  following  discussion. 

As  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  most  commonly  noted  environments  of 

lax  [u]  is  / V.I ,   a  [-ant,  -cor]  segment.   But  [u]  may  also  occur  before 

/p,  b,  f,  V,  m/,  which  are  [+ant,  -cor]  segments.   The  words  in  (5)  show 
that  [u]  may  precede  the  full  set  of  [-cor]  segments  permissible  in  English. 

(5)   [u]       brook  ,  brook  ,  cook,  cookie,  hook,  hooker,  kookaburra, 

oomph,  rook^ ,  rook  ,  rook,,  shook  ,  shook. 
[u  ~  uw]  broom,  cuckoo,  coop,  cooper,  goober,  gook^ ,  gook^, 

gobbledegook,  groom,  hoof,  hooka (h),  hoop,  hoopla, 

oops,  roof,  room 
[uw]      behoove,  croup,  droop,  goof,  googly,  googol,  goop, 

group,  groove,  kook,  proof,  recoup,  scoop,  scroop, 

troop 

As  for  the  prevocalic  segments,  there  are  several  possibilitlefs  apparent 
in  (5).   One  of  these  is  the  absence  of  a  segment  before  the  vowel,  as  in 
oomph  and  oops.   Another  possibility  is  the  class  of  [-ant]  segments.   The 
words  in  (5),  then,  have  either  [-seg]  or  [+cns,  -ant]  prevocalically,  and 
[-cor]  postvocallcally. 

As  the  list  in  (6)  reveals,  a  third  kind  of  prevocalic  segment  may 
pair  with  a  postyocallc  [-cor]  segment,   besides  [-seg]  and  [-ant]. 
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prevocallc  segments  may  also  be  [+ant].  There  is,  however,  a  constraint. 
The  [+ant]  segments  may  not  co-occur  with  the  full  class  of  postvocalic 
[-cor]  segments,  but  only  with  the  velar  portion,  i.e.  [-ant,  -cor]. 

(6)   [u]       book,  forsook,  look,  noOk,  schnook,  took 

[u  -  uw]  boogie  (-woogie),  boogie  (-man) ,  snook.,  snook., 

snooker,  stook 
[uwj      bazooka,  spook 

The  two  environments  discussed  to  this  point  can  be  readily  collapsed. 
Since,  prevocalically,  [+ant] — a  subset  of  [+cns] — is  paired  with  post- 
vocalic  [-ant] — a  subset  of  [-cor],  angle  brackets  can  capture  this 
coordination,  as  shown  in  (7).   (Note  that  the  use  of  angle  brackets  here 
follows  the  general  conventions  of  generative  phonology  and  not  those  found 
in  Labov's  rules,  where  angle  brackets  indicate  variable  constraints  on 
rule  operation.) 

(7) 


/u/  ■*   [u]. 


+cns 
<+ant> 
[-seg] 


-cor 
<-ant> 


(1) 
(ii) 


Rule  (7)  is  a  variable  rule  as  indicated  by  ^   in  the  rule  output. 
Were  it  a  categorical  rule,  the  words  in  (5)  and  (6)  listed  as  [uw]   and 
also  those  listed  as  [u  -  uw]  would  be  called  exceptional.  For  a  variable 
rule,  however,  these  words  are  not  exceptional.   In  two  respects,  they  must 
instead  be  called  regular. 

In  the  first  place,  when  a  sound  change  is  in  progress,  we  expect  to 
see  evidence  of  an  incomplete  transition.  The  evidence,  in  this  case,  is 
found  in  the  set  of  [u  ~  uw]  words  and  in  the  set  of  [uw]  words.  Variable 
words  (like  those  under  [u  ~  uw])  are  not  unusual  in  sound  change.   In  fact, 
without  them,  sound  change  cannot  take  place.   In  Labov's  words  (1966:318), 
'variability  itself  is  change.' 

In  the  second  place,  when  a  sound  change  is  in  progress,  we  expect  the 
word  class  members  to  conform  to  a  pattern  of  change  which  can  be  inter- 
preted as  progressive  development.   Such  a  pattern  is  highlighted  in  (8), 
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where  the  lists  of  (5)  and  (6)  are  converted  into  percentages  to  show  the 
decree  of  rule  operation  for  different  environments.   If  we  look  only  at 
the  numbers  of  words  in  the  [u]  and  (u  ~  uw]  categories,  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  [uw]  words  to  be  expected  in  the  two  environments  is  predictable. 
For  example,  in  the  [-ant,  -cor]  environment,  the  number  of  [uw]  words  should 
be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  number  of  variable  words.  The  actual  numbers 
of  [uw]  words  match  this  prediction.   Because  the  words  fit  a  pattern  of 
change  interpretable  in  terms  of  gradual  decomposition,  these  words  are 
not  exceptions  to  the  variable  rule  in  (7). 


(8) 


(5) 


-ant 
-cor 

(6) 


[.: 


(5)+(6) 


+ant 
cor 

(5) 


[u]       60%  (N=12)    43%  (N=6)  ;    53%  (N=18)  ...  ,  ,4%  .(l{sl)  .. 
[u  ~  uv]      25%  (N=5).     43%  (N=6)     32%  (N=ll)  ,  ,46%  (:J=ll)' .  ;  : 
[Gw]      15%  (N=3)     14%  (N=2)     15%  (N=5)     50%  (N=12)    . 

Information  such  as  is  contained  in  (8)  belongs  properly  to  the 
variable  rule  in  order  to  describe  the  status  of  change  at  this  time  in 
language  history  for  this  variety  of  English.   By  including  in  the  rule 
proportions  of  rule  operation,  we  capture  the  variable  character  of  the 
variable  rule.  And  by  linking  these  proportions  to  a  general  stratum  in 
the  language  community,  namely,  the  educated,  we  capture  the  sociollnguistic 
character  of  the  rule. 

The  first  environment  of  [u]  in  which  [u]  appears  (Rule  (7)  above) 
consists  of  postvocalic  [-cor]  segments  only.   The  second  environment 
concerns  the  words  in  (9)  which  display  only  [+cor]  segments  postvocalically, 
specifically,  either  /t/  or  /d/.   Interestingly,  when  the  dental  is  voiced, 
we  find  [-ant,  -str]  segments  prevocallcally.   But  when  the  dental  is 
voiceless,  the  prevocalic  segment  is  [+ant,  +str].   Following  conventional 
generative  notations,  paired  alphas  can  be  used  in  rule"  (10)  to  record 
this  fact. 
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(9)   [u]       foot,  good,  hood,  -hood,  could 

[u  ~  uw]   footle,  hoodlum,  soot 
■  •  ■'■■   [uw]      zoot 

(10) 


/u/  -^  [u]. 


-voc 
a   ant 

a  str 


+ant 
+cor 

-cont 
-nas 

-a  vce 


There  are  five  other  words  ending  in  dentals  which  are  pronounced 
categorically  or  variably  with  [u]  but  which  do  not  fit  the  environment 
characterized  in  (10) :  root,  should,  stood,  toots,  and  tootsie  (baby  talk 
for  foot).  They  all  have  prevocalic  [+cor]  segments  and  may  reflect  an 
early,  but  short-lived  expansion  of  the  change  effect  beyond  the  context 
in  (10).    Except  for  the  variable  word,  root,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
continued  movement  from  [uw]  to  [u]  in  this  expanded  environment.  The 
words  tootsie  and  toots  must  be  excluded  as  evidence,  since  they  may  have 
an  explanation  outside  of  the  decomposition  process.  Both  seem  to  conform 
to  the  phonological  characteristics  of  baby  talk  and  lover's  talk 
discussed  by  Ferguson  (1964:105). 

IJhen  we  exclude  words  to  be  discussed  below,'  there  remains  only  one 
word  belonging  to  the  /u/  word  class  which  is  not  accounted  for  by  either 
of  the  above  contexts:  bosom  (OE  bosm) .  This  is  not  surprising,  because 
it  was  the  postvocalic  cluster  and  not  the  character  of  the  pre-  and  post- 
vocalic  consonants  which  caused  the  tense  vowel  to  lax  to  [u] . 

To  this  point,  the  variability  model,  using  dictionary-derived 
language-community  data  on  pronunciation  and  word  origin,  has  permitted 
a  clear  view  of  change  in  the  /u/  word  class  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
change  governs  the  integration  of  lexical  borrowings  into  English.  Quite 
a  different  picture  will  emerge  in  the  follov;ing  study  of  the  ME  /u/ 
word  class. 

2.3.   Environments  of  [u]  in  the  ME  /u/  word  class.   The  centrali- 
zation of  /u/  to  [a ]  during  Late  Middle  English  and  Early  Modern  English 
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affected  99  percent  of  the  word  class.  Evidence  that  this  change  occurred 
by  envircnnental  decomposition  is  indirect:   the  existence  of  a  set  of  [u] 
and  [u  ~  a]  words  from  the  ME  /u/  word  class  fitting  certain  rather  clearly 
circumscribed  contexts.  Had  the  change  been  random,  it  is  improbable 
that  such  a  well-defined  set  of  words  would  have  remained. 

The  claim  of  the  decomposition  model  is  that  change  i's  not  random  but 
environmentally  governed.   At  any  one  time  in  language  history,  variable 
rules  can  capture  the  progress  of  change  passing  through  the  governing 
environments.  Thus,  the  rules  describe  the  transition  between  a  relatively 
homogeneous  word  class  before  change  begins  and  a  relatively  homogeneous 
word  class  after  change  is  complete.  The  transition  is  gradual,  as 
natural  classes  of  sounds  are  broken  down  and  reconstituted.   Consequently, 
variable  rules  are  often  complex,  reflecting  the  complex  process  of 
decomposition  and  recomposition. 

So  it  is  with  change  in  the  ME  /u/  word  class.   At  this  point  in 
English  language  history  we  find  only  a  few  major  environments  which  never 
followed  the  dominant  centralizing  movement.  Within  these  environments, 
a  few  subenvironments  peeled  off  in  the  direction  of  [a],  leaving  in- 
complete classes  of  sounds  in  the  pre-  and  postvocalic  environments  as 
seen  in  (12).  The  +  indicates  the  environments  in  which  [u]  may  appear. 

(12) 


Postvocalic 

Jil 

£// 

£C 

•      -^ 

_t 

_s 

V 

_c 

s 

P_    + 

+ 

+ 

P_     + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Pre- 

b_     + 

+ 

+ 

b_ 

+ 

+ 

Vocalic 

f 

'■  + 

+    ■ 

k 

+ 

v_  g_ 

In  Chomsky  and  Halle's  account  of  Modern  English  phonology,  /u/  is 
given  as  the  segment  underlying  [a]  and  [u].   In  the  derivational  rules  they 
provide  (1968:203,  20A) ,  the  /u/  word  class  is  centralized  by  the  Vowel 
Shift  Rule  (/u/  -*■   [o])  in  conjunction  with  the  Rounding  Adjustment  Rule 
([o]  ■*   [a]).   The  [u]  residue  of  the  word  class,  hov;ever,  follows  a 
different  route.   It  moves  by  a  readjustment  rule  to  [*]  and  thus  avoids 
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the  above  shift  and  adjustment  rules.   In  order  to  extract  the  [u]  words 
from  the  /u/  class  before  they  become  [a],  Chomsky  and  Halle  (239  (8)) 
propose  the  environments  given  in  (13).  By  comparing  these  environments 
with  those  in  (12),  it  is  evident  that  their  rule  in  prevocalic  position 

omits  the  environment  /k /  and  adds  the  environment  /v I,     Post- 

vocalicaliy,  the  rule  omits  the  environments  / ^d,  t,  ^s,  ^Z,C/  and 

adds  the  environments  / ^c,  3»  ^1 ' 


(13) 


/u/  ^  [i]   / 


-nas 
+ant 
-cor 


' 

(,C\ 

' 

*■![ 

-ant 

+cor 

-voc 

(i) 


(ii) 


The  environments  of  (13)  are  not  part  of  a  variable  rule  and,  for 
this  reason,  Chomsky  and  Halle  try  to  accommodate  only  the  least  variable 
items  in  the  word  class.  The  only  words  which  are  exceptional  according 
to  this  rule  are  pullulate  and  pudgy,  budge .  budget,  fudge,  listed  by  all 
dictionaries  as  [a].  These  are  minor  problems.  The  major  problems  with 
the  rule  are  the  following:   (1)  The  omissions  noted  above  leave  the 
rule  quite  inadequate  to  describe  the  phenomenon  of  [u]  in  ME  /u/  words. 
And  (2)  the  natural  classes  [+ant,  -cor,  -nas]  and  [-ant,  +cor]  extend 
the  rule  beyond  the  phenomenon  of  [u]  in  /u/  words.  Needed  is  an 
expansion  and  refinement  of  the  environments  of  (13)  to  reflect  more 
accurately  the  dimensions  of  the  past  sound  change.  This  involves  in- 
corporating into  the  environments  the  relatively  large  number  of  variafble 
words  which  still  exist  in  this  word  class. 

Beginning  with  subpart  (13)i,  we  notice  that  words  with  postvocalic 

laterals  fall  into  three  groups,  not  two,  as  shown  in  (14).   In  the  second 

group,  an  underlying  geminate  lateral  is  assumed  in  order  to  distinguish  . 

this  environment  from  the  one  controlling  the  Y-Insertion  Rule,  namely* 

/uCo  ([^})[-cns]/,  e.g.  fuliginous, 
w 
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(14) 
[u] 


[Al 


bull  (OE),  bul'i^ 
(MLat.),  bull 
(?),  bulrush  (ME), 
fullj^  (OE),  full^ 
(MFr.),  pull  (OE) 


[u  ~  a]  bulwark  (hfDut.), 
fulsome  (OE) 


/uU/ 

builace  (MFr.), 
buire't'CHFr.), 
bullion  (AngloFr.), 
bully  (Dut.), 
pullet  (MFr.), 
pulley  (MFr.) 


/uJC/ 

bulbul  (Per.), 

fulham  (ME),   ' 
fulmar  (Scan.) 


bulla  (MLat.), 
bulla-te  (la^at.) 


bulge  (MFr.),  bulk 
(ONorse) ,  fulcrum 
(LLat.),  fulgent 
(Lat.),  fulminate 
(MLat . ) ,  fulvous 
(Lat . ) ,  pulmonary 
(Lat.),  pulpit 
(Lat.) 


pullulate  (Lat.) 


bulb  (Lat.), 
pulchritude  (Lat.), 
pulp  (MFr.) 


When  the  words  in  (14)  are  converted  into  percentages  as  in  (15),  a 
pattern  is  clearly  apparent.  For  now,  let  us  assume  that  the  pattern 
represents  the  remains  of  a  decomposition  change  in  tlodern  English.   U'e 
see  then  that  the  environment  with  the  greatest  resistance  to  centralization 
is  /uM/;  the  one  with  the  least  resistaince  is  /uHC/.  The  getninate  /i-/ 
environinient  is  intermediatie  between  these  twa.  ■ 


(15) 


luUt 


iuUI 


IxxlCl 


lu] 

78% 

(N-7) 

67% 

(N-6) 

21% 

(IJ-3) 

[U  -  A] 

22% 

(N-2) 

22% 

(N-2) 

57% 

(N=b) 

[A] 

0% 

(N-0) 

11% 

(N=l) 

21% 

(N=3) 

The  degree  to  which  centralization  occur.s  in  the.  /u<lC/  environment 
appears  to  depend  on  the  pature  of  C,  which  must  now  be  specified  more  : 
fully.   If  It  is  assumed  that  fulgent  (cf.  fulgurant)  lias  an  underlying 
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/g/,  marked  [+deriv]  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  Velar  Softening  Rule, 
then  all  of  the  consonants  after  /i/  are  [-cor,  -str]  (/p,  b,  m,  k,  g,  h/), 
except  in  the  words  bulge  and  fulvous.    Reciprocally,  in  all  words 
except  bulge  and  fulvous,  the  /u/  before  the  sequence  /£[+cn8,  +str]/  has 
centralized,  e.g.  pulverize,  propulsion,  pulse. 

In  prevocalic  position,  the  natural  class  [+ant,  -cor,  -nas] 
(/p,  b,  f,  v/),  cited  in  Chomsky  and  Halle's  rule  (13)  above  is  no  longer 
intact.  All  words  with  a  prevocalic  /v/  and  a  postvocalic  lateral 
environment  have  categorically  centralized  to  [a],  e.g.  vulcan,  vulgar. 
vulnerable ,  vulpine ,  vulture,  vulva.  To  represent  this  broken  set  such 
that  only  the  plosives  (/p,b/)  and  the  voiceless  strident  (/f/)  are  in- 
cluded complicates  the  rule.   However,  given  the  nature  of  the  decomposition 
process,  assymmetry  such  as  this  is  unavoidable.   The  variable  rule 
corresponding  to  subenvironment  (13)i  above  is  given  in  (16).   The  dis- 
cussion of  this  rule  is  deferred  until  the  second  subenvironment  of  (13) 
has  been  developed. 


(16) 


ME  /u/  -^  [a]. 


+ant 
-cor 
-nas 
(-cont] 
-str 
-vce 


[-seg] 

+VOC 

+voc' 

+ant 

+antj 
-cor 

' 

-strj 

(i) 
(li) 

(111) 


The  [u]  variant  also  appears  in  another  environment  of  the  ME  /u/ 
word  class.  This  environment  is  an  elaboration  of  (13)ii  and  concerns 
the  words  of  (17). 


(17) 
[ul 


[u  ~  A] 
[Al 


bush.  (HE),  bush-  (Dut.),  bushel   (OFc) ,  bushel  ,  (Geri), 

butcher  (OFr,),  cushion  (MFr.),  cushy  (Hindi),  pudding  - 

(ME),  push  (OFr.),  puss   (?),  puss   (Ir.Gael.),  put  (OE) 

cud  (OE),  putlog  (?),  rudd  (OE) 

cutch  (Malay),  pus  (Lat.),  putt  (Mod.E  <  put) ,  putter 

(E  dial.),  scutth  (Fr.),  scutcheon  (MFr.),  sputter  (Dut>) 
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In  this  set  of  words,  we  find  the  segments  /t,  d,  s,  s,  c/  post- 
vocallcally.   I^fhen  /d/  Is  excluded,  as  discussed  below,  the  other  segments 
can  be  economically  stated  as  [+c6r,  -nas,  -vce].   In  prevocalic  position, 
we  agdin  encounter  an  Inelegant  environment.  Of  the  [-cor,  -nas,  -cont] 
set,  only  /p,  b,  k/  occur.  Of  these,  /p/,  [+ant,  -vce],  has  the  greatest 
freedom  to  co-occur  with  the  set  of  postvocalic  segments.  The  other 
prevocalic  members  in  the  set,  /b,  k/,  are  found  only  with  the  [-ant] 
segments  (/s,  c/).  Ihthls  case,  since  both  /b,  k/  and' /s,'  c/  "are  subsets 
of  the  more  general  pre-  and  postvocalic  environments,  conventional  angle 
brackets  can  represent  the  correct  pairing,  as  in  (18). 

(18) 


-cor 

-nas 

,  J  . 

ME  /u/  - 

^^'^^ 

/ 

-cont 
Vant' 
-vce 
a  ant 

*" 

+cor 
•  -has 

'.   . 

-vce 
<-ant> 

< 

a  vce 

> 

• 

I       ; 

Three  Instances  of  [u]  preceding  /d/  are  not  described  by  this 
environment:  pudding ,  cud,  rudd.   Since  only  these  reiqaln  out  of  a  large 
number  of  categorically  centralized  words  with  similar  environments, 
these  three  are  taken  to  be  the  lexical  residue  of  an  already  completed 
change.  There  are  four  relatively  recent  foreign  borrowings  which  appear 
to  be  accounted  for  by  Rule  (18) :  kaput ,  putsch,  puttee,  sputnik.  Although 
these  words  display  either  [u]  or  [u  ~  a],  they  are  not  part  of  the  de- 
composition process.   The  process  had  already  come  to  a  halt  before  these 
words  entered  the  language.   Furthermore,  their  pronunciations  can  be 

attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  (put)  spelling  which  these  words  share 

13 
suggests  both  the  [u]  and  the  [a]  pronunciation. 

When  the  words  just  mentioned  are  excluded  from  the  meager  list  in 

(17),  only  one  variable  word  remains:   putlog.   Thus,  Rule  (18)  is  not 

an  active  variable  rule.   Were  this  rule  still  active,  the  productive 
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/u/  •*■   [u]  rule  would  still  feed  the  centralizing  rule  as  it  once  did, 
cf.  blood,  flood  ((o)  >  u>  u>  a).   This  no  longer  happens.   Furthermore, 
when  the  majority  of  words  are  either  categorically  [u]  or  categorically 
[a ] ,  there  is  no  way  to  interpret  the  picture  in  terms  of  an  orderly 
progression  of  /u/  to  [a].   Clearly,  the  [u]  words  are  fossils  of  a  sound 
change  which  was  arrested  just  before  completion.   In  Modern  English,  the 
[u]  words  must  be  underlyingly  /u/,  while  all  categorically  centralized 
ME  /u/  words  must  now  be  represented  as  /a/.   In  contemporary  English,  then, 
there  are  now  two  word  classes  where  once  there  was  only  one.  With  this 
interpretation,  there  is  no  need  for  environment  (18)  in  a  synchronic 
grammar  of  Modern  English,  although  diachronically,  the  aborted  sound 
change  accounts  for  the  hole  in  the  /a/  environments  which  is  shaped 
exactly  like  (18). 

Now  we  return  to  rule  (16).   Given  the  displays  of  (lA)  and  (15), 
rule  (16)  looks  like  an  active  variable  rule.   Its  input  in  Modern  English 
would  be  Mod.E  /u/,  namely,  all  words  having  Initial  /bul-,  ful-,  pul-/. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  room  to  question  this  interpretation. 
First,  there  appears  to  be  a  reason  for  the  particular  words  in  the  [ul 
category  to  be  in  that  category.   On  the  one  hand,  the  original  ME  /u/ 
word  class  affected  by  the  centralization  process  seems  to  have  consisted 
mainly  of  Middle  English  words  from  Old  English  or  French  origins.   The 
reason  for  suspecting  this  is  that  these  are  the  kinds  of  words  which 
categorically  remained  as  [u]  when  the  process  was  arrested,  as  seen  by 
looking  at  the  [u]  category  of  (14)  and  (17).  Words  from  other  sources 
in  this  group  are  homophonous  with  Old  English  or  French  words,  e.g. 
bull,  and  bullg,  bush  and  bush^.   On  the  other  hand,  in  the  variable 
and  categorical  [a]  sets  of  (14),  the  words  are  predominantly  of  Latin 
origin.   This  suggests  that  these  Latin  words  were  not  associated  with 
I-IE  /u/  when  the  change  was  in  process. 

Second,  there  appear  to  be  reasons  for  the  variable,  instead  of 
categorical,  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words  in  (14).   One  reason  is 
phonological.   If  the  Latin  words  were  not  part  of  the  ME  /u/  word  class, 
there  would  be  no  strong  tendency  to  pronounce  them  in  native  fashion, 
with  [u].   However,  all  of  the  variable  words  appear  to  begin  with  the 
first  three  segments  found  in  the  categorical  [u]  words,  bull. ,  full. , 
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and  pull,  which  were  members  of  the  tIE  /u/  class  from  OE  /u/.   Thus,  there 
is  the  ambiguity  of  whether  or  not  the  Latin  words  belong  to  the  sane 
class  as  bull^ ,  full. ,  and  pull,  especially  since  the  words  are  not  all 

common  ones.   The  ambiguity  in  phonological  categorization  i^.  in  p.^rt  ■; 

14 
responsible  for  the  variable  pronunciation.    A  second  reason  for  the 

variability  among  the  Latin  words  no  doubt  lies  in  orthography.    At  the 

level  of  a  general  spelling  pattern,  they  all  conform  to  the  (uC  )  pattern 

for  [a].   But  at  the  level  of  specific  graphs,  their  spellings  bear  a 

striking  similarity  to  the  words  bull^ ,  full^ ,  and  pull  which  are  known  to 

be  pronounced  with  [u].  The  result  of  an  ambiguous  spelling  pattern  is 

variable  pronunciation.  Furthermore,  where  the  Latin  word  is  closest 

orthographically  to  the  three  key  words,  as  in  bull  ,  the  pronunciation  is 

categorically  [u] .   But  where  the  Latin  word  is  farthest  from  the  key 

words  in  this  respect,  there  is  the  greatest  variation  as  seen  in  the  InlCl 

category.   Undoubtedly,  both  the  phonological  and  orthographic  ambiguities 

conspire  to  create  variability.  .    . 

Thus,  rule  (16)  identifies  both  an  environment  w?tere  centralization 
failed  to  be  completed  and  the  variable  effects  of  a  spelling  pronunciation. 
The  /A [-cor,  -str]/   configuration  appears  to  be  an  accident  of  the  words 
borrowed  rathet  than  a  decomposition  environment  or  a  context  relevant  to 
a  spelling  pronunciation.   Consequently,  rule  (16),  like  rule  (18),  does 
not  belong  to  a  grammar  of  Modern  English. 

To  summarize,  the  variable-rule  approach  to  language  community  data 
turned  up  two  ossified  decomposition  environments  left  In  English  when  the 
Middle  English  centralization  process  was  aborted  near  its  end.   Highlighted 
in  the  foregoing  discussion  is  the  fact  that  there  are  sources  of  varia- 
bility other  than  sound  change.   Because  these  sources  can  create  the 
appearance  of  a  productive  variable  rule,  they  must  be  carefully  identified 
so  that  dead  rules  will  not  be  accepted  as  alive. 

2.4.   Environments  of  [u]  in  a^  diaclass  change.   Besides  word  class 
decomposition,  there  is  another  source  of  [u]  in  English,  a  diaclass 
change.   The  words  involved  are  listed  in  (19).   Many  of  these  words  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  above  environments  of  /u/.  Others,  however,  cannot 
readily  be  accounted  for,  which  suggests  that  something  other  than  word 
class  decomposition  has  affected  these  words.   It  appears  that  /(h)w/,  as 
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elsewhere  in  the  vowel  system,  has  exerted  strong  assimilatory  pressures  on 
the  vowel  which  follows  it.   To  the  extent  allowed  by  the  limited  amount  of 
data,  the  effect  of  these  pressures  on  vowels  from  several  word  classes  is 
discussed  here. 

[u]  woof.,  wood,  would,  wool,  wolf,  woman 

[u  ~  uw]  whoop,  whoops,  woof-,  (boogie- )woogie,  woozy,  swoosh, 

whoosh 
[u  ~  a]   squush 

[uw]      swoop,  swoon,  womb,  wound 
[a]       won,  wonder,  swum,  swung 

When  we  look  at  the  /u/  words  in  (19)  (the  first  three  items  with 
[u],  the  first  five  variable  items,  and  all. the  words  with  [uw]),  we  find 
that  /w/  co-occurs  with  a  wide  range  of  postvocalic  segments.   However, 
judging  from  the  words  under  [uw] ,  there  appears  to  be  a  constraint  on 
laxing  when  the  postvocalic  segment  is  a  nasal. 

Turning  to  the  ME  /u/  words,  we  find  only  two  items  with  [u] ,  wool 
(OE  wull)  and  wolf  (OE  wulf).   In  the  case  of  postvocalic  nasals,  the 
constraint  is  the  reverse  of  that  seen  above.  Words  with  /u/  preceding 
nasals  have  been  categorically  centralized  to  [a],  as  noted  in  (19). 
(The  /u/  of  won  and  wonder  was  first  spelled  (u)  but  later  changed  to  (o) 
by  scribes  for  orthographic  reasons  (Hanna,  Hodges,  and  Hanna  1971:44).) 
In  the  case  of  wool  and  wolf,  /w/  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
centralization. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  assimilatory  effects  of  /(h)w/  are 
broade;r  still.   An  examination  of  an  extensive  list  of  /i/  words  having 
/(h)w/,„prevocalically  turns  up  only  four  words  which  end  in  /s/:   squish, 
swish ,  whish,  and  wish.   Of  these,  the  first  three  have  developed  [u] 
variants  which  have  er^tered  into  standard  Englislt:   squush,  gwoosh,  whoosh. 
They  have  the  same  meanings  as  their  historically  earlier  /i/  counterparts. 
As  for  wish,  the  [u]  variant  [vms]  is  known  in  nonstandard  English.   Thus, 

in  the  environment  /(h)w  s/,  lax  /i/  is  unstable.   Since  the  tense  high 

front  vowel  does  (or  may)  not  occur  in  this  environment,  the  effect  on 
such  a  vowel  is  impossible  to  determine. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  squush  is  variable  in  a  direction  different  from 
swoosh  and  whoosh.   However,  squush  is  the  only  word  of  the  three  to  be 
related  to  a  low-vowel  word  with  the  same  general  meaning,  squash, 
given  by  some  dictionaries  as  the  source  of  squush.  This  relationship 
may  be  sufficient  to  influence  the  direction  of  variability. 

There  is  additional  evidence  that  high  front  vowels  are  influenced  by 
the  back  rounded  glide.   The  word  woman  developed  out  of  OE  wifman.   Uhen 
the  /i/  was  laxed  preceding  the  consonant  sequence  /fm/,  [wif-]  resulted. 
Apparently,  under  the  kind  of  pressure  described  above,  [1]  shifted  to 
its  back  counterpart,  [u],  perhaps  before  HI   was  lost.   !Ionstandard 
English  provides  further  support  for  believing  that,  in  addition  to  /s/, 
postvocalic  labials  tend  to  promote  vowel  retraction.  A  nonstandard 
English  rendering  of  whip  is  [hwup].   Future  investigation  of  these 
varieties  of  English  may  shed  some  light  on  the  social  variation  of  this 
diaclass  rule. 

Before  leaving  the  word  woman ,  it  should  be  observed  that  only  the 
singular  form  of  the  word  shows  a  retracted  vowel.  Number  was  originally 
marked  by  the  inflection  of  man.   However,  the  loss  of  stress  on  the  final 
syllable  and  subsequent  vowel  reduction  obscured  the  signal.   In  its 
place,  the  contrast  between  the  retracted  and  unretracted  stressed  vowel 
began  to  be  used.  A  priori,  a  similar  case  could  be  made  for  the  functional 
contrast  found  in  the  [a]  verbs  of  (19):   won  (win),  swum  (swim),  swung 
(swing) .   However,  such  a  case  would  leave  unexplained  pairs  like  fling- 
flung,  sing- sung. 

In  short,  /w/,  a  lax  high  back  rounded  glide',  has  produced  different 
effects  oh  vowels  having  the  feature  [+"high].   In  the  case  of  /u/  words, 
the  vowel'  assimilated  to  the  [-tns]  feature  of  /w/.   In  the  case  of  ME  /u/ 
words,  the  vowel  was  reinforced  by  the  [-fhigh,  +round]  feature  of  /w/  to 
resist  the  centralizing  move  to  urirounded  [a].   In  the  case  of  /i/  words, 
the  vowel  assimilated  to  the  [+back,  +round]  features  of  /w/  to  become 
[u].   These,  then,  are  three  different  facets  of  a  single  old  but  con- 
tinuing diaclass  change,  a  change  which  appears  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  word  class  decomposition.   Given  additional  evidence  from  nonstandard 
varieties  of  English,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  unified  character- 
ization of  the  process. 
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3.0  Conclusion 

This  study  is  intended  to  Illustrate  the  viability  of  extending  the 
decomposition  model  of  sound  change  to  the  analysis  of  language  community 
data  gleaned  from  lexicographical  sources.   The  analysis,  of  course,  can 
be  no  better  than  the  data.   The  data,  in  this  case,  is  rich.   Not  only  does 
the  dictionary  afford  easy  access  to  the  entire  target  word  class,  but  it 
also  provides  information  about  each  word  class  member,  which  is  important 
for  the  variability  study.   Of  the  various  kinds  of  lexicographical  infor- 
mation available,  to  the  researcher,  this  study  has  highlighted  (1)  the 
role  of  derivational  relatedness,  locale  of  use,  and  social  level  (standard 
vs.  nonstandard)  for  delimiting  the  corpus  of  data;  (2)  the  use  of  pronunci- 
ation cues  for  constructing  a  composite  transcription;  (3)  the  function 
of  etymological  information  for  establishing  word  class  membership;  (4) 
the  role  of  time  and  place  of  word  origin  for  the  treatment  of  accretions 
to  the  lexicon. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  an  analysis  can  be  no  better  than  the  analytical 
tools  used.   Because  the  data  represents  a  changing  standard  language  found 
across  many  speech  communities,  the  composite  transcription  is  inevitably 
filled  with  massive  variation.   The  sociolinguistic  model  of  environmental 
decomposition  has  been  successful  in  coping  with  ongoing  change  by  bringing 
to  light  the  patterning  within  variability.   For  this  reason,  language 
community  data  and  the  variation  model  make  a  superb  team. 

In  the  case  of  lax  [u] ,  it  has  been  possible  to  see  word  class  change 
both  at  its  beginning  in  the  active  /u/  laxing  rule  and  at  its  end  in  the 
now  inactive  centralization  rule.   From  data  which  is  as  exhaustive  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  it,  the  relevant  environments  have  been  isolated, 
and  a  genuine  pattern  of  change  has  been  separated  from  a  spurious  pattern. 
Finally,  a  diaclass  change  has  been  isolated  from  word  class  decomposition. 
The  various  insights  which  have  emerged  from  this  study  of  lax  [u]  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  lexicographical  data  gathered  in  the  way 
reported  here  and  analyzed  using  the  decomposition  model. 
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Footnotes 

In  this  paper,  slashes,  /  /,  will  identify  the  word  class  as  well 
as  the  underlying  phonological  segment;  square  brackets,  [  ],  \;ill  enclose 
a  pronunciation  (variant)  of  the  word  class  as  \;ell  as  the  output  of 
derivational  rules. 

2 
..  In  addition  to  these  six  dictionaries,  Kenyon  and  Knott  (1953)  was 

also  consulted.   It  was  not  included  because  it  is  not  recent,  it  is  not 

comprehensive,  and  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  composite  transcriptions 

described  below. 

3 
Ferguson  (1^68:32)  notes  in  his  list  of  features  which  ^renerally 

characterize  standard  languages  that  the  social  correlate  of  a  standard 

language  is  'the  educated  middle  class'.   This  same  observation  is  made  by 

dictionary  editors  regarding  the  unmarked  usage  they  report,  for  example 

Gove  (1972).   Presumably  Cassidy's  dictionary  (ms.)  will  provide  evidence 

for  a  similar  study  of  patterns  in  uneducated  usage  by  tapping  the  data 

reported  under  categories  I  and  II  in  the  Linguistic  Atlas  (Kurath  1939:44), 

4       - 
The  ME  /o/  class  does  not  arise  from  a  homogeneous  source  in  Old 

English.   IJhile  most  words  come  from  OE  /o/,  some  are  instances  of  DE  /u/ 

which  was  tensed  and  lowered,  merging  with  ME  /o/,  e.g.  wood  from  OE  wudu. 

Variable  words  in  this  class  do  not  arise  from  an  active  variable 
rule,  as  discussed  below.   Although  the  old  centralizing  rule  is  no  longer 
active,  native  speakers  do  have  a  residual  awareness  of  the  rule  as  shown 
by  a  psycholinguistic  investigation  of  productive  and  nonproductive  rules 
(Dickerson  ms.). 

6 
For  the  comparisons  made  in  this  study,  percentages  are  considered 

entirely  adequate,  as  opposed  to  the  probability  approach  to  analysis 

Introduced  by  Cedergren  and  Sankoff  (1974)  and  incorporated  by  Labov. 

Proportions  calculated  in  these  two  different  ways  nay  each  yield 
grossly  unreliable  statistics  given  certain  circumstances.   The  lanpuav^e 
community  figure  will  be  skewed  if  only  a  few  word  class  members 
representing  a  particular  environment  exist.   The  speech  community  fifure 
will  be  skewed  if  a  very  low  frequency  of  items  representing  the  environ- 
ment chance  to  occur  in  the  data,  or  if  the  figure  is  based  on  a  high 
frequency  of  only  a  few  (perhaps  idiosyncratic)  words.   An  extreme 
example  of  distortion  is  found  in  a  study  of  consonant  cluster  simplifi- 
cation in  which  the  set  of  instances  of  one  environment  consists  of  the 
repeated  use  of  one  idiosyncratic  word  (Shuy  and  Fasold  1972:7-8). 

g 
No  doubt  inadvertently,  however,  Chomsky  and  Halle  open  up  another 
route  from  /o/  to  [u].   Their 'fairly  general  rule' which  applies  before 
rule  (62)  is  ordered  before  Diphthongization  and  Vowel  Sjiift,  because  in 
their  summary  of  rules  (pp.  238-245),  rule  (62)  appears  before  Diphthong- 
ization and  Vowel  Shift.   By  following  the  rule  ordering  in  the  summary  of 
rules,  /fot/  and  /tok/  should  become  [fut]  and  [tuk]  and  never  undergo 
Diphthongization  and  Vowel  Shift.   This  route  is  simply  /o/  ■*■   [u]. 
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9 

Although  from  ME  cuccu,  cuckoo  behaves  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 

/u/  word  class.  The  structure  of  the  word  is  a  syllable  reduplication  of 
the  form  CV  CV.  The  first  syllable  has  been  made  to  rhjone  with  the  second, 
instead  of  vice  versa,  because  [u]  may  not  appear  word  finally,  while 
[uw]  may  occur  before  /k/.   Supporting  the  tense  /u/  classification  of 
this  word  are  these  facts:   (1)  Every  dictionary  cites  the  [uw  -  u] 
alternation;  there  is  no  record  of  an  [u  ~  a]  alternation  in  contemporary 
English.   (2)  The  derivative  of  cuckoo,  kook,  is  categorically  [uw]. 
(3)  The  word  fits  the  general  environment  for  /u/  (Rule  (7));  it  is  not 
even  remotely  similar  to  the  /u/  environments  discussed  below. 

The  words  flood  and  blood  likewise  fit  this  expanded  environment. 
It  appears  that  they  were  laxed  to  [u],  then  centralized  by  the  ME 
/u/  •♦■  [a]  rule  discussed  below. 

The  word  bugger  {u  ~  a]  also  fits  the  pattern  with  /J. [-cor,  -str]/. 
The  word  originated  from  Bulgar  and  subsequently  lost  the  postvocalic  /£./. 

12 

If  this  set  of  words  were  subject  to  Chomsky  and  Halle's  rules, 

those  words  which  consist  of  /uCj ({^}) [-ens]/  would  have  to  be  entered 

in  the  lexicon  with  geminate  /s/  or  /c/  segments  to  prevent  their 

becoming  [yuw]. 

13 

These  words  were  never  part  of  ME  /u/,  and,  as  Hans  Hock  has  pointed 

out,  puttee  does  not  even  have  a  high  vowel  in  the  donor  language  (cf. 
Hindi  pajfti.   In  addition  to  these  four  words,  there  are  many  other 
borrowings  which  have  entered  standard  English  with  variable  pronunciations, 
such  as  chutzpah  (Yid.),  crux  (Lat.),  cushaw  (Algon.),  gulden  (Dut.), 
hussar  (Hung.),  jubbah  (Arab.),  kudzu  (Jap.),  lungi  (Urdu),  mullah  (Pers.), 
pulque  (Mex.Sp.),  rumba  (Sp.),  sukkah  (Heb.),  tundra  (Rus.),  umlaut  (Ger.). 
In  these  cases,  the  variability  involving  [u]  may  be  the  result  of  spelling 
pronunciations.  However,  {u)   is  not  pronounced  [u]  in  any  of  these 
environments  among  native  English  words.  For  this  reason,  the  regular 
appearance  of  [u]  in  these  borrowings  and  in  hundreds  of  others  suggests 
a  tendency  of  native  English  speakers  to  use  [u]  to  mark  foreign  words 
as  foreign  when. they  are  spelled  <uC#>  or  <uC_>  at  least  until  the  words 
lose  their  foreign  semantic  associations.  These  matters  require  further 
investigation. 

14 

To  the  extent  that  the  Latin  words  are  seen  as  foreign  words,  native 

speakers  may  also  use  [u]  to  mark  that  foreignness,  as  suggested  in  notie  13. 

I  am  indebted  to  Hans  Hock  for  suggesting  this  possibility. 

16 

I  would  like  to  express  special  thanks  to  Hans  Hock,  Herbert  Stahlke, 

Rebecca  Finney,  and  William  Pech  for  their  instructive  and  cogent 

criticisms  of  earlier  versions  of  this  paper. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE   DUAL   IN  SOQOTPI 
Samuel  E.    Fox 

Soqotri  is   a  language  of  the  Southern  group  of  the  Semitic   far"ily, 
spoken  on  the  island  of  Spqotra  in  the   Indian  Ocean.     Other  rodem 
representatives  of  this   group   include  the  modern  Ethiopian  languages, 
and  the  closest  relatives  of  Soqotri,   Mehri   and  Shauri .     Our  knovledpe 
of  the  Soqotri   language  is  chiefly  a  product  of  a  linguistic  expedition 
to  the  island  at  the  turn  of  the  century.       The  data  fror  the  texts 
published  by  this   expedition  were  collated  and  edited  by  V'olf  Leslau 
(1938).      It  is  on  Leslau's   dictionary  that  this  paper  is  based. 

In  this  paper  I  v/ill   attempt  a  comparative  and  internal   recon- 
struction of  a  group  of  Soqotri  nouns  which   are  attested  in  both  their 
singular  and  dual    forms.      In  order  to  carr>'  out   this  reconstruction 
one  must  first  be  aware  of  several   facts  about  this   language.      In  Soqotri, 
accent  is  normally  on  the  penultimate  sylla'ble,  though  there  are  some, 
apparently  random,    cases  where  the  accent  is  earlier.      In  addition, 
Soqotri,    as   a  Semitic  language,    is   presumably  descended  from  a  iiarent 
language  in  which  nouns  were   follov/ed  by  a  case  ending  v/ith   a  short 
vowel,    and  in  some   forms  by  an  n  or  £  as  well.      In   classical  Arabic  the 
case  endings   take  the   forms   -un,    -an,    and  -iii  for  the  indefinite  nouns 
in  the  singular,    and  -u,    -a,    and  -i_  for  definite  singular  nouns  .      In 
Soqotri  the  case  endings    for  singular' and  broken  plural  nouns  have 
completely  disappeared.      Thus 

morqaji  meraqih  stick    (sing,    and  plural) 

rey  ir'es  head      (sirg.    and  plural) 

That  the  dual   suffix  in  Soqotri    is   -i_  can  be  seen  from  a  number 

of  nouns  which  have  no  other  alternation  between  their  singular  and 

dual   forms.     For  example 

gadl    -i  braid 

berk  -i  knee 

?arhiyeb   -i  Icind  of  tree 

In  Classical   Arabic,   nouns   appearing  before  major  breaks   take  on 
the  pausal    form,   which   involves  the  drop  of  case  endings    for  the  singular 
and  a  change  of  the   feminine  marker  from  -at^  to   -ah.      For  example,  we 
have  the  following  Classical  Arabic  words,   in  their  full   and  pausal   forms: 
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tawriatun  t  awTl  ah  table 

mudarrisun  mudarris  teacher 

1 uy  atun  luyah  language 

This  pausal   form  has  become  widely  generalized  in  Modem  Standard  Arabic. 

In  spoken  dialects  this  trend  is   carried  further,   and  the  final  h^  of 

the  pausal   forms  is   dropped  altogether. 

In  Soqotri  nouns  there  is   a  similar  phenomenon.     As  v;e  have  noted, 

the  singular  case  endings  have  been  dropped,   evidently  as   a  result  of 

universal   generalization  of  the  pausal    forms.     However,   Soqotri  has 

several  separate  forms  of  the  feminine  ending: 

-oh;  bioh  mother 

-eh:  hegiyeh  wall 

-ah:  mqeydah  big  pot 

The  Classical  Arabic  pattern,  with  only  one  form  of  the  feminine 
marker  (-at^)  seems  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  proto-Semitic  situation. 
The  origin,  then,   of  the  variety  of  forms  in  Soqotri  is  unclear. 

The  original  t_  of  the  feminine  is  preserved  in  the  dual,  where  it 

is   followed  by  -i_.      In  some  cases,  we   find  an  alternation  between  an 

i^  in  the  dual   form  and  an  e^  in  the  singular.     For  example,  v;e  have 

?eyreh  ?eyriti  lake 

^ebeh  Jebiti  rabbit 

There  seems  to  be  no  conditioning  factor  to  explain  the  fact  that  some 
nouns  ending  in  -eh^  change  their  e^  to  i^  before  the  dual,  while  others, 
like  ?arhiyeb,  do  not.     If  seems  most  reaacmable  tc  explain  tht  Intima- 
tion-as  the  result  of  phonetic  split,     due  to  a  lowering  of  i^  to  £ 
before  h,    a  change  attested  in  Gothic  and  Old  Norse,    for  example;   cf. 
Wright  1954:27  and  Gordon  1927:255.     We  can  then  reconstruct  an  original 
pattern  with   four  variants  of  the   feminine  ending:   -it,   -et,   -at,   -ot, 
which,   as  the  result  of  the  lowering  of  i^  to  £,  is  sintplifie.d  to  -eh,   -ah, 
-oh  in  the  singular. 

There  is,   however,   evidence  to  show  tliat  there  has  been  a  re- 
interpretation  of  this  rule  as  one  of  raising--a  regressive  assii-'ilation 
of  the  e^  to  the  following  i^. 

The   first  piece  of  evidence  which  suggests  that  this  may  be  the 
case  is  the  relative  size  of  the  group  showing  this   alternation  compared 
to  that  with  unchanged  e.     We  have  13  words  attested  with  the  alternation. 
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and  only  six  without  it.      This   seems   a  likely  result  of  the  rear a lysis 
of  the  alternation  as   a  raisinp  process,    and  of  an  inconiplete  spread  of 
the  resulting  new  rule  to  other  words  with  the  termination  -eh_.      (T!iis 
is,   admittedly,   a  very  weak  argument,   because  of  the  small   size  of  the 
corpus   available  and  the  element  of  chance  involved.) 

More  substantial   support    for  the  theory  that  a  variable  raising 
rule   is  spreading  across  the  language  is  provided  by  another  group  of 
nouns  which  show  an  alternation  involving  the  insertion  or  deletion  of 
a  sequence  eh. 


Singular 


(1) 

kibehen 

(2) 

qarmehem 

(3) 

mizeher 

(4) 

'idbeher 

(5) 

sibreher 

(6) 

sedehed 

(7) 

fidehon 

(8) 

tebehor 

(9) 

firehim 

(10) 

rebehon 

(11) 

qehelihen 

Dual 

kibeni 

qarmemi 

iT^iziri 

'idbiri 

sibriri~ 

sididi 

fidoni 

tebori 

f  i  ri  v.i 

rebeni 


jug 

finger 

court 

bee 

visible  spot 

egg-v/hite 

mountain 

wall 

girl 

master 

egg 


qahelini 
Table   I:      Singular  and  dual    forms  with  VhV .  :   V    ■ 

These  data  suggest  that  originally  there  may  have  been  a  rule  of 
the   form:  .  . 

(i)   ^  ->■  ehV/VCj    --   C# 

That  is,  when  the  originally  penultimate  and  thus  stressed  vowel 

became  final  and  thus  lost  its  accent  through  deletion  of  case  endings, 

2 
it  expanded  compensator! ally  through  addition  of  the  group  eh."  This 

change  did  not  occur  in  the  dual,  since  the  dual  ending  kept  the  vowel 

in  the  accented  penult. 

This  explanation,  however,  is  not  entirely  adequate,  since  words 

like  mizeher  show  i_  in  the  dual,  in  pi  nee  of  the  e_  suggested  by  the 

singular  in  -eher.  We  might  claim  that  in  the  original  change,  i_  and 

e  converged  in  ehe,  but  this  formulation  is  not  independertly  rrotivated, 

and  thus  really  does  not  explain  anything.  More  importantly,  our 

hypothesis  of  a  variable  rule  raising  e  before  the  dual  suffix  -i^  can  cover 

this  alternation  as  well  as  that  to  which  we  have  already  applied  it. 

In  addition,  this  explanation  will  make  it  possible  to  account  for 
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firehim,   in  which  i^  alternates  v.'ith  ehi   as  the  eh- insert  ion  rule   (1) 
predicts.     On  the  other  hand,   a  merger  of  i_  and  £  incorporated  into  the 
eh-insertion  rule  would  predict  that  all   instances  of  i^  should  alternate 
with  ehe,   and  thus  would  wrongly  predict  *firehein. 

Me  posit,   then,   two  separate  developments,   the  second  of  which  is 
not  yet  complete. 

(i)   V  -*■  ehV/VC^   --   C# 

(ii)   e  ^  i/--   Ci# 

We  emerge  with  four  patterns: 

*firim       *firimi     *sibrer       *sibreri  *kiben  *kibeni  *tebor       *tebori 

(i)     firehim         -  sibreher  -  kibehen         -  tebehor 

(ii)  -  -  -  sibriri  -  -  -  - 

This  e:q)lanation,   it  should  be  pointed  out,   still   leaves   t\  o  words 
unaccounted  for,   rebehon  and  qehelihen.     They  may  perhaps  be  due  to 
inaccuracies  in  the  transcription;   in  any  case,    a  larger  body  of  data 
would  be  needed  before  it  could  be  hoped  that  a  reasonable  explication  of 
these   forms   could  be   found. 

We  have  seen  in  two  distinct  cases   evidence  of  a  variable  rule  which 

raises  some  instances  of  e^  before  a  dual  suffix,  while  leaving  others 

untouched.     Additional  evidence  can  be   found  in  a  fev;  other  ivords  which 

show  raising  elsewhere  than  in  the  feminine  marker: 

mahber  mahbiri  hundred 

te'e  ti  'iti  sheep 

'ed  'idi  hand 

Selhel  gelili  little  wadi 

Tliat  this  process   is   sporadic  outside  of  the   feminine  suffix  and  cases 

of  eh-insertion  is   shown  by  the  existence  of  v\rords   like  ?arhiyeb  v/hich 

show  no  change  in  the  dual    (?arhiyebi) .     As   stated  earlier,   the  origin 

of  this   rule  seems  to  be  the  reinterpretation  of  the  original   rule,  which 

lowered  i.  to  £  before  the  h  of  the   feminine  suffix. 

It  still   seems   rather  strange  that  the  destressed  vowels  of  words 

like  mizer  should  have  acquired  an  eh^  which  leads  to  sequences  of  two 

successive  syllables  with  short  vowels,    rather  than  simply  beinp 

lengthened  to   [V:].      In  order  to  shed  some   light  on  this,    let  us  turn  to 

another  set  of  words,   one  of  which  we  have  just  seen  in  another  context. 
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Some  nouns   show  an  alternation  in  singular  and  dual    forrs  v.'hich  involves 

the  presence  or  absence  of  h  alone,   rather  than  eh^.     Thus,   alongside 

qarrrehem-qarmemi  v.'e  have  qanther-qanteri.      Similarly  v.'e   find 

serher  sereri  spark 

ther  teri  entrance 

fa?har  fa?ari  young  bull 

Selhel  selili  little  wadi 

We  have  no  way  of  predicting  which  of  these  two   forms    (h  or  eh)  will 
occur,    if  one  appears   at   all.      The  h  appears  to  be  associated  with  a  fir.al 
liquid,  but   this   is  not  a  sufficient   condition,   there  being  some  words 
with   inserted  eh  which  also   conclude  with   liquids,    such   as   sibreher  and 
mizeher.     There  is  no  simple  solution  to  this  problem,  but  the   following 
conjectural   explanation  appears   to   account   for  the   facts  well. 

As   a  first  step  in  our  explanation,  we  will   assume  that   forms  like 
*qarmemV,    concluding  with  a  short  vowel    case  ending,    reacted  initially 
to  loss  of  their  final  vowels  and  the  resultant  shift  of  stress  by  a 
sinple  lengthening  of  the  originally  penultimate  vowel.     Thus,    *qarreirV 
first  became  *qarmem. 

Soqotri  has   a  number  of  words,    such   as   sohor  "thorn",    and  ^cher 
"month",  which  contain  the  pattern  VhV,   and  in  which  the  h  seems  to  be 
underlying.      If,    for  some  period  in  the  past,    a  variable  rule   appeared 
which  deleted  h,sequences  of  the  type  VhV  would  have  alternated  with  VV, 
that  is  V.      Tlie   long  vowels   thus   created  would  have  merged  with  other 
long  vowels,   such   as   those  resulting  from  compensatory  lengthening  in 
words   like   *qarmem. 

The  surface  alternations   created  by  this  variable  rule  now  could  be 
generalized  to  those  forms  which  had  long  vowels    from  other  sources, 
such  as   *qarm5m,   on  the  basis  of  the  model 

£  :    ehe 
£  :    X     =  ehc. 
Notice  that  this   cannot  be   considered  a  rule   generalization,   but  must  be 
a  surface  generalization.      For  the  rule   accounting  for  the  model    alterna- 
tion £  :    ehe   is  one  of  deletion  of  underlying  /h/.      Forms   like   *q armer , 
however,    lack  an  underlying  /h/  which   can  be  deleted. 

Subsequently,    the  variable  rule  deleting  h   apparently  was   again  dropped 
from  the  grammar.     On  the  other  hand,   the  ehe  of  forms   like  *qarreher!. 
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not  being  derivable  from  underlying  /ehe/  and  thus  not  affected  by  this 
nale  loss,   remained  and  had  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  synchronic  gramt^ar. 
^parently  this  was  done  by  a  reinterpretation  of  ehe  as  eh_  +  e^,   i.e.   as 
eh- insertion,    for  this  pattern  has  spread  to  several  other  nouns;   cf. 
examples    (7),    (8),    and   (9)   in  Table  I.      Thus  we  have  fidehon  in  place  of 
the  expected  *fidohon,    and  firehim  instead  of  *firihim.     '"e  can  summarize 
these  steps  in  the  following  tabular  form. 

qarmemV  teborV 

qarmgm  tebor 


loss  of  case 
endings 


analogical                         qarmeheir.                           tebohor 
h- insertion 

spread  of                                _                                   tebehor 
eh  pattern  

The  introduction  of  the  h  into  a  group  of  singulars  provides  vihat 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  singular  marker,   in  opposition  to  the  -i^  which 
marks     the  dual.     This  encouraged  one  more  analogical  change,   this  time 
involving  words   like  Selhel.      If  these  words  originally  had  h^  in  both 
the  singular  and  dual   forms,   it  would  have  become  variable  like  all  others 
during  the  period  of  our  posited  h-deletion  rule.     When  the  h  became 
stable  again  and/or  emerged  as   a  singular  marker  in  forms   like  qarmehem, 
by  analogy  the  h^  would  have  been  retained  in  the  singular  (selhel)    and 
dropped  in  the  dual,  yielding  *§eleli,   and  after  raising  Selili,   the  actual 
form. 

By  our  hypothesis,   then,   a  series  of  reanalyses  of  situations 
resulting  from  variability  resulted  in  a  new  system  of  marking  fcr 
nuiriber  in  this  group  of  Soqotri  nouns.     This   is  particularly  interesting 
since  it  involves   an  interplay  of  rule  action  and  surface  analogy.     For 
a  similar  case  see  Hock     1975..     The  role  of  variability  in  restructuring 
can  be  seen  to  be  important  in  providing  an  explanation  for  this  problem.. 
I  should  add,  however,  one  important  caveat   about  this  case.     Tlie  material 
on  which  this  paper  is  based  was   collected  in  an  early  expedition,    and 
perhaps   as   a  result,   is  hardly  a  model  of  consistency.      It  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  have  a  new   collection  of  data  for  checking  purposes, 
to  gather  new  forms,    and  to  measure  the  progress  of  change  in  this  language 
over  the  last  three-quarters   of  a  century. 
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NOTES 


The  expedition  of  the  Austrian  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  1899, 
the   results  of  which  are  partly  contained  in  Mtiller's  Mehri    und  Soqotri 
Sprache . 

2 
An  attempt  to  account   for  this   rather  unnatural   rule  v.'ill  be 

presented  below. 
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SUBSTRATUivI  IIIFLUEHCE  ON  (RIG-VEDIC)  SAirSIT.IT? 


Hans  Henrich  IIoclc 


0.1:  As  is  vrell  knovn ,  the  South  Asian  subcontinent  today  constitutes 
one  of  the  paradigm  cases  of  linguistic  convergence:   Three  major  linguistic 
families  of  distinct  origins  (Dravidian,  Indo-Arj^an ,  and  Munda),  as  uell  as 
at  least  one  language  isolate  (Burushaski)  have  merged  into  a  sprachbund 
which  further  extends  into  the  fringes  of  the  neighboring  Iranian  and  Tibeto- 
Durman  language  families.   This  sprachbund  is  characterized  by  an  impressive 
array  of  shared  features  vhich  are  found  throughout  most  or  all  of  the  indi- 
vidual subdialects  of  the  area  and  which  include  a  contrast  between  dental 
and  retroflex  segments,  a  prevailing  SOV  sentence  structiore,  and  the  pheno- 
menon of  a  'cumulative'  extended  sentence  structure  characterized  ty   the  ten- 
dency to  limit  the  occurence  of  finite  verbs  to  the  rightmost  clause,  while 
all  preceding  (non-relative)  clauses  have  the  verb  appear  as  a  non-finite 
'absolutive' ,  Recent  discussions  of  these  and  other  phenomena  may  be  found 
in  Emeneau  1956,  19^5,  Gumperz  6  Wilson  1971,  Hasica  197 '^j  Ramanujan  6 
i'lasica  I969.  Compare  also  vol.  3  of  the  International  Journal  of  Dravidian 
Linguistics,  pp.  1-230,  with  a  rich  cumulative  bibliography  on  pp.  231-^5- 

0.2:  Considering  the  massiveness  of  this  present-day  convergence,  it 
is  only  natural  to  assume  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  centuries,  if  not  of 
millenia,  of  quite  intimate  bilingual  contact.  And  it  is  equally  natural  to 
speculate  on  the  period  when  the  developments  leading  to  this  convergence 
must  have  begun.   In  terms  of  the  history  of  Indo-Aryan,  did  they  begin  at 
the  time  of  the  earliest  extant  texts,  the  Vedic  samhitas,  especially  the 
oldest  among  them,  the  Rig-Veda?  Or  did  they  take  their  course  only  in  a 
later,  post-Vedic  period? 

In  addition,  it  is  natural  to  speculate  on  the  direction  of  the  conver- 
gence in  its  early  stages.  Was  it  a  mutiial  convergence,  as  it  is  usually  en- 
countered in  present-day  India  (cf.  e.g.  Gumperz  &  1/ilson  1971)  ?  Or  was 
it  mainly  a  unidirectional  convergence  comparable,  say,  to  that  betvreen 
Czech  and  German? 

0.3:  There  is  a  vast  amount  and  variety  of  literature  addressing  it- 
self to  these  questions.  As  early  as  1833,  Pott  considered  the  dental/re- 
troflex  contrast  of  Sanskrit  at  least  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
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'autochthonous'  laAguages  (78),  later  specifying  these  as  Dravidian '"(1836: 
19,  ^'?3).      In  1856,  Caldwell  made  similar  claims  (38).  As  time  progressed, 
the  number  of  linguists  subscribing  to  this  view  and  adding  other  features 
of  (Rig-)Vedic  or  post-Vedic  Sanskrit  considered  the  result  of  Dravidian  in- 
fluence steadily  increased. 

In  1921,  Przyluski  added  another  possible  source  for  some  of  these  phe- 
nomena, namely  Munda.  Levi  (1923)  added  further  weight  to  the  assumption 
that  I'lunda  at  one  time  must  have  been  very  influential  in  the  South  Asian 
area.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  for  some  time  considered  possible  that  llunda., 
as  well  as  Dravidian,  may  have  contributed  to  the  specifically  "Indian" 
features  of  Sanskrit  (such  as  the  dental/retroflex  contrast);  cf.  e.g.  Bloch 
193^:53-i+.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pizzagalli  (I929:l65-T)  believed  that  only 
the  Munda  languages  could  be  the  source  for  Indo-Aryan  retroflexion.   In  the 
more  recent  literature,  however,  the  influence  of  Ilunda  is  considered  to  have 
been  minimal  at  best,  Dravidian  being  cited  as  the  only  probable  source  lan- 
guage; cf.  e.g.  Eraeneau  1956,  1962a,  197*+,  Kuiper  1967a. 

O.ii:  There  is  thus  a  long  tradition  of  explicitly  or  implicitly  answer- 
ing the  question  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  South  Asian  convergence  to 
have  been  pre-Vedic  (since  the  dental/retroflex  contrast  occurs  already  in 
the  earliest,  Rig-Vedic  texts).  Iloreover,  at  least  for  the  early,  Vedic  pe- 
riod, there  is  a  tacit  agreement  that  the  convergence  was  unidirectional,  ■ 
from  Dravidian  (or  Hunda)  to  Sanskrit.  At  any  rate,  except  perhaps  for  the 
area  of  vocabulary,  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  identify  any  in- 
stances of  early  convergence  in  the  opposite  direction. 

0.5:   This  view,  however,  has  not  remained  unchallenged.   There  has  been 
a  small,  but  constant  flow  of  lingviistic  opinion  according  to  which,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  our  present  ignorance  about  the  full  linguistic  panorama  of 
early  India,  it  is  hazardous  to  attribute  convergence  only  to  a  Dravidian  v 
(and/or.  ilunda)  substratum:  There  may  have  been  other  languages  v^hich  could 
have  been  the  source  for  at  least  some  of  the  phenomena.   (Cf.  e.g.  Bloch 
1929:731-2,  193i» :  322-it ,  Mayrhofer  1953:233-*+,  Thieme  1955:*+36-U8.  2)  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  even  today  we  find  the  isolated  Burushaski  in  the  South 
Asian  sprachbund,  this  cautionary  attitude  seems  to  be  justified. 

Some  linguists  even  have  completely  rejected  the  hypotheses  advocating 
early  substratum  influence,  and  have  claimed  that  the  developments  in  ques- 
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tion  can  be  accoxiiited  for  as  native,  without  any  need  for  assuming  an  out- 
side, non-Indo-Aryan  substratum;  cf.  e.g.  Duhler  l86U,  Bloch  1925 :l6,  29. 

Finally,  other  linguists,  accepting  the  view  that  (some  of)  the  phe- 
nomena in  question  can  be  accounted  for  as  regular,  native  developments,  pro- 
posed that  at  most,  the  substratum  language(s)  accelerated  or  'helped'  these 
developments;  cf.  e.g.  Konow  1903:^+55,  1906:279,  Bloch  1929:723-1+,  193l*:53-^ 
(thus  changing  his  earlier,  1925  view).  Burrow  1955-'95-6. 

0.6:  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  critically  examine  the 
evidence  and  the  major  arguments  brought  forth  in  favor  of  these  conflicting 
views.  Specifically,  it  will  be  concerned  with  determining  whether  the  hypo- 
thesis can  be  considered  acceptable  that  the  South  Asian  convergence  began, 
in  a  unidirectional  fashion,  as  early  as  pre-Rig-Vedic.   In  viev;  of  our  pre- 
sent state  of  ignorance  about  (alternative  possibilities  within)  the  full 
linguistic  panorama  of  early  India,  it  will  be  held  that  this  hypothesis  can 
be  considered  acceptable  only  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 


1:   FEATURES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  (EARLY)  CONVERGENCE 

1.1:  Vocabulary:  Evidence  for  both  Dravidian  and  Munda  borrowings  has 
been  frequently  adduced.  Cf.  e.g.  the  lists  in  Kuiper  19^8,  1955,  Burrow 
1955:378-9  dlunda)  and  380-6  (Dravidian),  Thumb- Haus child  1958:122-U. 

The  evidence  for  Dravidian  borrowings  is  especially  prominent  in  later 
Sanskrit;  cf.  e.g.  Class.  Skt.  mina-  'fish'.   It  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
rather  limited  in  the  Rig-Veda,  which  offers  ulukhala-  'mortar',  kunda- 
'pitcher',  mayOri-  'peahen'. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  for  Munda  borrowings  seems  to  be  more 
prominent  in  Rig-Vedic,  where  forms  like  langala-  'plough',  as  well  as  per- 
sonal names  like  Sambara-  (passim),  according  to  Ilayrhofer  (1951:58-9)  the 
perhaps  most  important  [human]  opponent  of  Indra,  Arbuda  (7x),  Srbinda- 
(8:32:2)  can  be  found.   (The  ratio  between  Rig-Vedic  Munda  and  Dravidian  bor- 
rowings listed  in  Kuiper  1955  is,  roughly,  2:1.) 

One  pervasive  difficxilty  with  these  lexical  borrowings,  however,  is  the 
fact  noted  by  Kuiper  (19^8:8-9  and  esp.  1955:139)  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  lexical  borrowing  also  between  Munda  and  Dravidian,  mak- 
ing it  'nearly  impossible  to  decide,  on  the  evidence  now  available,  whether 
[many  individual  words]  originate  in  Munda,  or  in  Dravidian  ...'  Thus,  while 
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ulukhala-  is  by  some  attributed  to  Dravidian  (cf.  Burrow  1955:380),  others 
consider  it  Ilunda  (cf.  Kuiper  1955  9  where  Dravidian  origin  is  considered  ■-- 
more  doubtful).   However,  these  uncertainties  of  attribution  are  not  con- 
sidered serious  enough  to  preclude  the  conclusion  that  there  is  evidence , 
as  early  as  Rig-Vedic,  for  both  Dravidian  and  Munda  borrowings. 

1.2:  Retroflexion:  As  stated  earlier,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of 


considering  the  dental/retroflex  contrast  of  Sanskrit  (cf.  vit  'knovrledge' 
vs.  Vit  'clan')  the  result  of  substratum  influence.   In  those  cases  %rhere 
it  is  possible  to  account  for  retroflexion  in  terms  of  regular  phonetic  de- 
velopments (cf.  li.3.1  and  1|.3.^  below),  to  be  sure,  some  linguists  have 
maintained  that  the  influence  of  the  substratxjm  may  have  acted  only  as  an 
accelerating  catalyst.   However,  there  are  in  Sanslarit  many  instances  where 
instead  of  an  expected  regular  dental  we  find  a  retroflex;  cf.  RV  atati 
'v/anders '  vs.  later  atati  (id.).  Such  instances  of  "sporadic"  or  "spontane- 
ous" retroflexion  can  be  found  as  early  as  Rijg-Vedic;  cf.  RV  sthuna-  'pillar' 
vs.  OPers.  stuna-j  Av.  stnna- .   It  is  evidence  of  this  sort  which  is  consid- 
ered most  probative;  cf.  2.2.1  below.   (For  retroflexion  in  general,  cf .  e.g. 
Bailey  I96I,  I963,  Bhat  1973,  Bloch  193^,  Emeneau  195^:283,  197^:92-3,  Konow 
1903:^^55,  1906: 279 .^Kuiper  1967a: 91  (with  1967'd),  Le^^  1913:116-7,  South- 
worth  1971:261,  Thumb-Hauschild  1956:123.) 

1.3:  Absolut ives :  Beside  the  "Indo-European'"  type  of  construction 


yat  kuq^am  akarod  (sg.  3  impf .  )  devadatto  'pibat  'vfhen  he  (had)  Diade  the  pit- 
cher, D.  drank',  Sanskrit  also  offers  constructions  of  the  type  kup^a]p  kytva 
(abs.)  devadatto  'pibat  'having  made  the  pitcher,  D.  drank',  where  the  absol- 
utive  is  non-finite  and  bears  no  overt  syntactic  relationship  to  any  other 
constituent  of  the  sentence.  Especially  in  later  Sanskrit,  extended  syntact- 
ic structures  may  offer'- ■chaj.nWlike  series  of  reduced  clauses  with  absolut- 
ives ,  and  a  finite  verb  occurring  only  in  the  rightmost  clause.  This  type 
of  construction  is  generally  considered  the  result  of  Dravidian,  more  rtrely 
of  Ilunda  influence;  cf.  e.g.  Bloch  1929:733-5,  Master  1930:105,  Thumb-Hau- 
schild 1958 :12U,  Kuiper  1967a :95-7. 

l.it:  Participles  as  finite  verbs:  In  the  history  of  Sanskrit,  we  find 
an  increasing  use  of  (past)  participial  expressions  (usually  with  omitted 
copula)  instead  of  the  "normal",  ''Indo-European''  finite  (past-tense)  verbs j 
cf.  IE''   devadattaJj  kupt^am  akarot  vs.  participial  devadattena  kuptj-aip  Iiytam 
(asti)  'D.  made  a  pitcher'.   (This  development  is  traced  very  carefully  in 
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Bloch  1906.)  ■Especially >.in  earlier  discussions,  this  developnent  has  been 
attributed  to  Dravidian  influence;  cf.  e.g.  Konow  1903:'+56-7,  Lewy  1913:ll6-T, 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  Thunb-IIauschild  1953:129. 

1.5;  nominal  style :   In  addition  to  the  device  of  using  absolutives  or 
participles,  (post-RV)  Sanskrit  eliminates  finite  verbs  (and  reduces  clauses) 
also  by  means  of  nominal  syntax,  as  in  frataye  (sg.  D  of  abstr.  noun  ^'^ati-- 
'going')  'for,  to  going'  =  'in  order  to  go;  so  that  I  (etc.)  may  go'.  This 
is  often  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  compounding,  eliminating  inflection- 
al endings  on  all  but  a  few  nouns  per  clause  (and  virtually  eliminating  fin- 
ite verbs);  cf.  vidarbha-nagara-gati-sanbhava-icchian  (sg.  IT  m. )  'desiring 
possibility  (of)  going  (to)  city  (of  Vidaxbha'  =  'he  desires  to  go  to  the 
city  of  Vidarbha'.  Compounds  of  this  sort  can  grow  to  extreme  lengths  (ap- 
proaching 30  members  or  more)  in  the  later  language.  This  increasing  tenden- 
cy toward  nominal  style  has  been  attributed  to  (Dravidian)  substratum  in- 
fluence, especially  in  earlier  discussions;  cf.  e.g.  Lev;y  1913;ll'-7,  iiaster 
1930:105,  Thumb-Hauschild  1958:108,  12U. 

1.6:  SOV:  The  fact  that  in  Sanskrit  the  order  Subject-Object-Verb 
is  much  more  firmly  entrenched  thein  in  the  more  western  IE  languages,  com- 
bined with  the  riew  Indo- Aryan  prevalence  of  that  order,  has  led  especially 
more  recent  investigators  to  the  assumption  that  this  "Indian"  feature  is  the 
result  of  a  (Dravidian)  substratum;  cf.  e.g.  Friedrich  1973  and  In  Press, 
Miller  1975-  iiasica  (197^^)  argues,  mainly  on  modern  evidence,  for  a  nore 
general  Indo-Altaic  sprachbund. 

1.7:  Quotative  iti :  The  preference  of  Sanskrit  not  to  subordinate 


(indirect)  discourse,  but  to  have  direct  discourse,  marked  off  by  the  (usual- 
ly postposed)  particle  iti  (originally  'thus')  has  been  attributed  to  a  Dra- 
vidian substratum.   (Examples  of  this  use  of  iti  are  found  already  in  the 
Rig-Veda,  as  in  ya  indraya  sunavana  iti  aha  (U:25:'*)  'who  says  "we  vd.ll  press 
for  Indra"  (unquote)'.)  Cf.  Bloch  193^:325-8  (vdth  some  apparent  hesita- 
tions) and  especially  Kuiper  1967a:91-5.  Jiayrhofer  (1953:355)  considered 
this  feature  to  have  originated  in  a  pre- Indo- Aryan  and  pre-Dravidian  sub- 
stratum. 

1.8:  amrei^ita-compounds :  The  distributive  use  of  repetitions  (amre- 
dita-compounds ) ,  as  in  svam  svag  caritraqi  sikgeran  'they  should  learn  every 
one  his  o\/n  duty',  has  occasionally  been  claimed  to  be  the  result  of  sub- 


stratiam  influence;  cf.  e.g.  Bloch  1929:733-5,  193U:328,  Thumb-Haus child 
1958:12U. 

1.9:  api :  One  of  the  newest  additions  to  the  phenomena  claimed  to  re- 
sult from  Dravidian  influence  is  the  multiplicity  of  functions  of  the  (in- 
herited) particle  api.  In  addition  to  being  a  preverb  (its  inherited  func- 
tion), the  word  is  also  used  to  mean  (l)  'also',  (2)  'and'  (especially  when 
combined  with  ca  'and'),  (3)  concessive  'even'  (with  or  xdthout  yadi  'if'), 
(h)    'totality  (vel  sim. )'  after  numerals  or  quantifiers  (as  in  dvav  api 
'two  altogether',  sarve  'pi  'all  (altogether)'),  (5)  '-(so)ever'  after  in- 
terrogatives  (as  in  ko  'pi  'who(so)ever ' ).  Cf.  Emeneau  197^:93-111. 

1.10  Caste  terminology  and  usage :  The  other  recent  addition  of 
Emeneau's  (197^:111-28)  is  the  post-Vedic  pattern  of  making  derived  femin- 
ines  from  masculine  caste  names  to  denote  the  wife  of  the  masculine  term  (as 
in  kumbhakari-  'wife  of  a  kumbhakara-  "potter"',  kgatriya-  'wife  of  a  kgatri- 
ya')  and  the  quasi-pronominal  usage  of  these  terms  (as  in  kgatriya  (sg.  Voc.) 
'0  K?.',  addressed  by  a  male  k?atriya  to  his  wife). 

2:  ARGUMENTS  FOR  NOW-IKDO-EUROPEM ,  SUBSTRATUM  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FEATURES 

2.1:  As  regards  vocabulary,  it  is  of  course  relatively  easy  to  argue 
for  non-native  origin  in  the  case  of  words  which  cannot  be  traced  to  PIE  or 
Proto-Indo-Iranian  sources.  The  only  major  difficulty  is  that  mentioned  in 
section  1.1  above,  namely  that  it  is  often  uncertain  whether  Dravidian  or 
Munda  should  be  considered  the  donor  for  a  given  word. 5 

Vocabulary  correspondences  of  this  sort,  however,  merely  establish  evid- 
ence for  contact .  They  do  not  by  themselves  prove  convergence  (nor  does 
their  absence  necessarily  disprove  possible  convergence).   Still,  evidence 
of  this  sort  is  important  in  prehistoric  arguments ,  since  one  should  pre- 
sumably be  able  to  demonstrate  that  two  languages  coEsidered  to  have  under- 
gone convergence  were  in  fact  in  contact. 

2.2:  IJhat  has  generally  been  considered  proof  for  convergence  is  the 
argiment  that  the  features  listed  in  section  1  above  are  (a)  innovations  of 
Sanskrit  and  (b)  inherited  in  Dravidian  (or  llunda).   In  addition,  the  gener- 
£l1,  though  often  implicit,  argument  is  that  the  features  in  question  are  alien 
to  Indo-European. 

While  at  one  time,  both  Dravidian  and  Munda  were  considered  possible 
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sources  for  at  least  some  of  these  features,  the  tendency  nov:  is  to  consider 
only  Dravidian  a  possible  source.  In  the  following  I  will  briefly  sunmarize 
the  individual  arguments  in  favor  of  this  latter,  more  up-to-date  position. 

2.2.1:  Retroflexion:  While  Proto-Dravidian  had  a  contrast  betvreen  dent- 


al and  retroflex  (as  well  as,  in  some  series,  a  third,  alveolar  articulation), 
Proto-Munda  appears  to  have  had  a  system  in  which  a  voiceless  dental  stop 
corresponds  to  a. voiced  alveolar  stop,  with  voicing  being  the  basic,  dis- 
tinctive feature  (i.e.  [t]  :  [d]  like  [p]   :  [b]  etc.).   Cf.  e.g.  Bhat  1973: 
32  and  Zvelebil  1968:252  for  Dravidian  and  Bhat  1973:33,  Zide  1969:^23  for 
Munda.  On  the  other  hand,  retroflexion  is  an  innovation  in  Indo-Aryan  (and 
some  of  the  neighboring  East  Iranian  dialects).  Moreover,  it  is  frequently 
argued  that  retroflexion  is  an  un-IE  feature,  occurring  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
the  other  IE  languages.   This  position  has  perhaps  been  most  strongly  argued 
by  Bhat  (1973)  who  claims  that  all  instances  of  retroflexion  in  the  non-Indi- 
an IE  languages  for  which  he  had  data  (Swedish,  Norwegian,  Faroese,  Breton, 
and  English)  may  be  due  to  contact  with  the  Uralic  languages  (liO-l)  and  that 
moreover,  retroflexion,  since  it  introduces  a  new  feat\ire,  can  never  come 
about  by  normal,  native  developments,  but  is  either  inherited  from  a  proto- 
language  or  due  to  contact  \rith   a  neighboring  language  (in  which  it  may  be 
inherited  or  due  to  contact)  (i*l-2). 

Especially  the  non-regular,  "spontaneous"  retroflexes  of  Sanskrit  can 
be  taken  as  evidence  for  substratum  influence;  cf.  Emeneau  197^:92-3.  Thus, 
even  if  allowances  are  made  for  a  'native'  development  of  regular  retro- 
flexion,  there  would  still  remain  some  evidence  for  convergence. 

2.2.2:  Similarly,  the  use  of  absolutives  is  considered  an  inherited 
feature  in  Dravidian,  but  an  innovation  in  Indo-Aryan,  as  well  as  in  Ilunda. ' 
Cf.  especially  Kuiper  1967a:95-7  who  argues  that  in  Dravidian  only  absolutive 
constructions  are  possible  for  subordinate  clauses,  while  in  Munda,  the  nor- 
thern languages  have  constructions  morphologically  different  from  those  of 
the  southern  languages,  with  no  such  constructions  attested  in  the  non-Indi- 
an Austro-Asiatic  lemguages. 

2.2.3:  Kuiper  (ibid. 91-^)  offers  a  similar  argument  for  considering 
the  use  of  (postposed)  quotative  particles  inherited  in  Dravidian,  which  per- 
mits only  direct  discourse,  'followed  by  a  word  which  meauis  "having  said". 
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e.g.  Tamil  enru  ..'  On  the  other  hand,  only  some  of  the  Ilunda  languages  have 
quotative  particles  which,  moreover,  dialectally  disagree  in  structvire  and 
formation.  As  for  Indo-Iranian,  Iranian  only  shows  uiti  'thus'  +  verb  of 
speaking  (SAY)  either  preposed  or  inserted  into  the  direct  discourse,  but 
not  postposed.   In  addition,  already  Rig-Vedic  offers  instances  of  clearly 
quotative  iti  without  accompanying  SAY.  These  facts,  in  his  view,  show  that 
postposed  quotative  iti  is  a  substratiaa-induced  innovation. 

2.2. U:  Similar  arguments  for  SOV  as  being  the  result  of  Dravidian  in- 
fluence are  found  in  Friedrich  In  Press.  Cf.  also  Masica  197^  who  argues  for 
a  larger,  Indo-Altaic  sprachbiaid  and  who  adds  the  specific  argument  that  the 
SVO  of  modern  Kashmiri  may  possibly  be  an  archaic  relic  (l7^),  while — one  in- 
fers— the  Sanskrit  SOV  would  be  substratimi-induced. 

2.2.5:  api:  According  to  Emeneau  (197^:111),  'None  of  the  Sanskrit 
structvire  [of  api]  is  inherited  straightforwardly  from  Indo-European,  or 
even  from  Indo-Iranian.'  Moreover,  since  usages  {k)   and  (5)  (cf.  I.9  above) 
are  not  found  before  the  Classical  period,  we  must  here  be  dealing  with  an 
'innovatory  development  within  the  history  of  Indo-Aryan. '  On  the  other 
hand,  as  he  convincingly  demonstrates  (lOU-lO),  in  Dravidian  a  postpositive 
particle  *-um  can  be  reconstructed  for  the  proto- language ,  with  all  the  five 
meanings  of  Skt.  api. 

2.2.6:  Emeneau  (ibid. 111-28)  advances  a  parallel  argvunent  for  Dravidian 
origin  of  the  featiire  of  special  caste  terminology  and  usage.   In  his  view, 
this  pattern  miost  be  indigenous  to  India,  since  the  caste  system  is  indigen- 
ous. Moreover,  this  pattern  does  not  emerge  before  the  post-Vedic  period, 
indicating  an  innovation*  As  for  Dravidian,  he  does  however  admit  one  dif- 
ficulty: The  featiire  under  discussion,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  found  in 
'the  Central  Dravidian  material  from  the  backwoods  areas  of  Central  India, 
where  the  aboriginal  social  structure  is  tribal',  rather  than  caste-oriented, 
is  Indo-Aryan,  not  Dravidian  in  nature.   Still,  he  considers  it  most  prob- 
able that  the  feature  did  emanate  from  the  sociologically  more  advanced 
Dravidians  living  'in  the  riverine  plains  of  North  India  ...' 

2.2.7:  The  distributive  use  of  amreglita-compounds ,  as  well  as  the  ten- 
dencies toward  using  participles  as  finite  verbs  and  toward  nominal  style 
are  now  not  normally  cited  as  Dravidian  in  origin;  but  cf.  Thxamb-Haus child 
1958:12U  where  the  former  two  features  are,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  simil- 
ar arguments,  claimed  to  be  attributable  only  to  Dravidian,  while  the  latter 
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is  considered  derivable  either  from  Munda  or  from  Dravidian.   Levy  (1913: 
116-7)  more  explicitly  considered  the  use  of  participles  as  finite  verbs 
modeled  on  the  essentially  participial  nature  of  the  Dravidian  verb,  vhile 
nominal  style,  with  its  sharp  reduction  in  nominal  inflection,  in  his  viev; 
mirrors  the  frequent  Dravidian  use  of  uninflected  nominal  stems. 

2.2.8:  The  balance  of  the  arg\jments  discussed  in  2.2.1-7  thus  is  clear- 
ly in  favor  of  Dravidian,  not  Munda  origin  for  the  Sanskrit  features  in  ques- 
tion. 

2.3:  Corroborating  evidence  for  the  view  that  Sanskrit  was — and  could 
be — influenced  by  Dravidian  at  a  very  early  time  is  often  considered  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that ,  though  most  of  the  attested  Drevidian  languages  are  spoken 
in  the  south,  with  some  located  in  the  relic  areas  of  the  Central  Highlands, 
one  language — Brahui — is  found  in  the  northwest  of  the  subcontinent,  in  Ba- 
luchistan, i.e.  in  an  area  close  to  that  first  occupied  by  the  Indo-Aryans. 
Cf.  e.g.  Southworth  (1971:256-7)  who,  referring  to  Dyen  1956,  claims  that 
lexicostatistic  evidence  shows  that  this  northerly  position  must  be  old.  The 
relative  'continuity  in  dominant  physical  type  on  the  subcontinent  from  the 
stone  8ige  up  to  the  present  day'  in  his  view  further  shows  that  the  whole 
area,  from  Brahui  to  the  Southern  Dravidian  languages,  once  was  solidly  Dra- 
vidian and  that  today's  vast  intervening  stretches  of  Indo-Aryan  are  the  re- 
sult of  an  absorption,  not  a  replacement,  of  the  native  Dravidian  population 
by  the  Indo-Aryans.  This,  of  course,  would  make  Dravidian  substratum  influ- 
ence on  (early)  Indo-Aryan  eminently  possible. 

2.k:      It  is  further  often  assumed  that  Dravidian  must  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indus  Valley  Civilization  which  is  generally  thought  to  have 
flourished  from  2500  to  1500  B.C.  and  which  is  frequently  believed  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  invading  Indo-Aryans;  cf.  e.g.  Southworth  ibid.  The 
best  arguments  for  considering  the  Indo-Aryans  the  destroyers  of  the  Indus 
Valley  Civilization  have  been  summarized  by  Burrow  (1975):   The  Vedic  war 
god  Indra  is  known  as  puraipdara-  'destroyer  of  cities';  Agni,  the  fire  god, 
is  Eilso  prominently  mentioned  in  the  Rig-Veda  in  this  connection,  'under- 
standably, since  many  of  the  Indus  cities  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire';  finally,  there  are  numerous  Vedic  references  to  an  indigenous  popul- 
ation, the  Dasas  or  Dasyus ,  'and  to  the  occupation  of  their  land  and  the  cap- 
ture of  their  possessions'  (25).  The  view  that  these  Dasas  or  Dasyus  more 
likely  were  Dravidians  than  Mundas  was  supported  by  Kuiper  (1955:139-^0) 
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with  the  argument  that  'higher  civilizations  of  Austro-Asiatic  peoples  seem 
only  to  have  arisen  under  foreign  influence. ' 

2.5:  Any  argument  for  Dravidian  origin  of  a  given  feature  which  is 
based  on  considering  that  feature  inherited  in  Dravidian  but  innovated  in 
Indo-Aryan  presupposes  the — usually  only  implicit — assumption  that  the  dia- 
lectal dissolution  of  Proto-Dravidian  had  taken  place  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Indo-Aryans.  Otherwise,  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  the  con- 
vergence took  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  Indo-Aryan  innovations 
penetrated  Proto-Dravidian,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  'inherited'  appear- 
ance of  the  feature  in  the  Dravidian  languages.  The  fact  that  Andronov 
(1963)  determined,  on  the  basis  of  glottochronology,  that  the  split  between 
(the  ancestor  of)  Telugu  and  (that  of)  Brahui  took  place  ca.  i+100  B.C.,  i.e. 
some  2600  years  before  the  earliest  normally  admitted  arrival  date  of  the 
Indo-Aryans,  v:ould  seem  to  provide  some  explicit  foundation  for  this  assump- 
tion. 

2.6:  There  is,  finally,  some  more  tangible,  direct  evidence  for  Drav- 
idian influence  on  Indo-Aryan  in  late  Vedic  and  especially  in  classical  times. 
This  evidence,  however,  is  limited  to  the  south  of  India  which  even  today  is 
Dravidian.   In  this  area  we  find  both  evidence  for  simple  substratum  influ- 
ence on  Sanskrit,  such  as  the  change  of  Skt.  1.  to  j^  (cf.  Wackernagel  I896: 
256,  Caland  1906:302-3),  as  well  as  more  general  syntactic  features  which 
violate  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  (cf .  Caland  1926)  and  downright  code  mixing 
and  code  switching  (cf.  VJackernagel  l896:lv,  Mayrhofer  1953:231-2). 

3:   CRITIQUE  OF  THE  PRO-DRAVIDIAN  ARGUMEITOS 

3.1:  Although  in  the  area  of  vocabulary  there  is  ample  evidence  for 

Dravidian  borrowings  in  post- (Rig- )Vedic  (but  cf.  also  further  below),  for 

the  early,  Rig-Vedic  period  the  evidence  is  far  from  overwhelming. 

Of  the  77  items  listed  in  Burrow  1955:378-86,  only  12  occur  in  the  Rig- 
Veda.  Of  these,  8  occur  in  the  notoriously  late  first  and  tenth  books 
(ulapa-  'shrub',  ulnkhala-  'mortar',  katuka-  'sharp^,  kuta-  'hole',  khala- 
' threshing  floor',  pip^a-  'lump',  bila-  'hole',  mayHri-  'peahen').  Also 
dagijla-  'stick'  (7:83:6)  occurs  in  a  late  hymn.  Only  three  occur  elsewhere, 
namely  kupc^a-  (in  kuq<jlap5yya-  (8:17:13),  a  proper  name  of  Indo-Aryan  com- 
pound structure),  pap-  'bargain,  wager'  (if  in  paol-  (passim)  'merchant; 
miser;  anti-Aryan ' ) .  bala-  'strength'  (passim). 1 
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More  importantly,  Thieme  (1955  :'+36-U8)  expressed  to  my  mind  Justi- 
fied doubts  about  many  of  the  allegedly  Dravidian  etymologies. 

In  the  first  place,  he  pointed  out  that  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Sanskrit  tradition  was  so  puristic  that  even  non-Sanskrit  Indo-Aryan  words 
were  considered  mleccha-  'barbaric'  and  thus  to  be  avoided.  Moreover,  the 
early  Sanskrit  grammarians,  while  making  reference  to  other  Indo-Aryan  or 
even  Iranian  dialects,  make  no  mention  at  all  of  any  Dravidian  dialects. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  allegedly  Dravidian  vrords  can  be  accounted  for  in 
terms  of  Indo-European  or  native  Indo-Aryan  etymologies.   Cf.  e.g.  ulukhala- 
which  occurs  in  a  'hymn  designated  for  recitation  at  a  simple  ceremony' ,  in 
domestic  ritual,  'in  the  presence  of  the  wife'.  Thieme  proposed  to  therefore 
consider  the  word  a  non-educated,  woman's- language  word  (i-dth  "popular"'  1_ 
for^''hieratic"  r^"),  corresponding  to  an  educated,  and  completely  native, 
*uru-khara-  'having  a  broad  khara-  "stomping  ground"'.  For  other  words,  like 
mayflrl-  'peahen'  (from  mayura-  'peacock'),  Thieme  thought  that  they  may  vjell 
not  be  native  Indo-Aryan  in  origin,  since  e^g.  peacocks  are  not  found  in  pre- 
Indian  IE  territories  and  since  the  final  -ura-  recurs  in  other  etymological- 
ly  opaque  forms,  such  as  masura- ' lentil ' .  VOiile  words  of  this  type  thus  may 
be  borrowings,  one  cannot  be  certain  that  they  must  be  from  Dravidian.  Con- 
clusive proof  for  such  an  assumption  would  in  Thieme 's  view  have  to  consist 
in  showing  e.g.  that  (a)  there  was  a  Proto-Dravidian  form  mayPra-  (vel  sim.  ) 
meaning  'peacock'  and  (b)  that  this  form  consisted  of  meaningful  Dravidian 
elements  or  that,  at  least ,  its  component  parts  (such  as  -nra-)  recur  in  a 
morphologically  meaningful  way  in  other,  clearly  native  Dravidian  vrords. 
Without  such  proof,  the  possibility  cannot  be  excluded  that  Dravidian  cog- 
nates like  Tarn,   mayil  are  loans  from  Sanskrit  (or  another  Indo-Aryan  dialect). 
—  V/hat  is  interesting  in  this  respect  is  that  Bailey  later  showed  that  there 
is  a  cognate  of  mayura-  in  the  Middle  Iranian  dialect  of  Saka,  namely 
mur-asa-  'peacock',  which  'is  not  a  recent  borrowing  from  Sanskrit'  and  whose 
phonological  relationship  to  Skt.  mayura-  follows  a  highly  archaic,  Proto- 
Indo-Iranian  (or  even  PIE)  pattern  (1975 : 59 ) •   This  might  well  suggest  that 
the  word  for  'peacock'  was  borrowed  into  Indo-Iranian  prior  to  the  Indo-Aryan 
arrival  in  India  and  that  the  Dravidian  cognates  are  in  fact  borrowings  from 
Indo-Aryan . 

IThile  there  is  thus  no  evidence  for  'etymologizability'  (within  Dravid- 
ian) of  the  alleged  Rig-Vedic  Dravidian  borrowings,  at  least  one  of  the  Rig- 
Vedic  words  considered  a  Munda  borrowing,  iBngala-  'plough'  {h:'^f:k,   a  hymn 
of  the  middle  period),  is  'etymologizable'  within  riunda:   Its  cognates  in 
the  later  Sanskrit  and  Pali  borrowings  hala-  and  na-n-gala- ,  as  well  as  its 
Mtinda  (Semtali  na-hel)  and  non-Indian  (I)  Austro-Asiatic  cognates  (Khmer 
a-n-kal ,  Malay  te-n-gala)  exhibit  typical  Austro-Asiatic  morphology  and  mor- 
phophonology ,  namely  varying  prefixes  and/or  variation  between  prenasalized 
and  simple  root-initial  segments;  cf.  e.g.  Mayrhofer  1953:239-^2,  1963: 

Q 

10-11.   In  addition,  already  Levi  (1923)  showed  that  many  of  the  non-Indo- 
Aryan  tribal  names  mentioned  in  Sanskrit,  including  Rig-Vedic,  correspond  in 
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a  systematic  fashion  to  other  tribal  names  from  which  they  differ  only  in 
terms  of  their  prefixes:  cf.  e.g.  (post-RV)  Pulinda-  :  Kulinda-,  Kosala-  : 
Tosala-,  Anga-  :  Vanga-  [cf.  RV  vangrda-  (?)  (1:53:8),  the  name  of  a 
"demon",  i.e.  of  an  enemy  of  the  Aryans  and  their  gods].   As  Levi  pointed 
out ,  the  formational  process  differentiating  these  pairs  is  \inknoiim  in  IE 
and  in  Dravidian,  but  is  native  to  (Austro-Asiatic )  Munda.  According  to 
Levi,  it  is  even  possible  to  give  Austro-Asiatic  etymologies  for  many  of 
these  names.  Vfliat  is  especially  interesting  in  the  present  conteact  is  the 
fact  that  geographically,  these  tribal  names  form  a  chain  extending  from  the 
eastern  border  of  Kashmir  to  the  Central  Mountains  where  even  today,  Hvmda- 
speaJiing  tribes  can  be  found. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  mentioned  in  1.1  above,  that  the  Rig-Vedic  Munda 
forms  include  personal  names,  including  that  of  Sambara,  the  perhaps  most 
important  human  opponent  of  Indra  (and  his  Aryan  followers),  and  the  case 
seems  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  early  contact  between  Munda  and  Indo- 
Aryan;  cf.  e.g.  Mayrhofer  1951:58-9-  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  absence 
of  ' etymologi zable '  vocab\ilary  (and  names)  of  Dravidian  origin  casts  consid- 
erable doubt  on  the  assumption  of  early  Dravidian/Indo-Aryan  contact. 

Even  for  the  later.  Classical  period,  Bloch  (1929)  made  the  intriguing 
suggestion  that  the  Dravidian  words  of  that  period  may  have  been  'imported 
into  classical  Sanskrit  by  individual  literary  men'  who  may  have  been  from 
the  Deccan.   'l-Jhat  leads  me  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  words  found  in  clas- 
sical Sanskrit  may  be  considered  as  provincialisms,  rather  than  as  real 
borrowings  is  this :   some  of  the  most  characteristic  borrowings  . . .  are  mis- 
sing in  the  [modern]  vernaciolars.  '  Cf.  nira-  'water',  toya-  (id.),  mtna- 
'fish',  eglaka-  'ram',  heramba-  'buffalo'  which  have  all  'disappeared,  if  they 
ever  did  really  exist.'  Except  for  elaka-  'ram',  they  are  not  even  foimd  in 
Pali;  and  Hindi  has  reflexes  only  of  the  corresponding  Indo-Aryan  words: 
pan!  'water',  machll  'fish',  meyha  'ram',  bhgs  'buffalo '.9a  If  Bloch  is  cor- 
rect ,  we  may  well  be  dealing  with  fxirther  instances  of  the  regionally  limit- 
ed, and  relatively  late  Dravidian  influence  on  Sanskrit  noted  in  2.6  above. 

3.2:  The  evidence,  just  presented  additionally  casts  doubt  on  the  claim 
that  the  northwest,  the  area  first  settled  by  the  Indo-Aryans  and,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  previously  apparently  settled  by  Mundas,  was  Dravidian  ter- 
ritory and  that  the  present-day  location  of  Brahui  is  a  relic  position. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  early  as  1925,  Bloch  suggested  that  Brahui  may 
possibly  have  (re-)migrated  to  the  northwest  from  an  area  fiirther  south.   He 
noted  in  this  context  that  Brahui  is  closely  related  to  the  more  southerly 
dialects  of  Kurukh  and  Malto.   (Cf.  also  Bloch  1929:731  with  additional  argu- 
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ments.)  Moreover,  as  Emeneau  (1962I): 62-70)  showed,  Brahui ,  together  irith  its 

Central  Indian  relatives,  Kurukh  and  Ilalto,  does  not  form  the  most  archaic, 

relic-like  offshoot  of  Dravidian  (which  rather  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kui/Kwi 

subfamily).    Even  for  the  more  southerly  Kurukh  and  Ilalto,  Bloch  (l9'+6: 

xxviii )  suggested  that  they  are  'new  arrivals'  in  Central  India,  that  they 

are  native  to  the  more  southern  Karnatak,  'and  some  of  their  villages  have 

Munda  names . ' 

Finally,  Dyen's  (1956:625)  lexicostatistic  evaluation  of  the  status  of 
Brahui  does  not,  as  Southworth  claimed  (cf.  2.3  above),  necessarily  support 
an  original  northern  position  for  the  language:   '...  there  is  a  choice  whe- 
ther Brahui  was  separated  from  the  other  languages  by  the  Indo-Z^ryan  inva- 
sion or  whether  it  represents  a  migration.   Since  a  negative  migration  can- 
not be  ruled  out,  the  two  inferences  are  equally  probable.'   (Among  histo- 
rians, there  is  at  least  one  seriously  considered  theory  according  to  vrhich 
the  Dravidians  may  have  settled  (by  sea)  directly  in  South  India,  at  roughly 
the  same  time  as  the  Indo-Aryans  arrived  (by  land)  in  the  northwest;  cf. 
riilakanta  Sastri  1966:ii8-65.  ) 

3.3:   It  is  further  questionable  whether  the  Indo-Aryans  destroyed  the 

Indus  Valley  Civilisation : 

The  archaeological  evidence  now  available  indicates  that  'there  was  an 
appreciable  time  lag  between  the  end  of  the  Indus  civilization'  and  the  next 
chronological  layer,  the  'Cemetery  H''  people  (v;h08e  alleged  identity  with  the 
Indo-Aiyans  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  if  not  doubt)  and  that  moreover 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  belief  that  the  Civilization  came  to  a  violent 
end;  cf.  Lai  1975:19.  As  for  the  Vedic  references  to  the  pur's  of  the 
Dasas  or  Dasyus  (and  to  Indra  as  the  puraqidara- ) ,  the  -pur's  seem  to  have  been 
simple  wattle  palisades  (cf.  most  recently  Schneider  1971-'3,l'+) ,  and  the 
Dasas  or  Dasyus  were  most  likely  an  Iranian  (I)  tribe  whose  name  is  etymolo- 
gizable  within  Indo-Iranian  from  the  word  das a-  (RV  Ix),  Ir.  daha-  whose 
original  meaning  was  'man,  male  person'  (cf.  Bailey  1959=107-15) • 

3.^:  Nor  is  it  certain  that  Proto-Dravidian  must  have  antedated  the 

arrival  of  the  Indo-Aryans. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  findings  of  Bergsland  £  Vogt  (1962)  cast  con- 
siderable doubt  on  the  reliability  of  the  glottochronological  method  on  the 
basis  of  which  Andronov  (1963)  reached  his  conclusions.  Further,  as  I  hope 
to  have  shown  elsewhere  (in  Press: §3.2),  the  very  theory  of  glottochronology 
is  doubtful,  because  it  rests  on  a  dubious  analogy.  Finally,  McAlpin  (1975: 
llU)  Justly  criticized  Andronov 's  paper  by  pointing  out  that  since  all  the 
Northern  Dravidian  languages  (and  many  of  the  Central  languages,  as  well) 
'are  swamped  with  Indo-Aryan  (or  Iranian)  loanwords  and  structures  ...  (a) 
fixed  rate  of  replacement  does  not  hold'  for  these  languages.   He  further 
states  that  in  his  viev:  'the  separation  of  Elamite  and  Dravidian  [cf.  3.7-2 
below]  seems  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  of  English  and 
Swedish.'   But  he  adds  that  'any  such  dating  attempts  are  really  premature.' 
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3.5:  The  evidence  so  far  exandned  thus  strongly  favors  Munda  as  the 
language  of  first  contact  for  the  "invading"  Indo-Arj'-ans .  At  the  same  time, 
it  casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  theory  that  Dravidian  was  the  language  of 
first  contact.  As  a  consequence,  it  becomes  difficult  to  consider  as  estab- 
lished any  hypothesis  which  attributes  to  Dravidian  influence  any  of  the 
features  found  already  in  Rig-Vedic,  viz.  retroflexion,  absolutives,  the  use 
of  participles  as  finite  verbs,  SOV,  quotative  iti ,  and  some  of  the  uses  of 

api. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  reasons  given  in  2.2.1  above,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  retroflexion  as  due  to  Munda  influence. 

However,  a  case  could  be  made  for  Iliinda  as  (one  of)  the  source(s)  for 
"spontaneous"  retroflexion.  Emeneau  (197^:93)  has  attributed  this  feature 
to  'Mistakes  [made  by  native  speakers  of  Dravidian]  in  the  assignment  of 
Sanskrit  pure  dentals  to  their  o\ra  retroflexes ' ,   rfliile  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  native  speakers  of  languages  with  a  dental/retroflex  contrast  would 
mistaJce  anyone's  pure  dentals  as  retroflexes,  the  converse  is  quite  conceiv- 
able, namely  that  speakers  of  a  language  (such  as  Munda)  i/hich  does  not  have 
such  a  contrast  might  make  mistakes  in  trying  to  speak  a  language  which  has 
it. ■'•2  This  xrould  of  course  presuppose  that  Sanskrit  already  had  a  (natively 
developed)  dental/retroflex  contrast, 

3.6:  There  is  in  addition  reason  to  doubt  the  claii;:  that,  if  the  fea- 
tures under  discussion  are  in  fact  due  to  substratum  influence,  they  can  be 
explained  only  in  terms  of  Dravidian  sources.  At  least  for  some  of  the 
features,  there  are,  a  priori  at  least,  other  possible  sources. 

One  possibility  would  be  to  assume  a  pre-Dravidian ,  pre -Indo- Aryan  sub- 
stratum from  which  both  language  groups  could  have  acquired  the  features  in 
which  they  agree.  Thus,  ilayrhofer  (1953:233-6)  attributed  the  use  of  absol- 
utives and  quotative  iti  to  such  a  substratum.   One  might  even  toy  ■  with  tlie 
idea  of  attributing  all  of  the  features  to  such  a  substratum.   However,  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  for  contact  with  such  a  substratvim,  any  such 
theory  has  to  remain  mere  speculation. 

A  more  attractive  alternative  source  would  be  Uralic  which,  on  the  evid- 
ence of  vocabiilary  correspondences ,  is  known  to  have  had  early  contacts  with 
Indo-Iranian;  cf.  e.g.  Jacobsohn  1922.   If  it  were  to  be  assumed  that  this 
contact  took  place  mainly  ■^^rith  the  Indo-Aryan  and  "astern  Iranian  subbran- 
ches  of  the  family,  one  might  try  to  accoiint  for  the  retroflexion  found  in 
these  dialects  5  as  well  as  the  absolutives  and  the  prevailing  SOV  order,  as 
the  result  of  Uralic  influence. T3  For  at  least  according  to  some  linguists, 
Uralic  had  retroflex  consonants  (assibilatod  stops,  perhaps  also  1^  and  g.)  5 
cf.  Collinder  1960:51,68,73.  Fiirther,  absolutives  are  found  in  many  of  the 
Uralic  languages  (Collinder  1957: 38 ,210, and  passira)  and  the  syntactic  pheno- 
menon of  'various  constructions  with  verb  nouns'  in  the  place  of  "IE  depend- 
ent clauses  has  been  reconstructed  for  Proto-Uralic  (cf.  Collinder  1965: 6U)j 
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smd  OV  order  is  considered  the  usual  order  of  Uralic  (ibid. 62). 

However,  the  case  for  Uralic  retroflexion  is  controversial;  cf.  the  pro- 
bably Justified  doubts  in  Raun  1971:39-^2.  floreover,  absolutives  are  found 
also  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean,  Altaic  (cf.  Emeneau  1956:9),  as  well  as 
in  Tibetain  (Jacobi  1897:96-7),  making  it  virtually  impossible  to  pinpoint  a 
particular  language  as  the  source  for  this  feature.   Similarly,  as  Ilasica 
(197^)  has  shown,  SOV  is  found  in  a  large  area  which,  in  addition  to  Dra- 
vidian  (and  other  South  Asian  languages)  and  many  of  the  modern  Uralic 
languages,  also  prominently  includes  Altaic. 

As  for  the  (postposed)  quotative  marker,  v;e  find  this  feature  not  only 
in  Dravidian,  but  also  in  the  possibly  related  (cf.  3-7.2  below)  Elamite 
(cf.  Kuiper  apud  McAlpin  1975:111),  as  well  as  in  Tibetan  (Goldstein  6  Kashi 
1973:ll'+-5),  Burmese  (Okell  1969:119  and  15O-I).  lloreover,  quotative  par- 
ticles— which,  as  in  Dravidian  and  those  Munda  languages  which  have  them, 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  SAY — can  also  be  found  in  non-Indian  ( I ) 
Austro-Asiatic  langugages i  cf.  Mon  makeh  (postposed),  related  to  keh  'say' 
(Shorto  1962:77  and  171):.  Nicobarese  no'(h)  (pre-  or  postposed)  [related  to 
anah'^a  'said'  (?)]  (Braine  1970:230);  Cambodian  thaa  (preposed),  lit.  'to 
say',  direct  sind  indirect  discourse  marker  (Ehrman  £  Sos  1972:29-30).  These 
extra-Indian  attestations  of  quotative  particles  cast  doubt  on  Kuiper's  argu- 
ment that  in  those  Munda  languages  where  it  is  found,  the  quotative  is  an  in- 
novation modeled  on  the  Dravidian  quotative;  it  is  now  quite  possible  that 
the  quotative  pattern  (even  if  not  all  of  its  lexical  realizations)  is  nat- 
ive also  to  Aus t ro-As i at i c  and  thus  to  Munda. 

There  are  thus,  at  least  for  the  featvires  of  retroflexion,  the  abso- 
lutive,  participles  as  finite  verbs,  SOV,  and  the  quotative,  numerous  other 
possible  sources,  beside  the  Dravidian  one  usually  recognized.  Also  in  this 
regard,  it  thus  becomes  hazardous  to  take  Dravidian  origin  for  granted. 

3.7:   In  recent  years,  the  question  of  possible  outside  relationships 
of  Dravidian  has  been  tal^en  up  again.  And  because  of  the  excellent  progress 
made  in  working  out  the  internal  relationships  of  Dravidian  and  in  recon- 
structing the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  proto-language ,  the  recent  at- 
tempts to  answer  this  question  appear  more  acceptable  than  earlier  ones ,  al- 
though the  proposals  so  far  made  still  arouse  some  controversy  (cf.  the  spir- 
ited debate  apud  McAlpin  1975)- 

Two  such  connections  have  been  made,  one  with  Uralic  (cf.  Tyler  I968) 
and  the  other  with  Elamite  (cf.  IlacAlpin  197'+,  1975)-   In  addition,  !lcAlpin 

(1975:11*+)  has  raised  the  possibility  of  closing  this  triangle,  by  showing 

Ik 
also  a  Uralo-Elamite  relationship. 

3.7'1:   After  briefly  outlining  the  general  structural  agreements  be- 
tween Uralic  and  Dravidian,  including  the  fact  that  'negation  is  expressible 
by  an  auxiliary  negative  verb  . .  .  '  ,  etnd  after  indicating  that  there  is  phono- 
logical agreement  in  a  number  of  nominal  and  verbal  affixes ,  Tyler  went  on 
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to  give  a  list  of  153  etyma  showing  systematically  recurring  phonological 
similarities  and  differences.  More  than  507>   of  these  seen  to  be  basic 
vocabulary,  including  body  parts  and  kinship  terms.  Iloreover,  about  50^ 
(not  necessarily  identical  with  the  50%   Just  mentioned)  seem  to  belong  to 
the  vocabulary  most  easily  establishable  as  cognate  and  inherited  within 
the  Uralic  family.  As  Tyler  no  doubt  correctly  argued,  such  a  massive 
agreement,  especially  in  basic  vocabulary,  maltes  anything  but  genetic  rela- 
tionship highly  improbable.  Unfortunately,  Tyler  did  not  try  to  reconstruct 
at  least  part  of  the  proto-system  in  terms  of  vhich  these  similarities  might 
be  accounted  for  in  a  systematic  fashion.  However,  even  barring  this  ultim- 
ate proof  of  genetic  relationship  (given  a  broad  enough  data  basis),  his  ar- 
gument could  be  strengthened  by  pointing  out  not  only  that  both  Dravidian 
and  Uralic  (can)  express  negation  by  a  finite  negative  auxiliary  verb,  but 
that  at  least  one  of  these  negative  auxiliaries  exhibits  a  systematic  phono- 
logical matching  between  the  two  language  groups,  viz.  Ur.  al-  :  Drav. 
al(l)-  (cf.  Tyler  1968:801  and  80l+).  Considering  that  finite-verb  negation 
(as  distinct  from  negation- through-particle)  is  by  no  means  a  common  pheno- 
menon, the  phonological  agreement  between  Uralic  and  Dravidian  in  this  res- 
pect would  seem  to  constitute  the  type  of  shared  morphological  (or  syntactic) 
anomaly  which  Meillet  (1925:27)  Justly  considered  most  probative  in  estab- ; 
lishing  genetic  relationship.  That  is,  the  conclusion  is  virtually  inescap- 
able that  the  two  language  groups  are  related. 

Under  these  circumstances ,  the  fact  that  the  correspondences  between 

Uralic  and  Dravidian  include  sets  like  the  following 

Ur.  -Y-        :       Drav.    ^  -r- 


-t- 


{£} 


where  in  medial  environment,  Dravidian  always  has  at  least  two  sets  (dental 
and  retroflex)  corresponding  to  a  single  (usually  dental)  set  of  Uralic, 
takes  on  special  significance.  For  though  it  is  possible  that  Dravidian 
here  preserves  an  ancient  distinction  which  was  lost  in  Uralic,  there  is 
another,  perhaps  preferable  conclusion,  namely  that  Uralic  is  archaic  in  this 
respect  and  that  it  is  Dravidian  which  exhibits  an  innovation,  a  split  of 
what  originally  was  a  single  set.   Such  an  assimption,  even  if  not  amenable 
to  proof  at  this  point,  at  least  would  account  for  the  defective  distribution 
of  the  Dravidian  retroflex  segments  which,  as  is  kno-vm,  do  not  occur  in  ini~ 
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tial  environment. 

3.7.2:  This  view  tends  to  be  corroborated  by  HcAlpin's  work.  After  a 
general  comparison  of  the  morphological  and  syntactic  similarities  between 
Dravidian  and  Elamite ,  McAlpin  (197*+)  showed  that  the  defective  distrib- 
ution of  Dravidian  retroflex  and  alveolar  stops  (which  do  not  occur  initial- 
ly) is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  comparative  Elamo-Dravidian  evid- 
ence indicates  that  Dravidian  J^  and  ^    are  in  many  cases  derived  from  rt_  and 
rn  clusters  (which  remained  in  Elamite).   In  addition,  a  dark  1  of  the  proto- 
languace  turns  into  Dravidian  retroflex  ^.      There  are,  moreover,  other  sour- 
ces for  Dravidian  retroflexes :   Both  t_  and  1^  change  to  j^  and  ^  between  a 
front  vowel  and  a  followinc  vovrel. 

Unlike  Tyler,  IIcAlpin  does  offer  reconstructions  and,  as  the  preceding 
paragraph  has  shown,  establishes  the  sound  changes  which  relate  the  recon- 
structed forms  to  the  attested  forms.   However,  the  cognates  upon  which  the 
reconstructions  are  based  are  somevrhat  sparse:   There  are  only  57  (or  6o) 
such  cognates.  At  the  same  time,  however,  these  do  include  basic  vocabulary 
(such  as  'help':  'this',  'thou',  'you').   In  addition,  vtile  his  197^  paper 
contained  little  in  terns  of  a  comparative  morphology  and  no  evidence  docu- 
menting a  shared  morphological  aberrancy,  his  1975  paper  does  offer  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  comparative  verb  morphology.  I'ftiile,  as  the  discussion  follow- 
ing his  1975  paper  shows,  HcAlpin's  Elamo-Dravidian  hypothesis  has  not  yet 
met  with  universal  approval,  the  direction  his  work  has  talcen  up  to  this 
point — from  "mere''  vocabulary -based  comparison  and  reconstruction  (on  a  lim- 
ited data  base)  to  more  probative  morphological  reconstruction — seems  to  my 
mind  promising  and  shows  that  his  claims  must  be  taken  seriously. 

What  is  interesting  in  the  present  context  is  that  McAlpin 's  work  cleeir- 
ly  states  what,  on  the  basis  of  Tyler's  evidence,  could  only  be  suggested, 
namely  that  the  Dravidian  retrof lex/dental  (or  retrof lex/dental/alveolar) 
cbntrast  is  Just  as  much  an  innovation  as  that  of  Indo-Aryan.  Moreover, 
while  the  Dravidian  development  of  rt,  rn  to  ^,  2_  is  quite  a  natural  one 
(cf.  U.3.6  below),  the  development  of  dentals  to  retroflex  in  intervocalic 
environment  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for  as  natural,  a  fact  which  may  be 
taken  to  suggest  that,  like  Indo-Aryan,  also  Dravidian  had  some  'sporadic" 
developments  of  retroflex  segments. 

Thus,  even  if  there  is  as  yet  no  universal  acceptance  of  Tyler's  and 

McAlpin's  hypotheses,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  (mere)  possibility  that 

they  are  on  the  right  track  casts  doubt  on  the  traditional  claim  that  the 

retroflex/dental  contrast  is  an  innovation  only  in  Indo-Aryan  and  not  in 

Dravidian. 

3.8;  Finally,  as  pointed  out  already  by  Bloch  (1925:5),  the  distrib- 
utional patterns  of  retroflexion  in  Sanskrit  and  Dravidian  are  quite  dif- 
ferent:  Sanskrit  has  (rare)  initial  retroflexion — Dravidian  does  not; 
Dravidian  has  final  retroflexion — Sanskrit  does  not;  Sanskrit  has  a  retro- 
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flex  sibilant — Dravidian  does  not.    This  discrepancy  does  not  seeia  to  be 
well  accounted  for  by  a  theory  which  attributes  retroflexion  to  convergence 
(in  either  direction,  one  should  perhaps  add).-^° 

k:      CRITIQUE  OF  THE  MITI-IKDO-EUROPEAIJ  ARGUI-iENTS''-'^ 

k.l:     As  indicated  earlier,  the  arguments  for  substratiim  origin  of  the 
features  participles  as  finite  verbs,  nominal  style ,  and  distributive  use  of 
gmredita-compounds  are  not  usually  included  any  more  in  the  more  recent  lit- 
erature. They  can  therefore  be  quickly  dispensed  with: 

Already  Geiger  (l893:l-5)  showed  that  the  replacement  of  finite  past 
tenses  by  past-participial  constructions  is  a  phenomenon  not  limited  to  Indo- 
Aryan,  but  found  also  in  Middle  Persian,  as  well  as  in  Kafiri.   (For  other 
(Indo-) Iranian  dialects,  cf.  Morgenstierne  1958:l63,l65-6. )  Meillet  (1909) 
demonstrated  similar,  though  not  necessarily  identical  developments  in  spoken 
French,  Rheto-Romance ,  Romanian,  many  of  the  German  dialects,  most  of  Slavic, 
and  in  Armenian.  An  attempt  to  account  for  this  wide-spread  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  limited  to  IE  languages,  was  made  by  Allen  (196U).  Tliis  feature 
thus  is  so  solidly  an  Indo-European  (ajid  perhaps  universal)  phenomenon  that 
Dravidian  influence  need  not  be  invoked.  Moreover,  Bloch  (1925:8-9)  argued 
that  (the  Indo-Aryan  version  of)  this  featvire  has  no  Dravidian  equivalent. 

As  for  nominal  style,  already  Jacobi  (1903)  had  stated  that  this  feature 
tends  to  be  found  in  all  languages  which  have  for  a  long  time  established  a 
scientific  register:  Abstraction  of  thought  tends  to  be  mirrored  by  the  more 
abstract  style  of  nominal  syntax  (rather  than  the  more  concrete,  tense-, 
mood-,  and  actor-oriented  verbal  syntax).  Renou  (l956b)  showed  how  this 
style  developed  in  the  observable  history  of  Sanskrit  and  spread  beyond  its 
original  (and  normal)  bounds.   It  is  not  yet  found  in  the  samhitas  or  in 
Vedic  prose;  even  the  language  described  by  PSnini  still  lacks  this  feature. 
However,  in  the  late  Vedic  sutras ,  especially  in  those  not  limited  to  reli- 
gious matters  but  dedicated  also  to  secular  topics  (such  as  phonetics,  gram- 
mar, metrics,  astronomy),  this  style  begins  to  blossom.  Renou  showed  how 
this  reflects  the  special  exigencies  of  this  literatiire  in  which  brevity 
[eis  well  as  abstractness]  was  valued  very  highly.  Due  to  the  influence  of 
this  literature  on  later  thought,  and  especially  because  Pacini  (though  not 
sanctioning  it  for  the  normal,  spoken  language)  employed  this  style  in  his 
grammar,  this  feature  acquired  a  literary  prestige  which  permitted  it  to  be 
used  in  other,  nonscientific  literary  genres  of  the  Classical  period.   How- 
ever, even  then  it  remained  essentially  genre-boiind.   (The  style  is  found 
also  in  Pali  prose,  contemporary  with  the  sutra  literature  and  similar  to  ' 
it  in  its  subject  matter  and  general  objectives.)  Renou  concluded  that  we 
are  here  dealing  with  a  language-internal,  genre-bound,  literary  innovation 
for  which  it  \70uld  be  difficult  to  assvune  outside  influence.   Note  further 
that  Davane  (1956 :U6 ,1^+0-3)  has  shown  that,  at  least  outside  of  Pali  prose, 
nominal  style  does  not  normally  appear  in  the  vernacular  liiddle  Indo-Aryan 
dialects,  except  in  very  late  texts  which  are  influenced  by  the  'ornate 
style' characteristic  of  the  Classical  Sanskrit  period.   Tliat  is,  throughout 
the  history  of  Old  and  Middle  Indo-Aryan,  nominal  style  remained  a  genre- 
bound,  stylistic  feature,  never  becoming  a  general  feature  of  the  language. 
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Finally,  the  distributive  use  of  amredita-compounds  has  Indo-European 
('iterative')  parallels  and  perhaps  antecedents;  cf.  Dressier  1968.  "aster 
( 1930:11*0)  has  given  an  even  more  exact  parallel  from  modern  Iranian  (Pers. 
yak  ysilc  gusfand-ra  mi-kust  'he  was  slaying  the  sheep  one  by  one^.  Even 
Ciatha-Avestan  already  offers  distributive  reiterations  like  nar3m  nar8D 
'man  for  man ' . 

k.2:     SOV:  The  claim  that  Indo-Aryan  SOV  must  be  an  area-induced  innov- 
ation rests  on  the  premise  that  PIE  either  had  SVO  (cf .  Friedrich  1973,  In 
Press)  or  was  turning  toward  SVO  (Miller  1975)- 

i+.2,l:  In  his  more  recent  publication,  Friedrich  offers  an  admittedly 
'polemical  synthesis  of  the  arguments  for  PIE'  as  having  SVO.   His  arguments 
can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

(a)  Beside  dominant  Adj.  +  N  order,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
II  +  Adj.  to  cast  doubt  on  SOV  for  PIE. 

(b)  As  for  the  relative  position  of  noun  and  genitive  phrase,  GK  is 
much  less  common  or  dominant  than  NG,  indicating  that  SOV  is  less  likely 
than  SVO. 

(c)  In  comparative  constructions,  most  of  the  languages,  except  Tochar- 
ian,  Hittite,  and  Sanskrit  (Iranian  being  uncertain),  are  in  favor  of  Adj.  + 
Standard.   (The  location  of  the  Pivot  needs  to  be  studied  more  fully. )  Al- 
together, the  evidence  for  Adj.  +  Standard  is  better,  supporting  SVO. 

(d)  In  relative  clause  constructions,  even  the  'eastern'  languages 
have  a  high  incidence  of  postposed  Rel.  CI.  Also  the  introductory  relative 
marker  argues  for  VO. 

(e)  The  IE  adverbial  particles  (Friedrich:  'locative  auxiliaries') 
normally  precede  the  verb,  indicating  SVO.   With  respect  to  the  noun,  they 
are  usually  postpositive  in  Hittite  and  Tocharian,  although  the  latter  also 
has  prepositive  order.   In  Vedic,  they  are  postpositive  by  a  ratio  of  U  :  1, 
while  later  on,  postpositive  order  becomes  more  general,  due  to  'a  long-term 
drift  to  the  rigid  postposing  of  the  modern  Indie  languages.'   (Friedrich 
considers  this  drift  to  indicate  an  original  prepositive  order.)  Elsewhere, 
preposing  is  prevalent.  The  use  of  postpositive  particles  in  Greek  'coiild 
reflect  a  partial  adjustment  to  a  substratum.'  Altogether,  then,  SVO  is  the 
favored  order. 

(f )  The  verb  more  or  less  follows  the  pattern  SOV,  at  least  in  the  ear- 
ly stages  of  Anatolian,  Indie,  Iranian,  Tocharian,  Italic,  Baltic.   But  the 
pattern  is  not  rigid  in  Hittite  and  'weak'  in  Vedic.   If  in  the  modern  Indo- 
Aryan  languages  we  find  more  regular,  though  still  not  rigid  SOV,  this 
again  shows  an  Indo-Aryan  drift  toward  SOV.   In  Old  Iranian,  the  prevalent 
order  is  OV,  but  not  strongly  so:   non-direct  and  secondary  objects,  as  well 
as  complements  may  follow  the  verb.  Modern  Persian  has  SOV,  but  SVO  domin- 
ates in  the  colloquial  language,  indicating  a  'reversion'  to  the  VO  type. 

In  all  of  these  languages,  OV  thus  is  by  no  means  rigid.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  languages,  including  Albanian  and  Germanic,  have  VO;  Common 
Slavic  basically  has  VSO  (beside  SVO),  except  for  West  Slavic  SOV;  Old  Ar- 
menian has  SVO  and  VSO;  Celtic  consistently  has  VSO.  As  for  Old  Irish  in- 
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stances  of  SOV,  these  are  'marked  alternates  within  a  particular  literary- 
tradition'  (cf.  VJagner  1967)-  Homeric  Greek  has  OV  and  VO  in  a  ratio  of 
3:2,  but  Gapping  supports  SVO.  The  drift  of  the  language  is  toward  SVO. 

(g)  The  inflected  auxiliary  normally  precedes  the  nonfinite  verh  'in 
Homeric  Greek  and  the  other  ancient  dialects',  indicating  SVO. 

(h)  The  negative  particles  me,  ne,  and  the  augment  e;-  precede  the  verb, 
indicating  VO. 

(i)  In  compoiinds,  those  which  exhibit  a  VO  pattern  are  more  archaic 
than  those  with  OV. 

(j)  In  terms  of  areal  distribution,  the  SVO  languages  are  central, 
Baltic  SOV  being  the  result  of  Finno-Ugric  influence.   SOV  (beside  vestiges 
of  SVO)  is  found  in  the  eastern  languages,  where  OV  is  an  areal  feature. 
Similarly  for  Hittite,  located  in  an  area  where  Sumerian,  as  well  as  Senitic 
Accadian  have  SOV.  That  is,  in  these  areas  SOV  may  be  substratum-induced. 
As  for  Italic,  'The  fully  developed  [SVO]  of  later  Romance  may  reflect,  not 
the  emergence  of  something  entirely  new,  but  the  recrudescence  and  streng- 
thening of  colloquial  patterns  of  great  antiquity. '  Finally,  Celtic  VSO  may 
be  due  to  interaction  with  Proto- Berber  or  some  other  'Afro- Europe an'  lan- 
guage . 

U.2.2:     Friedrich's  argxanents  are  well  taken,  to  the  extent  that  they 

challenge  the  overly  simplified  view  that  Proto-Indo-European  (always)  had 

SOV.   However,  in  many  details  his  arguments  are  unacceptable. 

As  for  points  (a),  (b),  and  (d),  we  are  dealing  with  features  which  have 
no  diagnostic  value  whatsoever  (in  terms  of  Greenberg's  indices  for  vrord 
order)  for  arguing  against  SOV  order.  As  Greenberg  (1963:100)  clearly  stat- 
ed, the  type  with  SOV  and  postpositions  but  N  +  Adj.  and  NG  is  'very  nearly 
as  common'  as  the  'pure'  SOV  type  exemplified  by  Turkish.  And  'The  tendency 
of  relative  clauses  ...  is  even  stronger  than  that  of  adjectives  to  follow 
the  noun.'  This  results  from  'a  general  tendency  for  comment  to  follow 
topic* —  It  is  thus  of  no  significance  that  there  are  instances  of  N  +  Adj., 
NG,  W  +  Rel.Cl.;  but  it  is_  significant  that  virtually  all  the  languages  also 
show  the  obverse  order  wETch  naturally  suggests  OV. 

As  for  point  (e),  the  order  Adv. Particle  +  Verb  can  be  said  to  argue  for 
VO  only  if  the  adverbial  particle  is  in  fact  a  (verbal)  auxiliarj"-.   However, 
I  know  of  no  evidence  in  favor  of  that  assumption.  Friedrich's  claim  that 
the  postpositional  use  of  these  particles  in  Greek  may  be  substratum-induced 
is  mere  supposition.  The  fact  that  in  their  postpositive  use,  these  part- 
icles by  and  large  retain  their  Indo-European  accent  (cf.  apo  vs.  amphi  = 
Skt.  apa  vs.  abhi ) ,  v;hile  as  prepositions  they  do  not  (cf.  apo  =  amphi) 
suggests  that  postposing  is  an  archaism  and  (proclitic)  preposing  a  Greek 
innovation;  cf.  Schwyzer  1939:387-8.  Daly  (1973)  has  argued  that  the  archaic 
survivals  of  Lat.  mecum  'with  me'  (etc.)  in  the  Romance  languages  (cf.  It. 
meco.  Span,  (con)migo)  show  that  postpositions  (and  thus  SOV  order)  are  an 
IE  archaism.  Compare  likewise  the  archaic,  frozen,  postpositive  patterns  of 
English  and  German  thereby,  wherefore,  damit ,  wodurch . 
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Concerning  Friedrich's  verb- position  argioments,  it  should  first  be  noted 
that  also  the  earliest  Germanic  had  SOV;  cf.  Smith. 1971.  Foi*  Slavic,  Berne- 
ker  (1900)  showed  that  verb- final  order  was  original  in  descriptive  and  gen- 
eral prose  and  that  verb-initial  order  was  employed  in  lively  narration, 
while  verb-medial  order  originally  was  used  only  occasionally,  but  became 
more  common  as  time  progressed.  Wagner's  argument  that  Old  Irish  SOV  cannot 
be  a  relic  is  open  to  two  objections:   (a)  As  Wagner  himself  noted,  the  same 
highly  poetic  texts  which  contain  SOV  also  show  the  synchronic ally  unusual 
order  GK,  an  order  'harmonic'  with,  and  thus  supporting  SOV.   (b)  Even  if  the 
SOV  (and  GN)  order  were  'mere'  poetic  devices,  such  devices  hardly  ever  are 
free  inventions.  They  usually  have  real,  frequently  archaic  linguistic  ante- 
cedents. As  for  Friedrich's  Gapping  arguments  for  Greek,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Subbarao  (1972  a,b)  has  convincingly  demonstrated  that  arguments  of  this 
sort  are  of  no  diagnostic  veilue  in  determining  (underlying)  word  order.  Add 
to  these  observations  the  fact  that  in  Latin  and  Germanic  there  is  clear, 
documented  evidence  for  an  increasing  development  from  SOV  to  SVO  (cf.  Linde 
1923,  Smith  1971),  and  Friedrich's  case  is  weakened  even  further.  Friedrich's 
suggestion  that,  at  least  in  Italic,  this  phenomenon  may  be  a  'recrudescence' 
of  an  older  colloquial  SVO  type  cannot  be  accepted  as  it  stands.  For  as 
Smith  (1971:292)  and  apparently  independently  Robertson  (1975=1^6-7)  have 
collectively  shown,  the  survival  of  SOV  in  dependent  clauses  in  Germsm,  Mid- 
dle English,  and  Old  French  shows  that  SOV  is  a  genuine  archaism,  surviving 
in  marked  function  in  accordance  with  Kuryiwicz's  fourth  law  or  analogy ,  and 
that  SVO  is  an  innovation.   Finally,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  is  meant 
by  SOV,  SVO,  VSO  in  many  of  the  recent  discussions  of  basic  word  order, 
Friedrich's  probably  included.   If  SOV  is  meant  to  refer  only  to  verb-final 
(XV)  clauses,  this  will  provide  for  different  statistics  from  a  count  based 
on  the  interpretation  of  SOV  as  meaning  that  the  verb  follows  the  ob.ject 
(OV).  Thus,  Fischer  (1923)  shoved  that  until  quite  late,  Greek  was  pretty 
solidly  (S)OV  although,  as  Kieckers  (19II)  had  demonstrated,  it  may  be  heavi- 
ly VX.  As  Fischer  showed,  the  X  after  the  V  usually  consists  of  adverbial 
expressions  or  other  material  not  strictly-speaking  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sentence.  This  is  also  the  pattern  established  for  Vedic  by 
Gonda  (1959:7-69)  i  and,  as  Friedrich  recognized,  it  is  found  also  in  Old 
Persian.   It  is,  finally,  apparently  still  found  in  Ilodern  Persian  (cf.  Alavi 
6  Lorenz  1967:32-3,6^-5)  and  seems  to  be  a  possible  pattern  also  in  Hindi. 
It  may  thus  well  be  that  Proto-Indo-European  had  SOV,  but  not  necessarily  P/, 
as  its  basic,  unmarked  order. 

(Concerning  the  (subsidiary)  point  (g),  I  have  the  impression  that  Sans- 
krit and  Latin  normally  place  the  auxiliary  after  the  nonfinite  verb;  and 
Smith  (1971)  has  plausibly  argued  for  this  as  the  oldest  pattern  of  Germanic.) 

U.2.3:  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is,  as  has  long  been  realized 
(cf.  e.g.  Berneker  1900,  Kroll  I918),  evidence  also  in  favor  of  VSO,  an  order 
found  in  marked  function  in  virtually  all  of  the  IE  languages.  Miller 
(1975)  convincingly  showed  that  this  marked  and  thus  archaic  order,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  archaic  VO-compound  type  (vs.  the  usual,  productive  OV 

1  Q 

type),  points  to  an  early  stage  at  which  PIE  had  VSO  as  its  basic  order, 

and  that,  still  in  PIE  times,  there  was  a  shift  from  tliis  order  to  SOV.  Ilote 
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that  this  change  flrom  VSO  to  SVO  may  well  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  the 

fact  that  none  of  the  early  IE  languages  is  a  'pure'  SOV  language. 

U.2.it:  Miller  concludes  that  late  PIE  was  'in  the  process  of  shifting 

to  SVO',  except  in  the  'eastern'  languages  where  substratum  influence  may 

have  inhibited  the  shift.  Like  Friedrich's  areal  arguments,  hovrever,  this 

view  cannot  be  considered  conclusively  established. 

It  is  true,  Masica  has  shown  (197^)  that  Sanskrit  and  Tocharian  belong 
to  an  'eastern'  ( 'Indo-Altaic' )  area  with  basic  SOV,  while  the  western  lan- 
guages belong  to  an  SVO  area.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  it  was  the  eastern  IE  languages  which  innovated  in  this  respect  (or 
resisted  a  general  PIE  development).  Another  interpretation  is  possible 
and,  considering  the  evidence,  perhaps  preferable,  namely  that  PIE  itself 
once  belong  to  the  'eastern'  SOV  area.  This  would  account  for  the  PIE  change 
from  VSO  to  SVO  noted  by  Jliller.   (Cf.  also  U.5.I  below.)  As  the  'vestern' 
languages  became  separated  from  this  area,  they  may  have  developed  an  order 
SVO.  This  would  account  for  the  observable  increase  in  this  order  in  histor- 
ical times,  as  well  as  for  the  relative  archaism  of  SOV  (beside  VSO)  noted 
in  virtually  all  of  these  languages.  As  Masica  has  pointed  out,  also  other, 
non-IE  languages  show  such  a  development  once  they  are  located  in  the  'west- 
ern' Eirea.  One  might  attribute  this  to  indigenous  substratum  influence.   Or, 
considering  that  SVO  (or  at  least  XVY)  seems  most  advanced  in  Greek,  one 
might  argue  for  diffusion  of  SVO  from  Greek.  But  perhaps  the  most  plausible 
explanation,  considering  our  ignorance  about  pre-IE  substrata  in  Europe  (in- 
cluding Wagner's  and  Friedrich's  Proto- Berber  vel  sim. ),  would  be  to  assume 
that  these  western  languages  had  been  on  the  periphery  of  Masica 's  'Indo-Al- 
taic' SOV  area,  only  incompletely  participating  in  the  area-induced  PIE 
change  of  VSO  to  SOV  and  retaining  VSO  to  a  higher  degree  than  the  'eastern' 
languages.   In  that  case,  the  usual  'western'  SVO  may  be  seen  as  a  compro- 
mise, a  syntactic  'blending'  between  the  older  VSO  and  the  innovated  SVO 
(helped  along,  perhaps,  by  a  jreinterpretation  of  XVY  as  SVO),  while  the  Celtic 
'recrudescence'  of  VSO  would  constitute  a  genuine  'reversal'  in  the  area 
most  peripheral  to  the  change  from  VSO  to  SOV  and  thus ,  perhaps ,  only  tempo- 
rarily (and  mainly  in  its  poetic  language  (?))  affected  by  it. 

Whatever  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  'western'  SVO  (or  VSO)  may 
be ,  the  argument  that  PIE  had  SVO  and  that  Sanskrit  SOV  must  result  from  the 
influence  of  a  post-PIE  substratum  cannot  be  considered  established. 

U,2.5:  Notice  in  this  respect  that  until  very  late  Epic  and  Classical 
times,  Sanskrit  still  shows  evidence  for  (marked)  VSO  order  (as  in  asld  ra.ja 
'there  (once)  was  a  king')  beside  unmarked  SOV.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  some 
evidence  for  an  increase  in  SOV,  or  rather  XV,  over  XVY  in  the  prose  of  the 
Brahma^as.  However,  this  development  may  well  be  part  of  the  more  general, 
native  trend  towards  simplifying  and  'streamlining'  the  language  by  elimin- 
ating alternative  structures  (cf.  Hock  £  Pandharipande  To  Appear: §2.6.2). 
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As  Gonda  (1952)  showed,  even  as  late  as  the  Kavya  literature  and  the  Vif^.u- 

Purana,  XVY  still  is  found  as  a  common  pattern. 

It  is  only  in  the  modern  Indo-Aryan  languages  that  VSO  is  eliminated  and 
that  XVY  is  considerably  reduced  in  its  occurrence.  This  may  well  be  due  to 
areal  influence,  but  proves  nothing  for  the  early  period.  Masica's  tentat- 
ive argument  (197^)  that  modern  Kashmiri  SVO  may  be  an  archaism,  however, 
must  be  considered  doubtful.   The  fact  that  in  relative  clauses  SOV  is  the 
normal  order  shows  that  this  'marked'  order  is  more  archaic  than  SVO,  'lore- 
over,  the  evidence  in  Grierson  1919  suggests  that  outlying  dialects  like 
Kistawari  have  SOV  order,  a  fact  which  would  seen  to  corroborate  the  view 
that  the  central  Kashmiri  SVO  is  an  innovation. 

^.3:  Retroflexion:   It  is  generally  conceded  that  'regular',  non-spor- 
adic retroflexion  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  due  to  internal  developments 
based  on  Indo-Iranian  antecedents;  cf.  the  references  apud  Kuiper  1967b.  The 
first  to  have  tried  to  demonstrate  this  possibility  seems  to  have  been 
Biihler  l86U. 

U.3.1:  The  most  up-to-date  and  to  my  mind  most  acceptable  formulation 
of  this  view  is  found  in  Burrow  1955:90-5.   Burrow's  arguments  can  be  summar- 
ized as  follows. 

Dialectal  PIE  had  a  change  by  which  s_  (z^)  became  s  {z)   if  preceded  by 
RUKI  (hence  *nizdo-  >  *nizdo-  'nest';  *dwis-to-  >  ^dwis-to-  'hated"*).   In 
Indo-Iranian,  this  s/z  merged  with  a  s/z  developed  from  PIE  palatals  before 
obstruents  (and  after  certain  obstruents);  cf.  * wilt-to-  >  Av.  vis-ta-  'en- 
tered', *pKu-ment-  >  Av.  fsu-mant-  'rich  in  cattle'.   However,  s^  resulted  in 
in  *ss ,  whence  *ss  by  assimilation  (>  Av.  s_  as  in  *g^qi-slce-ti  >  .ja-sa-iti 
'goes').   In  Indo-Aryan  s/z  acquired  retroflex  articulation,  and  neighboring 
dectals  became  retroflex  by  assimilation,  as  in  *dvds-to-,  *wis-to-  >  Skt. 
dvis-^a-,  vi^ta-.  Sibilant  sequences,  of  the  type  ss  (<  ?s ) ,  ss ,  ss,  were 
subject  to  dissimilation,  yielding  t£,  c£,  ts_.   (Due  to  a  very  early,  PIE 
simplification,  ss_  and  £§_  may  also  appear  as  s_  and  5_  in  archaisms;  and  in 
the  locative  plural  of  nouns,  they  may  appear  as  unmodified  ss_  and  s?_,  or 
bs ,  tig,  as  the  result  of  a  liater  generalization  of  external  sandhi.)  In 
addition,  z^  became  d  before  bh,  as  in  *wilt-bhis  >  *wiz-bhis  >  vidbhis  'by 
the  clans' ,  and  was  lost  before  voiced  apicals.  Finally,  ts.  became  ^  by  fin- 
al cluster  simplification,  but  k^  elsewhere,  while  cs_ was  realized  as  (c)ch. 
These  developments,  at  least  some  of  them,  yielded  retroflex  consonants  which 
were  unpredictable  in  terms  of  their  phonetic  environment.  Thus  *nizdo-  > 
*nizdo-  >  *ni?da-  >   nida-  'nest';  *wilt-s  >  *wis-s   (cf.  Av.  vis  \;ith  sibil- 
ant degemination)  >  *vi^  >  *vitg  >   vit   (sg.  n)  'clan'  (vs.  *wid-s  >  vit 
'knowledge');  but  *wiR-su  >  *wis-su  >  *wis;;su  >  *vig§u  >  *vit-gu  >  vik?u. 
Similarly  *dwis-s  'enemy'  becomes  dvit.  via  dwiss  and  pi.  L  *dwis-su  yields 
dvikgu  via  dwigsu.   (The  later  pi.  L  vi^su,  dvitsu  owes  its  existence  to 
generalization  of  the  pattern  established  by  sg.  N  vit ,  dvit ,  pi.  I  vid-bhis, 
dvid-bhis . ) 
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U.3.2:  To  my  knovrledge,  only  Kuiper  (l96Tt))  attempted  to  show  that  this 
type  of  regular,  internal  explanation  of  retroflexion  is  imacceptable.   How- 
ever, Kuiper 's  attempted  refutation  is  seriously  flawed  both  by  not  consider- 
ing Burrow  1955  (but  only  two  more  recent,  less  explicit  and  general  papers: 
Burrow  1959a  jb),  and  by  his  misreading  of  the  argxoments  traditionally  used. 

Thus  he  inexplicably  argues  that  the  postulated  change  of  PIE  palatals 
to  Sanskrit  retroflexes  would  vrrongly  predict  PIE  *Ici^tom  to  yield  Skt. 
tsatam*  (rather  than  attested  satam  '100'),  ignoring  the  fact  that  this  de- 
velopment— however  formulated — was  always  considered  to  have  been  condition- 
ed, and  not  imiversal.  Similarly,  he  attributes  to  Burrow  a  claim  he  never 
made,  namely  that  'both  Skt.  k|_  and  Av.  £  derive  from  *t5 . ' 

On  the  more  positive  side,  Kuiper  argues  that  PIE  palatal  stop  +  s_ yield- 
ed '£  in  Iranian  and  k£  in  Indo-Aryan . . .  There  is  no  reason  therefore  [to 
doubt]  that  ...  vikgu  represent[s]  the  normal  development  of  PIE  Ks_  in  Indo- 
Aryan  ...  no  matter  how  [the]  prestage  of  Indo-Aryan  k§_  and  Iranian  s_  is 
exactly  reconstructed.'   The  'anomalous'  t.  of  sg.  N  vit  (for  expected  -k 
from  -ks)  is  in  his  view  due  to  morphological  reanalysis:  PIE  *spelcs  should 
have  yielded  spak*;  but  because  of  the  oblique  stem  spas- ,  a  new  synchronic 
base  form  /spas-s/  is  created.  Since  /!/  merges  with  ^  before  apical  stops, 
it  is  synchronically  changed  to  £  also  before  the  apical  -s_  of  the  nominative 
singvilar  ending.   In  this  fashion,  stems  in  £  and  in  5.  become  more  similar 
to  each  other.  The  further  development  of  -s-s  to  -t.  results  from  the  fol- 
lowing process.  The  'conscious  will  of  the  speakers  to  counteract  the  norm- 
al phonetic  tendency  of  their  language  [to  degeminate]  and  the  effort  to 
over-emphasize  the  s_  of  the  [following]  morpheme  ...  led  to  a  realization  of 
the  second  s_  as  the  affricate  [ts]  ,  to  mark  off  the  beginning  of  the  mor- 
pheme boundary  . . . '   Thus ,  spag-s,  dvig-s  become  spag-ts,  dvig-ts,  whence 
spag-ts ,  dvig-ts  by  assimilation.  These  forms  result  in  spats ,  dvits 
(with  a  cluster  simplification  recurring  in  *vrskta-  >  vrkta-  'cut')  and, 
with  final  cluster  simplification,  spat,  dvit.   (in  roots  in  -£,  this  develop- 
ment is  limited  to  monosyllabic  stems;  hence  havig-su  appears  as  haviggu/ 
havibgu. )  On  the  other  hand,  the  analogy  of  stems  in  final  palatal  sibilant 
(like  spas-)  could  lead  to  the  appearance  of  forms  in  -kg-  in  stems  in  final 
-g_  (such  as  dvek-gya-ti  'will  hate'  from  dvig-).  That  the  k£  (rather  than 
Xs)   of  the  latter  stems  is  an  innovation  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  ks 
from  gs_  is  rare  in  the  Rig-Veda  and  never  found  in  the  locative  plural. 

U.3.3:  Even  Kuiper 's  positive  argxaments  cannot  be  considered  accept- 
able. 

First  of  all,  his  consideration  of  Rig-Vedic  attestations  is  incomplete. 
\Jhile   it  is  true  that  we  find  no  Rig-Vedic  attestations  of  a  locative  plural 
in  -kg-  from  roots  in  -£,  we  also  find  none  in  the  -tsu  predicted  by  Kuiper. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  -kg- forms  may  be  rare  even  elsewhere,  there  is 
not  even  a  single  Rig-Vedic  medial  -ts-form  from  a  root  in  -£.  )  On  the 
other  hand,  stems  in  £  or  other  palatals  furnish  evidence  not  only  for  -ksu 
(cf.  vikgu  (passim),  srlkgu  5:53:U),  but  also  indirectly  for  -tsu  (cf.  ana- 
dutsu  3:53:18  which  seems  to  be  from  anad-ut-su  by  dissimilation).   It  is 
true,  the  latter  form  occurs  in  a  late  hymn,  while  the  tvro  former  are  attest- 
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ed  from  the  earliest  period.  The  type  in  -tsu  thus  probably  is  an  ixmova- 
tion.   But  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  any  direct  attestations  of  a  locative 
plural  from  ^-roots,  it  is  hazardous  to  argue  that  the  latter  furnished 
the  model  for  the  former. 

In  word-final  position,  the  earliest  Rig-Vedic  attestation  of  a  root  in 
-§_  shows  k  (sg.  2  pipak  6:17:10).   This  is  the  only  form  from  £-roots  in  a 
hymn  of  the  archaic  period.  During  the  same  archaic  period,  roots  in  palatal 
have  final  ^  in  seven  roots  (a£-,  ra.1-  'king',  ra.1-  'shine',  vah-,  gat  < 
*selcs  '6',  sah-,  spas-)  and  only  two  in  k  ( nas-  'destroy',  dys-).  The  first 
£-form  in  %_   (-dvit)  appears  in  a  relatively  late  hymn  (6:^7:16),  at  a  time 
when  the  palatal  roots  have  considerably  increased  their  k-forms  (with  nine 
instances  of  k-forms  vs.  11  of  i;- forms,  not  counting  recurrences  of  the  same 
form,  vs.  2  :  8  in  the  archaic  period).  This  pattern  hardly  supports  the 
view  that  k  is  more  archaic  in  the  roots  in  palatal  than  in  those  in  5_,  or 
the  view  that  J_  is  originally  at  home  only  in  the  5_-roots.  (if  anything,  it 
might  suggest  the  opposite.  But  the  way  of  caution  would  seen  to  lie  in  not 
overestimating  the  significance  of  these  statistics.) 

Moreover,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  one  should  account  for  the  fact 
that  forms  like  PIE  *te^s-ti  yield  Skt.  tagti  and  not  the  takti*  expected  if 
Kuiper  were  correct  in  claiming  that  PIE  *]|s_  yields  Skt.  k^,      (For  the  deve- 
lopment of  kst^  to  Skt.  kt_,  cf.  Pllr.  *abhaksta  'chose  for  himself,  Av. 
abaxsta  vs.  Skt.  abhakta. ) 

Finally,  Kuiper 's  claimed  development  of  $-s  (and  similarly  of  s-s )  to 
S-ts  (and  s-ts)  seems  to  lack  any  known  precedent. 

U.3.U:  These  difficulties  are  removed  if  we  accept  Burrow's  analysis 

with  only  some  minor  modifications  and  additional  motivations. 

The  type  vikgu  does  in  fact  seem  to  be  more  archaic  than  the  tj-pe  vit-su, 
not  only  in  palatal  roots,  but  also  in  ^-roots.  The  innovated  type  in  -tsu 
is  to  be  accounted  for  as  an  extension  of  the  external  sandhi  pattern  account- 
ing for  sg.  N  vit,  pi.  I  vid-bhis.  For  these  developments,  and  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  bh-case  forms  (as  well  as  of 
the  bh-case  and  locative  plural  forms  of  is_-  and  u3_-stems ) ,  cf.  Hock  197'+. 

As  for  vit,  -dvit  vs.  -nak,  pipak,  the  forms  with  ^  seem  to  be  more  ori- 
ginal; the  k-forms  can  be  explained  as  owing  their  existence  to  dissimilatory 
developments;  cf.  e.g.  Ileillet  1905/O6. 

Forms  like  tagti  find  their  natural  explanation  in  a  Burrovian  deriva- 
tion of  the  sort  *gs  >  Pllr.  *5s  >  *f£.  \Jhile  *S5  >   *§?  usually  yields 
*tg  (>  k§_  or  t.) ,  in  the  environment  between  obstruents  the  medial  sibilant 
was  lost  (as  in  *abhaksta  >  abhakta) — apparently  early  enough  to  'bleed'  the 
dissimilation  of  £g_  to  ^.     The  fact  that  reconstructed  5j_  and  ££  were  regul- 
arly dissimilated  to  *^,   *cs ,  while  ^  ^■ra.s   only  sporadically  dissimilated  to 
ts_,  can  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  the  absence  of  a  contrast  g/t  or  s/c  be- 
fore £  and  £,  but  the  existence  of  a  contrast  s/t  before  s_;  cf.  Hock  1975, 
with  many  precedents  for  the  postulated  dissimilatory  process. 

Finally,  even  the  fact  that  Pllr.  £  yielded  retroflex  £  in  Indo-Aryan, 
but  not  in  (most  of)  Iranian,  can  be  accounted  for:  The  Iranian  outcome  of 
the  unchanged  PIE  palatal  *^  was  s_  (or  0^);  as  a  consequence,  £  could  be  ar- 
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ticulated  as  a  palatal.   In  Indo-Aryan,  however,  *Ic_  yielded  s_,  a  palatal  sib- 
ilant.  If  Ilr.  S_  was  to  remain  distinct  from  this  palatal  s_,  this  could  be 
achieved  quite  natiirally  by  articulating  £  not  as  a  palatal,  but  as  a  retro- 
flex.  That  shibilants  can  be  articulated  both  as  palatals  and  as  retroflexes 
is  well  known.  The  case  of  German  is  especially  illustrative  on  this  point: 
[5]  has  'palatal',  blade  articulation  (with  lip-rounding)  in  some  idiolects, 
while  others  have  'apical',  retroflex  articiilation  (cf.  e.g.  Martens  £  Mar- 
tens 1965:117)  •■'■^^  Both  articulations,  however,  are  distinct  from  the  pure 
palatal  articulation  of  [5].  Even  without  such  a  palatal/nonpalatal  contrast, 
shibilants  can  vary  between  'palatal'  and  retroflex  articulation;  cf.  Heffner 
196k -.1^6   for  English. 

I+.3.5:  As  for  "sporadic"  retroflexion,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 

that  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  purely  internal  Indo-Aryan  terms;  cf.  the 

19 
discussion  and  literature  in  Hock  6  Pandharipande  To  Appear: §2.2. 

It.  3.6:  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  retroflexion  is  an 
"un-Indo-European"  phenomenon.  Rather,  it  can  be  shown  that  retroflexion  is 
not  only  a  vride-spread,  but  also  a  natural,  phonetically  well-motivated  phe- 
nomenon, found,  at  least  dialectally,  in  the  ma.jority  of  the  subbranches  of 
Indo-European . 

Already  Biihler  (186U)  had  referred  to  dialectal  English  retroflexion,  of 
the  type  found  in  card  [ka:5l]  (cf.  also,  more  recently,  WoJcelin  1972: 99). 
Konow  (1903:^55)  compared  the  similar  retroflexion  of  dentals  after  (lost)  r 
found  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  dialects.  As  Steblin-Kamenskij  (1965)  shov^ed, 
in  the  more  archaic  area  of  this  dialect  group  we  find  a  triple  contrast,  be- 
tween retroflex  (from  i^ +  dental),  alveolar  (from  r^  +  dental),  and  unmodified 
dental.  Similar  developments  of  r  +  dental  to  retroflex  ore  foxind  in  Faroese 
(Lockwood  1955:20-1),  in  Icelandic  ('dental'  vs.  'alveolar',  an  incipient 
contrast;  cf.  Kress  1937:86,  fn.  1,  and  125-6),  in  Irish  and  Scots  Gaelic  di- 
alects (BorgstrjSm  19l+0:l69-72,  19Ul:UU-5,  101-2,  Oftedal  1956:126-7,  V/agner 
1958:maps  128,  200,  255),  and  in  Italian  dialects  (Rohlfs  19^9:302,  320, 
1+33).  Cf.  also  tr_,  dr  >  [5,J]  in  true,  drew  (vs.  [5, J]  in  chew,  Jew)  in  many 
American  English  dialects ,  as  well  as  the  change  of  r;  to  a  retroflex  slide 
in  American  English  and  in  some  British  English  dialects.  Outside  of  Europe, 
one  may  compare  the  fact  that  initial  tr_  yielded  §_  (presimably  via  ?)  not  on- 
ly in  some  of  the  East  Iraniai.1  dialects  (cf.  Morgenstierne  1958:159T  Henning 
1958:109),  where  South  Asian  areal  influence  might  perhaps  be  assumed,  but 
also  in  the  Iil7  Central  Persian  dialect  of  Sangisari  (cf.  Morgenstierne  1958: 
159 >  173).  Notice  also  the  change  of  sir  to  £  in  Khwarezmian  (Henning  1958: 
115). 

Another  source  for  retroflexion  is  geminate  11^  (as  well  as,  perhaps,  im 
in  Breton);  cf.  Rohlfs  191^9:387-90  (Italian  dialects),  1970:152-U  (iden,  plus 
Gascon,  Asturian  Spanish),  Jackson  1967:passim  (Breton  dialects  (?)).   Con- 
sidering that  palatal  [A]  and  [f5]  are  more  regular  outcomes  of  11^  and  rm  (as 
in  Spanish),  it  is  perhaps  not  unjustified  to  connect  these  instances  of  re- 
troflexion with  other  cases  where  retroflexion  seems  to  be  related  to  pala- 
tal(ization).   In  addition  to  the  evidence  for  'palatal'  s^ beside  retroflex  §_ 
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cited  in  section  U.3.'+  above,  note  also  the  change  of  palatal  £  to  retroflex 
£  in  SW  Portuguese  (Hammarstrom  1953:173-^)  and  the  palatalization  of  [x]  to 
£  in  Cypriot  Greek  (Newton  1972:22-3  with  26).   Compare  in  this  respect  that 
also  in  Tocheirian,  retroflex  segments  result  from  palatalization,  as  in  s_  > 
5_  (vs.  k  or  ts_  >  £);  cf.  Krause  S  Thomas  1960:6l,  63. 

Quite  different  is  the  development  found  in  certain  Texan  dialects  of 
American  English  reported  to  me  by  Huntsman,  where  the  dental  fricatives  [0] 
and  [6 J  have  become  dental  stops  [t]  and  [d]  ,  while  alveolar  t_  and  d_  are 
realized  as  retroflex  [■$■]  and  [d].   However,  the  principle  is  similar  to 
that  invoked  for  Germ.   C|]   (or  [f"])  vs.  Cq],  (pre- Undo-Aryan  [§]  vs. 
[s],  namely  the  principle  of  polarization  (or  maximalization  of  phonetic  con- 
trast). And  it  seems  to  be  this  principle  which  is  responsible  also  for  the 
fact  that,  after  the  loss  of  the  conditioning  alveolar  r,  the  assimilated 
alveolar  t_  (<  [t])  becomes  retroflex,  thus  becoming  maximally  distinct  from 
unchanged  dental  [t]. 

U.3.7:  As  indicated  earlier,  Bhat  (1973),  referring  only  to  the  Nor- 
wegian/Swedish, English,  Faroese,  and  Celtic  phenomena,  tried  to  account  for 
these  instances  of  retroflexion  as  due  to  Uralic  substratum  influence. 

However,  as  indicated  in  3.6  above,  the  question  of  Proto-Uralic  retro- 
flexes  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  (as  Bhat  himself  realized).  Note  al- 
so that  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  retroflexion  in  either  Finnic  or 
Lapp.  And  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence  even  weakly  sioggesting  a 
Uralic  triple  contrast  between  dental,  retroflex,  and  alveolar,  comparable 
to  that  developed  in  Norwegian/Swedish,  the  dialects  most  proximate  to  any  of 
the  attested  Uralic  languages.   In  addition,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a 

Uralic  substratum  ever  existed  in  any  of  the  non- Scandinavian  areas,  especial- 

20 
ly  in  the  more  southern  areas  of  Cyprus,  Southern  Italy,  Gascony,  and  Spain. 

Moreover,  Bhat's  argument  that  retroflexion  must  somehow  be  special  be- 
cause it  introduces  a  new  feature  can  hardly  be  considered  convincing.   For 
in  many  languages,  palatalization  likewise  introduces  a  new  feature.   Should 
therefore  also  this  (very  common)  phenomenon  be  claimed  to  be  either  inherited 
or  due  to  substratiim  influence?   (Note  that,  as  in  the  case  of  retroflexion, 
the  actual  palatal  articulation  of  palatalized  segments  is  no  doubt  the  result 
of  polarization:   [ky]  :  [k]  >  [c]   :   [k]. ) 

Finally,  Bhat's  general  conclusion  that  retroflexion  is  either  .inherited 
or  substratum-induced  must  be  viewed  with  some  suspicion.  For  if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  this  claim  seems  to  entail  the  assiamption  of  a  poly- 
genesis  of  language,  such  that  some  languages,  from  the  very  beginning,  had 
the  feature  of  retroflexion,  while  others  did  not.   Clearly,  in  light  of  our 
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present  ignorance  concerning  the  question  of  a  single  or  multiple  genesis  of 
language,  such  an  assumption  would  seem  premature  (as  veil  as  not  open  to 
falsification  and  thus  scientifically  dubious). 

k.k:     api :  Contrary  to  Emeneau's  assumption,  at  least  four  of  the  five 

uses  of  api  can  be  motivated  in  terms  of  intra-Sanskrit  parallels  and  in  terns 

of  Indo-Iranian  antecedents  and/or  general  Indo-European  parallels.  Even  use 

(k) ,   which  has  the  least  amount  of  such  antecedents  and  parallels,  may  well  te 

an  internal  development. 

In  the  uses  (l)  'also',  (2)  'and'  ,  (3)  concessive  'even',  and  (5)  inde- 
finitizing  '-soever',  api  parallels  (some  of)  the  uses  of  the  native,  inherit- 
ed IE  particle  £a  "and".  To  these  uses  should  be  added  at  least  one  further 
parallel,  namely  the  use  of  both  api  and  ca  as  an  emphasizing  particle  (hence- 
forth: use  (6)).  Use  (6)  can  be  viewed  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  seman- 
tic development  from  (l)/(2)  to  (3).   (For  the  meanings  and  uses  of  ca  and 
api,  cf.  s.w.  in  Bohtlingk  6  Roth  3855  and  I858. )   Moreover,  it  can  hardly 
be  due  to  accident  that  in  all  of  these  uses,  except  apparently  in  use  (5), 
api  may  occur  in  combination  with  £a  (as  capi ,  api  ca ,  ca  . . .  api ) ;  cf . 
Bohtlingk  S  Roth  1^55 :s. v. api.   It  is  thus  quite  possible  that  in  these  uses, 
api  developed  parallel  to,  and  on  the  model  of,  the  inherited  particle  ca. 

Three  of  these  uses,  namely  (l),  (2),  and  (6),  are  found — attached  to 
the  same  particle  *api — also  in  another  early  Indo-Iranian  language,  Avestan 
(cf.  Bartholomae  190U:s.v.aipi ).  Of  these,  at  least  (l)  and/or  (2)  is  found 
already  in  Gatha-Avestan;  cf.  Reichelt  1909=357  (with  example  on  p.  358). 
Moreover,  also  Armenian  offers  a  cognate,  ew  (likewise  from  PIE  *epi_) ,  in 
the  meaning  'and';  cf.  Ernout  £  Meillet  1951:s.v.et^,  Schwyzer  19it9:U65.  Fin- 
ally, note  that  Greek  offers  the  expression  epi  de  'and  in  addition';  cf. 
Schwyzer  19k9:k65-      It  is  thus  likely  that  uses  (l)  and  (2)  go  back  not  only 
to  Indo-Iranian  times ,  but  perhaps  to  dialectal  Proto-Indo-European  times , 
extending  at  that  time  through  those  dialects  which  share  also  another  innov- 
ation, namely  the  use  of  the  augment  e_-. 

Moreover,  the  development  of  the  original  locatival  adverbial  particle 
*epi  into  a  conjunction-like  particle  has  parallels  in  other  Indo-European 
languages.  Ernout  6  Meillet   (l951:sv.et^)  compare  this  development  with  that 
of  the  original  locatival  adverbial  particle  *eti ,  where  Indo-Iranian  offers 
(*)ati  'beyond' ,  Gothic  retains  this  use  of  the  particle  in  id- we it  're- 
proach', while  Greek  has  eti   'in  addition',  Latin  et_  "and",  Gaulish  eti-c 
•and',  Gothic  i^  'but;  if.  To  this  might  be  added  Old  Irish  ocu(i)s  'and' 
beside  ocus,  acus  'near'  (Thurneysen  1961:5^9);  Engl,  too  'also'  beside  to; 
Slav,  da  'so,  and,  but;  that',  related  to  E  to(o)  (with  the  semantic  develop- 
ment 'in  addition'  ■*   'additionally,  and'  -»■  subordinating  conjunction;  cf. 
Pokorny  1959:182). 

More  importantly,  also  the  uses  (3),  (5),  and  (6),  though  not  directly 
attested  for  PIE  *epi  outside  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo-Iranian,  find  ready  paral- 
lels in  the  words  for  'and' /'also'  of  other  Indo-European  languages,  suggest- 
ing that  uses  (3),  (5),  and  (6)  are  natural  developments  for  particles  mean- 
ing 'and'  or  'also'  (i.e.  both  for  Skt.  ca  and  for  Skt.  api).  For  uses  (6) 
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and  (3)  compare  Lat.  et_  "and",  etiam  "also"  in  etsi,  etiansi   'even  if;  Gk. 
kai  "and'  in  ei  kai,  kai  ei  'even  if,  as  well  as  kai  as  emphasizer  in  ex- 
pressions like  kai  mala  'very  much  indeed';  Germ,  auch  ''also''  in'  venn  auch 
'even  if  and  as  an  emphasizer  in  expressions  like  Auch  er  kam  'even  he  came'; 
Lith.  if  and"  in  kad  ir  'even  if,  cf.  Latv.  ir  'even'  (emphasizing)  (Senn 
1966:300-U,  Frankel  1962:s.v.af ) .  For  usage  (5T  compare  the  use  of  PIE  *k^e 
"and"  as  an  indefinitizer  in  many  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  not  only 
Sanskrit,  but  also  Iranian  (Bartholomae  190U:s.v.c_a) ,  Lat.  quisque  'vho(so)- 
ever'  (etc.),  Goth,  hvazuh  (id.)  (etc.).   Compare  further,  with  different 
particles,  Hitt.  kuiS(g)-a  'every,  who(so)ever'  (vith  -a  "and";  Friedrich 
1960:70);  Lith.  bet  'but'  (originally  betai  'and  (that)'T  in  bet  kas  'who- 
(so)ever'  (etc.)  (Frankel  1962:s.v.bet ,  Senn  1966:202-3,  300-U);  Germ,  auch 
"also"  in  wer  auch  ( inmer )  'who(so)ever '  (etc.). 

Also  the  use  of  api  as  a  question  particle,  a  use  which  Emeneau  could  not 
connect  with  Dravidian,  has  Indo-European  parallels.  Compare  first  of  all  Gk. 
kai.  Lat.  et^  at  the  beginning  of  questions  to  indicate  surprise,  objection, 
etc.  This  may  perhaps  have  been  the  starting  point  for  interrogative  api. 
However,  there  is  perhaps  another  possible  development,  parallel  to  that  of 
Baltic  ir/ar/er  into  OLith.  er_,   Lith  af  'or '/question  particle,  beside  Latv. 
ar(r)  'also',  Lith-  ir  'and,  also',  OPru.  ir_  'also',  Latv.  ir^  'even'  (cf. 
Frankel  1962:s.v.  arTT  Here  the  semantic  development  may  perhaps  have  been 
from  coordinating  'and'  to  coordinating  'or.'  -♦•  'whether  (...  or)'  ->■  question 
particle.   (For  Sanskrit,  note  that  at  least  £a  can  have  the  meaning  'or'; 
Bohtlingk  6  Roth  l858:s.v.) 

The  use  of  Skt.  api  which  has  the  least  amount  of  solid  intra-Sanskrit 
or  Indo-European  parallels  is  use  (k) ,   the  'completive'  use  after  numerals 
and  quantifiers.  However,  notice  first  of  all  that  also  the  inherited  part- 
icle £a  "and"  can  occasionally  be  used  in  this  function;  cf.  Speyer  1896:?! 
(with  fn.  1).  Note  especially  that  the  example  cited  by  Speyer  is  from  the 
Satapatha-Brahmaija  and  thus  seems  to  predate  the  similar  attestations  of  api. 
Compare  further  Gk.  kai  polus  'much,  many  (altogether,  indeed)',  kai  pente 
pcriplomenous  eniautous  (11.23:033)  'full  five  ...';  Lat.  plerique  'many'; 
Germ.  Alle ,  aber  auch  alle  kamen   'all  (everyone  of  them)  came'"!  To  be  sure, 
in  all  of  these  cases  we  are  probably  merely  dealing  vrith  occasional  extended 
uses  of  emphasizing  "also",  and  not,  as  in  later  Sanskrit  api ,  with  a  stand- 
ard! zed  ,""^0^111^11118  '  usage.   However,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  against 
deriving  this  later  'totalizing'  use  from  such  occasional  uses  of  an  earlier 
emphasizing  usage  (cf.  above  all  the  use  of  c&_  in  the  Satapatha-Bralimaoa ) , 
r&ther  than  following  Emeneau  in  assuming  that  the  'totalizing'  connotations 
of  'and/also'  were  the  source. 

It  is  thus  at  least  possible  that  the  late  use  of  {h)   may  have  developed 
internally,  from  other  uses  which  have  clear  Indo-Iranian  and/or  Indo- 
European  antecedents  or  precedents.  Moreover,  all  the  uses  of  the  early  lan- 
guage, including  that  as  a  question  particle,  have  solid  Indo-Iranian  and/or 
Indo-European  antecedents  or  precedents.  At  least  for  these  uses,  it  is  thus 
unnecessary  and  unmotivated  to  assume  non- Indo-European  origin. 
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U.5:  Absolutives :   As  a  morphosyntactic  category,  the  Sanskrit  absol- 


utiveis  are  not  at  all  without  Indo-European  parallels.  Their  (only  post-Rig- 
Vedic)  use  in  'chains'  of  absolutive  clauses,  followed  by  a  single  clause 
with  finite  verb,  to  be  sure,  is  specifically  Sanskrit.   However,  within 
Sanskrit,  this  use  can  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  general  development  from  fin- 
ite-verb to  non-finite-verb  and  nominal  syntax  which  seems  to  be  a  native, 
literary  development.  ■ 

k.3.:     As  indicated  in  fn.  13  above,  absolutives  are  found  also  in  East 
Iranian  dialects. ^-^  Hore  important,  however,  is  their  occurrence  in  other  IE 
languages  where  they  cannot  be  considered  part  of  the  South  Asian  areal  phe- 
nomena. Thus ,  Armenian  offers  a  construction  of  preposition  plus  infinitive 
which  is  used  absolutively ;  cf.  Jensen  1959 :18U.  Greek  has  deverbal  adverbi- 
als  in  -don,  -da,  -den  'zur  Bezeichnung  einer  IJebenhandlimg'  (Schwyzer  1939: 
626-7).  Schwyzer  (ibid.)  compares  their  usage  to  that  of  the  Latin  type  in 
-tim  and  of  the  Skt.  absolutives  in  -am,  equating  the  -on  of  Gk.  -don  with 
the  Skt.  -am,  as  well  as  with  the  Oscan-Umbrian  infinitive  marker  -um.  He 
further  compares  (l9i+9:i+10-l)  Homeric  expressions  like  aghki-molon  'coming 
near',  vrhose  -on  is  even  more  closely  relatable  to  Skt.  -am,  Osc.-Umbr.  -um. 
In  addition,  Greek  developed  an  'absolutive  infinitive';  cf.  Schwyzer  19U9: 
378-9.  Finally,  Bader  has  argued  that  Greek  also  had  absolutives  in  -ti,  mor- 
phologically related  to  verbal  abstract  nouns  (1970). 

As  is  well  known,  also  Latin  has  an  absolutive  ('gerund'),  viz.  the  ab- 
lative of  the  verbal  noun /adjective  in  -ndo- .   Strunk  has  recently  argued 
that  this  formation  in  -ndo-  is  in  origin  'ein  nach  Art  altindogermanischer 
Sprachen  in  Kasusformen  auftretender  "Infinitiv"'  (l97'+:285).   In  the  modern 
Romance  languages ,  this  absolutive  has  taken  over  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  Latin  (present)  participle. 

Also  Tocharian  offers  an  absolutive,  made  from  a  verbal  noun  in  -or- 
plus  the  ablative  suffix;  cf.  Krause  £  Thomas  1960:l85-6.   Notice  further 
the  English  absolutive  construction  in  -ing  (as  in  His  parents  having  re- 
turned, he  began  to  smile)  which  is  built  on  a  form  which  in  origin  is  a 
verbal  noun  (even  if  today  it  may  also  function  as  a  participle).  Also  the 
Celtic  constructions  of  the  verbal  noun  with  prepositions,  which  have  com- 
pletely replaced  the  present  participle  (cf.  e.g.  Pedersen  1913:^17),  may  be 
compared. 

While  the  absolutives  discussed  so  far  are  all  based  on  verbal  nouns, 
they  do  show  affinities  with  the  participle  (especially  in  Romance,  Celtic, 
and  English — an  areal  feature  ?).   It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in 
some  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  frozen  case  forms  of  the  participle(s) 
may  function  as  absolutives.   Cf.  Entwistle  &  Morison  19U9:207  and  passim 
(for  Slavic),  Senn  1966:181,1+73-5  (for  Lithuanian),  and  Schwyzer  19^+9:^10-1 
(for  Modern  Greek). 

There  is  thus  ample  evidence  for  absolutives  in  the  other  IE  languages , 
as  well  as  for  their  close  morphological  relationship  to  verbal  nouns  and 
adjectives  (participles).  I^Jhile  some  of  these  can  be  explained  as  the  re- 
sult of  later  developments  (cf.  especially  the  Greek  'absolute  infinitive' 
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and  the  participle-derived  absolutives  of  Slavic,  Baltic,  and  lodern  Greek), 
many  of  the  forms  found  in  the  earliest  attestations  (e.g.  Gk.  -(d)on,  -ti , 
Lat.  -ndo- )  are  from  the  synchronic  point  of  view  morphologically  quite 
isolated  and  have  all  the  appearances  of  being  archaisms.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  Gk,  -On,  Skt ;  ^am  (also  found  in  infinitives),  Osc-Umbr.  -um,  there 
is  a  phonological  agreement  in  markers  which  makes  reconstruction  for  the 
proto- language  at  least  possible.  Under  these  circumstances  one  may  well 
wonder  whether,  as  a  morphosyntactic  category,  the  absolutive  many  not  date 
back  to  Proto-Indo-Eureopean  times ,  perhaps  as  an  ancient  areal  featiire 
which,  like  SOV,  linked  the  proto-language  with  the  'Indo-Altaic '  sprach- 
bund.   (For  absolutives  in  Uralic,  Altaic,  Tibetan,  cf.  3.6  above.  Note  that 
already  Jacobi  (1897:99,101)  argued  for  IE  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  absolutive 
in  -am.   However,  his  arguments  in  favor  of  that  viei;  are  not  entirely  con- 
vincing. ) 

U.5.2:  As  has  already  been  seen,  the  Sanskrit  absolutive  in  -am  is  re- 
latable  to  verbal  nouns  in  *-om.   Similarly,  the  absolutive  in  -tva  (and  its 
variants  -tvi  and  -tvaya )  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  (instrumental) 
case  forms  of  verbal  noxins  in  -tu-.   (Cf.  e.g.  Renou  1930:391,  fn.  1,  for 
both  of  these  connections.)  As  for  the  suffix  -yj  (henceforth  written  -ya), 
Edgerton  (155:61*)  plausibly  argued  that  in  light  of  the  predominant  long  -a 
found  in  Vedic ,  also  this  suffix  must  be  considered  instrumental  in  origin. 
The  existence  of  Avestan  infinitives  in  (instrumental)  -ya  (cf.  Reichelt 
1909:200)  makes  it  likely  that  also  this  suffix  is  of  verbal-noun  origin. 

As  for  the  usage  of  these  forms,  -am  occurs  already  in  the  Rig-Veda,  al- 
though often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  infinitive  in  -am  (cf.  Renou 
1930).  Also  the  absolutive  in  -ya  is  found  thirteen  times  in  the  earliest 
hymns,  and  ca.  100  times  in  the  whole  of  the  Rig-Veda  (Renou  19^0).  Only  the 
forms  in  -tvI  and  -tva(ya)  are,  according  to  Renou  (19^0),  limited  to  the 
late  or  middle  portions  of  the  Rig-Veda.   In  light  of  the  precedinr  discus- 
sion, however,  one  may  wonder  whether  we  are  here  deeding  with  a  significant 
or  accidental  gap  in  the  attestations.  Morphologically,  -tva  (etc.)  is,  from 
the  synchronic  point  of  view.  Just  as  isolated  as  (-an, )  -ya  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  absolutive  forms.  All  of  these  forms  have  the  appearance  of  in- 
herited archaisms,  rather  than~recent  innovations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  specific  syntactic  uses  of  the  Sanskrit  absolut- 
ives do  show  certain  innovatory  developments.  As  Renou  (19^*0)  observed,  the 
typical  value  of  the  Rig-Vedic  absolutives  is  one  of  accompanying  circum- 
stances. The  antecedent  (and  subordinating)  value  of  the  absolutives  in 
-tva  (etc.)  and  -ya  is,  in  the  Rig-Veda,  rare  and  limited  to  late  portions. 
This  value  appears  above  all  in  the  descriptions  and  commentaries  of  the 
ritual  found  in  the  later  Vedic  prose,  where  this  value  helps  to  clearly  es- 
tablish the  sequence  of  ritual  actions  (cf.  also  Renou  1956n:U6).   It  is  al- 
so at  this  point  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  that  the  later  pattern  of 
'chains'  of  absolutive  clauses  (followed  by  a  single  clause  with  finite 
verb)  seems  to  emerge  for  the  first  time.   In  earlier  texts,  such  'chains' 
do  not  seem  to  be  found. 

Though  the  development  of  an  antecedent  value  for  an  original  'concomit- 
ant' absolutive  is  an  innovation,  this  development,  and  the  priniacy  of  the 
concomitant  value  is  wholly  Indo-European  in  nature.   In  most  of  tTTe  IE  lan- 
guages, the  concomitant  value  seems  to  be  the  more  basic  or  orip:inal  one  (or 
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even  the  only  one  found),  while — as  in  Sanskrit — the  antecedent  value  is  sec- 
ondary. Cf.  concomitant  Lat.  habendo  'having'  =  Fr.  ayant  vs.  French-only 
ay ant  eu  'having  had'  (with  ayant  in  the  latter  construction  forrcally  pre- 
sent-tense, i.e.  concomitant);  similarly  E  going  :  having  gone.  Cf.  also 
Mod.  Gk.  klaiontas  '(a-)crying'  vs.  dialectally  restricted,  analogical 
lusontas  'having  loosed'  (cf.  Schwyzer  19^9:637). 

As  for  the  increasingly  subordinating  and  'chain'  usage  of  the  absolut- 
ives  in  -tva  (etc.)  and  -ya,  Renou  observed  (l956a:55-8)  that  it  coincides 
with,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of,  the  general  development  away  from  (finite) 
verbal  style  and  toward  (non-finite)  nominal  style.  As  shown  earlier,  how- 
ever, this  development  is  not  likely  to  have  been  brought  about  by  (Dravid- 
ian)  substratum  influence. 

It  is  thus  by  no  means  certain  that  even  this  specific  antecedent,  sub- 
ordinating, 'chain'  aspect  of  the  Sanskrit  absolutive  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  (Dravidian)  substratum.  And  there  is  no  motivation  (or  evidence)  whatsoe- 
ever  for  attributing  the  early,  Rig-Vedic  (use  of  the)  absolutive  to  such  a 
substratum. 

k.6:     Quotative  iti :   Quotative  markers  (rather  than  subordinating,  in- 


direct-discourse markers)  may  not  be  very  common  in  the  other  IE  languages. 
However,  some  parallels  can  be  found. 

k.6.1:     Markers  of  this  sort  seem  to  be  of  three  kinds: 

(a)  'THAT'  (also  used  subordinatingly) :  Morphologically,  this  marker 
may  be  derived  from  a  deictive  or  relative  pronoun  stem  (as  in  E  that  vs. 
Fr.  que).  This  marker  is  found  e.g.  in  later  post-Homeric  Greek,  Sanskrit, 
Avestan,  Romance,  and  Lithuanian  (cf.  Schwyzer  19^9:538,  fn.2).   It  is  found 
also  in  Armenian  zi_  =  prep,  z^  +  rel.  pron.  i_  (Jensen  1959:207-8,  Meillet  193c: 
139). 

(b)  'THUS'  (also  subordinating):  Derived  from  deictive  or  relative  pro- 
noun stems,  this  marker  is  found  e.g.  in  Greek  (cf.  Hom.  h5s  ephato  'thus  he 
spoke'),  Armenian  ((e)t'e;  cf.  Jensen  1959:207-8,  Meillet  1936:139),  Iranian 
(Av.  uiti) ,  as  well  as  in  Old  Norse  (sva,  occasionally  prefixed  to  direct 
discourse).  Note  that  Sanslo-it  iti  morphologically  and  semantically  belongs 
to  this  well-established  Indo-European  category. 

(c)  A  'frozen'  form  of  the  verb  SAY,  as  in  Hitt.  -wa(r)-,  suffixed  af- 
ter the  first  constituent  of  a  direct  discourse  (DD)  and  relatable  to  wer- 
'speak';  cf.  Friedrich  1960:lU9-50,  Kronasser  19^2:70.  Note  also  Arm.  bam 
and  other  frozen  forms  of  SAY:  cf.  Jensen  1959:188,  207.  Compare  addition- 
ally Lat.  inquam,  inquit  which  may  be  infixed  after  the  first  or  second  con- 
stituent of  DD,  but  which  do  retain  their  syntactic  reference  (to  first  or 
third  singular  speakers).  Compare  also  the  common  usie  of  'pleonastic',  often 
standardized  participial  (or  participle-like)  forms  of  SAY  irbich  may  accom- 
pany DD  and  its  governing  SAY  in  many  languages,  incluc':'.-  ;-.-n~.IE  l&aguages 
(Kieckers  1915).  Note  that  the  Dravidian  and  Munda  (Austro  Asiatic)  q.uot- 
atives  belong  to  this  category. 
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As  for  categories  (a)  and  (b),  the  two  may  well  be  considered  related 
under  the  assumption  that  at  a  deep  level  of  syntax,  DD  is  embedded  in  the 
following  fashion.   (Notice  that  the  order  of  constituents  is  irrelevant  at 

this  point. ) 

SAY  +  Th  +  'Th  +  BE  +  DD 

On  the  surface,  this  configuration  may  be  realized  by  'lexicalizing'  Th  and  Wh 
either  as  manner  adverbs  (hence  'THUS'  )  or  as  a  neutral  pronominal  form  (hence 
'THAT' ).   In  addition,  by  some  kind  of  wh-is  deletion,  either  Th  +  BE  or  Wh  + 
BE  may  be  zeroed  out  (hence  e.g.  deictive  iti  vs.  rel.  hos) .   (An  alternative 
consists  of  deleting  both  Th_  and  Wh,  as  well  as  BE,  leaving  no  surface  mar- 
ker.) 

k.6.2:     There  are  thus  ample  morphological  precedents,  as  well  as  a 
(putative)  general  syntactic  motivation,  for  the  quotative  use  of  Skt.  iti 
'thus'.  At  the  same  time,  note  that  the  type  of  quotative  used  by  Sanskrit 
differs  strikingly  from  that  used  by  Dravidian  and  Hunda. 

However,  Kuiper  (l96Ta:91-^)  was  not  so  much  concerned  with  possible 
general  antecedents  and  syntactic  motivations  for  the  use  of  iti ,  but  with 
the  specific,  surface-syntactic  behavior  of  the  particle.  As  Kuiper  pointed 
out,  this  behavior  differs  from  that  of  its  Iranian  counterpart,  Av.  uiti, 
in  two  ways:   (a)  In  Avestein,  uiti  +  SAY  never  occixrs  after  DD;  it  can  occur 
only  preceding  DD  or  'inserted'  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  Rig- 
Vedic  times,  iti  +  SAY  can  occur  after  DD.   (b)  VThile  Av.  uiti  must  always  be 
a  surface  clause-mate  of  SAY,  iti  need  not  be.  According  to  Kuiper 's  count, 
there  are  already  in  the  Rig-Veda,  eleven  instances  of  SAY  +  DD  +  iti  and 
twelve  instances  of  DD  +  iti  without  SAY,  indicating  that  iti  has  begun  to 
become  ein  independent,  postpositive  quotative  particle.  And  it  is  this  use 
of  iti  which  in  Kuiper 's  view  must  be  attributed  to  Dravidian  influence. 

U.6.3:  Kuiper 's  hypothesis  contains  two  claims,  one  being  that  the  post- 
positive use  of  iti  +  SAY  is  non-Indo-European,  the  other,  that  the  unaccom- 
panied postpositive,  'quotative'  use  of  iti  is  non- Indo-European. 

h.6.h:      The  former  of  these  two  claims  can  be  more  easily  shown  to  be 

based  on  insufficient  or  inconclusive  evidence. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  Iranian  (i.e.  Avestan)  only  has  prepos- 
itive or  inserted  SAY  +  uiti ,  it  seems  equally  true  that  Iranian  has  only  pre- 
positive or  inserted  unaccompanied  SAY.   It  is,  however,  questionable  whether 
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in  either  of  these  two  respects,  Iranian  should  be  considered  to  preserve 
an  archaic  pattern  which  excludes  postpositive  SAY  (+  uiti). 

Kieckers  (1915)  gives  ample  evidence  from  many  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages both  for  prepositive  and  inserted  SAY  and  for  postpositive  SAY.  More- 
over, the  specific  pattern  (SAY)  +  DD  +  THUS  +  SAY  is  found  in  Homeric  Greek, 
where  it  serves  as  a  formula  usually  employed  to  indicate  the  end  of  a  part- 
icular DD  or  of  an  exchange  of  DD's  (such  as  a  dialogue);  cf.  . . .  kraton  d' 
epi  muthon  etelle  +  DD  +  hos  ephat '  (11.1:25-33)  'he  laid  upon  him  a  stern 
command:  "DD" ,  thus  he  spoke  ...'  Considering  that  poetic  formulae  frequent- 
ly preserve  highly  archaic  structures ,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  this  pat- 
tern is  an  archaism.  Also  elsewhere,  there  is  evidence  for  considering  post- 
positive SAY  archaic.   In  many  of  the  languages  where  it  occurs,  its  use  is 
much  less  free  (i.e.  much  more  formulaic)  than  the  use  of  preposed  or  insert- 
ed SAY.  Thus  in  the  Old  Icelandic  Egilssaga,  only  seg.ja  occurs  postpositive- 
ly  (and  only  after  short  DD),  while  segja,  maela,  spyrja,  s vara ,  kve6a  may 
occur  preposed,  and  seg.1a ,  kve6a  inserted.   Similarly,  in  Plato's  Apologia 
of  Sokrates ,  DD  +  SAY  is  the  least  common  pattern,  occurring  Just  once  (in 
Panu  ge,  e  d'hos  '"Certainly,"  he  said'). 

In  light  of  the  earlier  discussion  showing  that  verb-final  SOV  is  an 
archaic  Indo-European  construction,  but  that  verb-medial  XVY  may  be  found  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  nondirect  objects  and  the  like  can  follow  the  verb, 
it  is  possible  to  argue  that  'verb-medial'  inserted  SAY  (i.e.  DD  +  SAY  +  DD 
ctd.)  should  not  be  considered  an  independent,  third  variant,  but  rather  as  a 
derived  variant  of  'verb-final'  postposed  SAY  (i.e.  DD  +  SAY).   In  both  verb- 
medial  patterns  (i.e.  in  XVY  and  DD  +  SAY  +  DD),  it  can  then  be  argued  that 
the  surface  order  is  the  result  of  some  movement  process  (henceforth:  'parti- 
al extraposition')  by  which  all  or  part  of  certain  constituents  can  be  moved 
to  the  right  of  the  verb,  as  long  as  what  precedes  the  verb  after  partial  ex- 
traposition contains  at  least  a  part  of  the  'object  constituent'  (=  direct 
object  or  DD).  That  this  analysis  may  be  on  the  right  track  is  shovm  by  the 
fact  that,  like  actual  verb- final  DD  +  SAY,  verb-medial  DD  +  SAY  +  DD  tends 
to  have  an  archaic  appearance.  Thus,  in  Old  Icelandic  inserted  SAY  permits 
of  only  two  verbs  (segJa  and  kve6a ) ,  while  preposed  SAY  is  not  limited  in 
this  fashion.  Similarly,  in  the  Platonic  text  examined,  only  en  and  phemi 
may  occur  in  inserted  position.  Further,  the  use  of  inserted  SAY  (with  or 
without  uiti )  is  much  less  common  in  Avestan  than  that  of  preposed  (uiti  +) 
SAY."'  Finally,  note  that  the  'frozen',  archaic  Hittite  quotative  -wa(r )- , 
as  well  as  Lat.  inquam,  inquit  are  limited  to  medial  position. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  argue  that  even  Iranian  preserves  examples  of  a 

more  ' under lyingly '  (i.e.  pre-partial  extraposition)  postposed  (uiti  +) 

SAY.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  postpositive  (THUS  +)  SAY  is  a 

feature  of  Proto-Indo-European .  Considering  that  it  survived  (in  limited, 

often  specialized  fashion)  even  in  the  more  western  languages,  it  should  come 

as  no  surprise  that  it  survived  (somewhat  more  vigorously)  also  in  the 

'eastern'  Sanskrit. 
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k.6.5:     At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that, 
by  (complete)  extraposition,  already  PIE  had  acquired  a  preposed  construction 
SAY  (+  THUS)  +  DD.  This  is,  especially  in  the  'western'  languages,  the  type 
of  construction  which  is  most  productive.   However,  also  in  the  'eastern' 
languages  it  is  quite  common.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  find: 
Especially  in  the  case  of  lengthy  DD's,  postpositive  (THUS  +)  SAY  would  be 
considerably  more  awkward  emd  taxing  on  the  memory  (especially  that  of  the 
listener).   (Note  in  this  respect  that  othervrise  oven/helmingly-SOV  modern 
Indo-Aryan  languages  like  Hindi,  as  well  as  literary  (and  colloquial)  Per- 
sian, regularly  have  complete  extraposition  of  ki_  (vel  sim. )  +  DD. ) 

As  a  result  of  this  complete  extraposition,  two  major,  competing  patterns 
arose,  one  with  preposed  SAY,  the  other  with  postposed  (or  inserted)  SAY. 
Such  a  situation  often  leads  to  specializations,  and  such  a  specialization 
is  probably  found  in  Homeric  Greek,  where  postposed  SAY,  combined  with  hos 
'thus',  has  a  resumptive,  discourse-  or  dialogue-concluding  function,  while 
preposed  SAY  (without  h6s_)  does  not. 

As  it  tvirns  out,  a  similar  pattern  emerges  for  complete,  'normal'  DD  in 
Rig-Vedic  Sanskrit.   Of  the  verbal  roots  bru- ,  ah- ,  vac-,  vad-  (all  meaning 
'say,  speak,  etc.'),  and  prch-  'ask',  20  preposed  occurrences  are  found 
without  accompanying  i'ti  (vs.  5  or  6  with  iti);  on  the  other  hand,  17  post- 
posed  occurrences  are  found  with  iti  (vs.  3  without).   (That  is,  the  two 
patterns  are  more  or  less  complementary.  )  In  addition,  there  are  two  occur- 
rences of  'inserted'  SAY  +  iti  and  three  without,  as  well  as  one  instfince  of 
SAY  +  DD  +  iti  +  DD.   (Here,  the  number  of  attestations  is  too  small  to  sug- 
gest a  definite  pattern. )  Finally,  there  are  three  (or  four)  examples  of 
SAY  +  DD  +  iti. 

It  is  possible  to  account  for  this  situation  by  assuming  that,  as  in 
Greek,  THUS  +  SAY  had  a  tendency  to  be  specialized  to  postpositive  position, 
while  simple  SAY  tended  to  be  preposed.   However,  unlike  in  Greek,  this  ten- 
dency was  not  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  but — as  often  happens  in 
'analogical'  generalizations — was  coimteracted  by  a  tendency  toward  compro- 
mise, a  'blending'  of  the  two  competing  patterns,  resulting  in  preposed  SAY, 
followed  by  DD,  followed  by  postposed  iti.   (Similarly,  the  common  Homeric 
formula  SAY  +  DD  +  h5s  +  SAY  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  compromise (-cum 
specialization).)  This  explanation  of  the  Rig-Vedic  facts  would  seem  to  bet- 
ter account  for  the  pattern  found  in  the  Rig-Veda  than  Kuiper's  hypothesis 
(which  took  into  consideration  only  the  occurrences  of  (SAY  +)  iti) :  Simple 
SAY  is  heavily  favored  in  preposed  position,  iti  +  SAY  in  postposed  position, 
while  SAY  +  DD  +  iti  still  occurs  only  quite  rarely. 

This  latter,  compromise  type  of  construction,  however,  may  then  have  pro- 
vided the  nucleus  for  the  reinterpret at ion  of  iti  as  a  postposed  quotative 
marker  (no  matter  what  the  position  of  SAY).   Whether  this  happened  already 
in  Rig-Vedic  is  difficult  to  decide  merely  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  pro- 
vided by  the  extant  texts.  Tlie  prevalence  of  the  other  two  patterns,  however, 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  at  this  point  the  type  SAY  +  DD  +  iti  was  still  no- 
thing but  a  compromise,  rather  than  being  felt  as  exemplifying  an  'independ- 
ent' quotative  marker.   At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  there  are,  according  to 
my  count,  six  instances  of  DD  +  iti  without  an  overt  occurrence  of  SAY  is  not 
necessarily  evidence  for  iti  as  a  quotative  marker: 22  in  three  of  these  oc- 
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currences ,  SAY  is  clearly  'recoverable'  or  'implied'  (cf.  1:109:3  with  SAY 
implied  by  nadh-  'flehen' ;  10:115:9  with  vac--  'say'  in  the  preceding  clause; 
10:119:1  with  man-  'think'  in  the  preceding  clause).  And  in  three  further 
instances  (9:6:2,  10:71:1,  10:130:1)  we  are  dealing  \n.th  the  common  type  of 
DD  with  omitted  SAY  exemplified  by  Germ.  Und  da  kam  er  angerannt:  'Mutti, 
Mutti ,  ich  habe  gewonnen^'  'And  he  came  running  (with  the  words)  "nurmnieT 
Mummie,  I  won.'"   (Cf.  Kieckers  19l6:Ul-51  for  similar  examples  of  deleted 
SAY  in  Indo-European  and  other  languages.)  We  may  thus  assume  that  in  these 
cases,  deletion  operated  on  postposed  SAY,  leaving  the  accompanying  iti 
stranded.   (Cf.  similarly,  in  indirect  discourse,  expressions  like  Germ. 
Pass  er  das  gesagt  hat!  '(I  can  hardly  believe)  that  he  said  that',  with 
omitted  'believe'  (vel  sim. )  and  with  the  accompanying  particle  dass  left 
stranded.)  That  Rig-Vedic  had  such  a  process  of  SAY-deletion  is  shoim  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  also  instances  of  DD  without  SAY  and^  without  iti 
(e.g.  7:99:3,  10:l8:9,  10:23:2,  10:3i»:3),  where  SAY-deletiraT  apparently  ap- 
plied to  preposed  (simple)  SAY.23 

1^.6.6:  While  this  alternative  explanation  of  the  Rig-Vedic  occurrences 
of  (SAY  +)  DD  +  iti — and  of  the,  perhaps  only  post-Rig-Vedic,  reinterpret- 
ation  of  the  'stranded'  iti  as  a  quotative  marker — may  not  be  as  well  sup- 
ported by  outside  IE  parallels  as  the  postpositive  occvtrrence  of  iti  +  SAY, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unreasonable  explanation.  Moreover,  there  evident- 
ly i^  outside  IE  evidence  for  reinterpretations  resulting  in  quotative  mark- 
ers, albeit  not  involving  Th  or  Wh,  but  rather  fossilized  forms  of  SAY  (cf . 
Hittite  and  Armenian).   It  is  therefore  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Sans- 
krit reinterpretation  of  iti  as  a  quotative  marker  can  be  explained  only  by 
considering  it  substratum-induced. 

In  light  of  this  possible  alternative  explanation,  it  must  therefore  be 
concluded  that  «ven  for  the  second,  claim  of  Kuiper's  hypothesis,  (Dravidian) 
substratum  influence  cannot  be  considered  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt . 

k.J:     Caste  terminology  and  usage:  l^Jhile  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
elaborate  caste  system  of  later  Indo-Aryan  is  an  Indian  innovation,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that   (a)  as  Emeneau  himself  admitted,  the  caste  system  and 
the  corresponding  special  terminology  and  usage  is  not  pan-  or  Proto-Dravi d- 
ian,  and  that  (b)  v;hile  as  Emeneau  claims,  there  may  have  been  pre-caste 
tribal  Dravidian  antecedents  for  these  features,  there  are  likewise  pre-Indi- 
an  Indo-European  antecedents.  The  social  stratification  of  Indo-European 
society  into  three  layers — priests,  warriors,  and  commoners — may  have  con- 
siderably differed  in  detail  from  the  later  Indo-Aryan  caste  system;  but 
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after  Dumezil's  (1958)  meticulous  and  extensive  documentation,  its  existence 

in  Proto-Indo-European  times,  as  well  as  the  association  of  special  colors 

with  these  three  layers,  to  the  point  that  'color'  (Skt.  varpa- ,  Av.  pistra-) 

could  in  Indo-Iranian  come  to  mean  'social  class',  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

Moreover,  the  practice  of  referring  to  married  vromen  by  means  of  'femin- 
inized'  forms  of  their  husbands'  name  or  profession  likewise  has  Indo-Euro- 
pean antecedents  and/or  peirallels.   Cf.  the  archaic  sets  Lat.  rex  :  regina, 
Olr.  rf  :  rigain,  Skt.  t'5.'^   (or  r 5.1  an-)  :  rS.Ini;   Gk.  posis  :  potnia,  Skt. 
pati-  :  patnl- ,  Lith.  viespat (i )s  :  OLith.  wieschpatni.   In  both  of  these 
sets,  the  feminine  term  may  refer  not  Just  to  a  'female  ruler',  but  also — 
and  in  many  societies  perhaps  more  often — to  the  wife  of  the  ruler.   Cf.  also 
Hom.  Gk.  basileia,  usually  'wife  of  a  basileus  "king"'  (but  anassa,  fem.  of 
anax  'king',  means  'royal  woman').   Compare  also  Germ.   Bauer  'farmer'  : 
Bauerin ,  Backer  'baker'  :  Backerin  (etc.),  Doktor  :  Frau  Doktor  (etc.).  Up. 
Frank.  Kuno  (proper  name)  :  Kunera ,  where  in  traditional  society,  the  femin- 
ine term  usually  refers  to  the  wife  of  the  person  referred  to  by  the  mascul- 
ine term.  Finally,  compare  in  the  Rig-Veda  agni-  :  agnayi-  'Agni's  wife', 
varuga-  :  varupani-  'V's  wife',  etc.,  as  well  as  nr-  'man'  :  nSri-  'vrife'  = 
Av.  nar-  'man,  warrior'  :  nairi-  'woman,  wife,  married  woman'  (cf.  nSiri- 
vant-  'having  a  wife' ;  the  derivational  vrddhi  of  the  feminine  term  clearly 
shows  that  this  form  is  a  feminine  of  appurtenance,  defining  the  wife  as  be- 
longing to  the  man). 

In  light  of  these  Indo-European  antecedents  and/or  parallels  and  of  the 
lancertain  evidence  for  pan-  or  Proto-Dravidian  origin  of  the  feature  in  ques- 
tion, it  would  seem  well-advised  to  be  cautious  about  attributing  this  fea- 
ture to  Dravidian  influence. 

5 :   CONCLUSIONS 

5.1:  The  discussion  in  the  two  preceding  sections  has,  I  hope,  shown 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Dravidian  substratum  influence  on  Sanskrit,  especially 
on  early  Rig-Vedic,  cannot  be  considered  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.   The  features  of  nominal  style,  participles  as  finite  verbs,  and  dis- 
tributive use  of  amredita-compounds  apparently  are  not  considered  probative 
any  longer  even  by  the  advocates  of  the  Dravidian  substratum  hypothesis — 
Justifiably  so,  as  the  discussion  in  ^.1  has  shown. 

For  the  features  of  retroflexion,  SOV,  absolutives ,  and  quotative,  non- 
Dravidian  alternative  outside  sources  are  (more  or  less)  possible,  with  the 
latter  three  featiires  so  wide-spread  in  languages  like  Uralic  (SOV,  absolu- 
tives), Altaic  (id.),  Tibeto-Burman  (absolutives,  quotative),  and  Austro- 
Asiatic  including  Munda  (quotative)  that  it  would  be  extremely  arbitrary  to 
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single  out  Dravidian  as  the  only  possible  source;  cf.  3.6.  Moreover,  there 
is  now  some  reason  to  doubt  the  claim  that  retroflexion  is  inherited  in  Dra- 
vidian and  an  innovation  only  in  Indo-Aryan:  The  possibility  (approaching 
probability)  of  Dravidian  relationship  to  Uralic  and  Elamite  suggests  that 
retroflexion  is  an  innovation  of  (Proto-)Dravidian;  cf.  3.7. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  solid  Indo-European  antecedents  and/or  peir- 
allels  for  the  features  of  SOV  {U.2),  retroflexion  (it. 3),  as  well  as  for  the 
(Rig-)Vedic  uses  of  api  (U.U)  and  of  the  absolutives  (^.5)>  and  probably  al- 
so of  the  Rig-Vedic  use  (of  not  yet  quotative )  iti  {k.6).      (SOV  and  the  ab- 
solutives may,  however,  be  the  result  of  areal  influence  on  Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean; cf.  U.2.U  and  U.5.1.)  There  is  thus  no  conclusive  evidence  for  Dra- 
vidian influence  on  Rig-Vedic. 

The  case  for  post- (Rig- )Vedic  Dravidian  influence  on  Sanskrit  is  a  lit- 
tle better.  The  special  post- (Rig- )Vedic  uses  of  agi_  (2.2.5)  and  the  absol- 
utives (I+.5.2),  as  well  as  the  probably  post-Rig-Vedic  {k.6. 5)   development 
of  iti  into  a  genuine  quotative  marker  might  be  considered  evidence  for  Dra- 
vidian influence  at  that  time,  especially  considering  that  all  the  uses  of 
api  are  reconstructable  for  PDr.  •-urn  (2.2.5)  and  that  the  features  of  ab- 
solutives and  quotative  are  found  in  Uralic  and  Elamite  respectively  (3.6), 
making  it  possible  that  these  features  are  even  pre-Dravidian  in  origin. 
One  might  even  be  tempted  to  add  the  equally  late  feature  of  the  special 
caste  terminology  and  usage  which  however  is  not  pan-  or  Proto-Dravidian 
(2.2.6,  h.j).      However,  even  for  these  features  it  is  possible  to  argue  for 
native  Indo-Aryan  developments  with  at  least  some  Indo-European  antecedents 
and/ or  parallels  (U.i+;  k.6. 6;   k.j)   or,  in  the  case  of  the  absolutives,  as 
part  of  a  general,  literary  development  away  from  verbal  syntax  and  toward 
nominal  syntax  (U.5.2). 

Perhaps  the  most  important  argument  against  a  Dravidian  origin  of  the 
features  in  question,  especially  in  Rig-Vedic  times,,  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  only  no  conclusive,  independent  evidence  for  early  Dravidian/ Indo- 
Aryan  contact ,  but  that  on  the  contrary  there  is  independent  evidence  for 
early  contact  between  Indo-Aryan  and  axiother  non-IE  lajiguage  (which  is  gen- 
erally considered  not  to  be  a  likely  source  for  these  features),  namely 
Munda;  cf.  3.1-3.  This  casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  common  assumption  of 
early  Dravidian /Indo-Aryan  contact  and  the  convergence  it  is  generally  as- 
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svuned  to  have  entailed.   (Even  for  later  Sanskrit,  contact — and  thus  possible 
convergence — with  Dravidian  may  perhaps  have  been  regionally  limited;  cf. 
2.6  and  3.1.) 

Finally,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  Proto-Dravidian  did  in  fact, 
as  is  generally  assumed  (at  least  implicitly),  antedate  the  arrival  of  the 
Indo-Aryans :  cf.  3.^. 

5.2:  V/hile  it  thus  unlikely  that  there  was  early  convergence  of  Indo- 
Aryan  with  Dravidian,  this  should  not  be  iinderstood  to  imply  that  there  is 
proof  against  such  a  convergence.   I  am  not  sure  whether  and  how  such  a  proof 
could  be  established — a  common  problem  in  arguing  against  substratum  hypo- 
theses.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper 
sho\ild  encourage  a  search  for  alternative  explanations. 

Thus ,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  features  investigated  are  found  not  only 
in  the  relatively  'central'  Sanskrit  (or  Indo-Aryan),  as  well  as  in  the  Munda 
and  Dravidian  languages  to  the  south,  but  also  in  some  of  the  Tibeto-Burman 
languages  to  the  north  and  east,  in  Burushaski  to  the  north,  and  in  the  East- 
ern Iranian  dialects  to  the  northwest,  combined  with  the  sociolinguistically 
preeminent  position  traditionally  enjoyed  by  Sanskrit  in  this  area,  may  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  it  was  the  geographically  and  sociolinguistically  central 
Sanskrit  which  furnished  the  starting  point,  and  the  impetus,  for  the  spread 
of  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  features.   There  is,  in  fact,  growing  evidence 
for  Sanskrit  influence  on  the  vocabulary  of  Dravidian;  cf.  Emeneau  6  Burrow 
1962,  Burrow  &  Emeneau  1968:167.   However,  considerably  more  work  will  have 
to  be  done  in  this  area  before  even  half-way  acceptable  conclusions  can  be 
reached. 

5.3:   In  the  meantime,  there  is  at  least  some  reason  to  be  cautious  also 
in  respect  to  this  alternative  view.  For  as  noted  in  3.8  above,  the  distrib- 
utional patterns  of  Dravidian  and  (Old)  Indo-Aryan  retroflexion  are  quite 
different,  and  this  discrepancy  does  not  seem  to  be  well  accounted  for  by  a 
theory  postulating  convergence — in  either  direction.   It  may  therefore  well 
be  that  retroflexion  is  native  both  to  Dravidian  and  to  Indo-Arj-'an;  and  this 
should  perhaps  no  longer  come  as  a  surprise,  considering  how  common  and  phon- 
etically well-motivated  this  feature  is;  cf.  ^4.3.6. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  modern  geographical  distribution  of 
retroflex  segments  in  the  South  Asian  sprachbund  may  well  be  interpreted  to 
support  this  view:  As  map  3  (p.  555)  of  Ramanujan  &  Masica  1969  shows,  the 
extreme  northwest  (including  Pashto,  Burushaski,  and  Shina)  is  the  only  area 
with  distinctively  retroflex  sibilants  (and,  except  for  Pashto,  with  dis- 
tinctively retroflex  assibilated  stops).  At  the  same  time,  the  extreme 
south  (including  Tamil  and  Malayalam)  is  the  only  area  with  retroflex  contin- 
uant r.   In  addition,  the  'richest*  retroflex  systems  are  located,  again,  in 
the  ejctreme  northwest  and  in  the  extreme  south.  Considering  that  retroflex 
§_  was  the  starting  point  for  (Old)  Indo-Aryan  retroflexion  and  that  the  ex- 
treme northwest  was  the  most  original  South-Asian  home  of  (Rig-Vedic)  Sans- 
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krit ,  while  r  is  the  most  distinctively  'Dravidian'  retroflex  segment  and  the 
south  may  have  been  the  most  original  home  of  the  Dravidians  in  South  Asia 
(cf .  3T?T,  it  might  be  argued  that  these  extreme  northwestern  and  southern 
homelands  have  most  faithfully  preserved  the  original,  native  patterns  of  re- 
troflexion, while  the  vast  intermediate  territory  constitutes  the  main  area 
of  convergence,  where  the  'peculiarities'  of  the  two  different  systems  were 
'leveled  out'  (but  where  the  two  general  patterns  spread,  presumably  in  large 
measure  at  the  expense  of  the  very  different  pattern  of  Munda). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  degree  this  pattern  agrees  with 
the  distributional  patterns  of  the  other  features  investigated  in  this  paper, 
as  well  as  with  (linguistic  and  nonlinguistic )  historical  and  prehistoric 
evidence. 

5.^:   In  the  absence  of  such  further  investigations,  however,  it  seems 

preferable  to  admit  that  the  evidence  now  available  is  insufficient  either 

to  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  South  Asian  convergence  began 

as  early  as  (Rig-Vedic )  Sanskrit  times  or  to  decide  whether  the  convergence 

began  imidirectionally   (with  only  Indo-Aryan  influenced  by  Dravidian)  or  if, 

from  its  inception,  it  followed  the  mutual-influence  pattern  generally  obt- 

served  in  present-day  India. 

FOOTNOTES 

-'•Research  on  this  paper  has  in  part  been  supported  by  197^/75  and  1975/ 
76  grants  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Research  Board  and  by  a  197^/75 
grant  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society. —  Earlier  versions  of  this 
paper  were  read  at  the  197^*  Meeting  of  the  Mid-America  Linguistics  Confer- 
ence (Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Oct.  19,  197^)  and  before  the  South  Asian  Language 
Analysis  Group,  Department  of  Linguistics,  University  of  Illinois  (Nov.  11, 
19'jk) .      I  have  benefited  from  helpful  comments  and  criticisms  by  Jurgen  Dol- 
lein,  Geoffrey  Huntsman,  BraJ  B.  Kachru,  Alan  S.  Kaye,  S.  W.  Sridhar,  Syed 
M.  Syeed,  Sarah  G.  Thomason,  and  Dieter  Wanner.   I  am  grateful  also  to  Paul 
Friedrich  for  making  available  to  me  a  prepublication  copy  of  his  paper 
'The  devil's  case:  PIE  as  SVO. '  Needless  to  say,  m^   indebtedness  to  these 
friends  and  colleagues  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  they  would  all  agree 
with  every  one  of  the  claims  made  in  this  paper. 

SHowever,  on  p.  175  he  cited  Middle  Indo-Aryan  as  a  possible  source  for 
some  of  the  unexpected  Sanskrit  retroflex  consonants. 

3Assuming  that  Bhili  (or  Nahali ) ,  found  in  relic  areas  of  the  northwest 
part  of  the  Central  Mountains,  which  unlike  Dravidian  or  Munda  has  initial 
retroflex  stops,  is  a  language  isolate,  Wiist  (1957)  tried  to  account  for 
(post-RV)  words  with  initial  retroflex  stops,  such  as  thakkura- ,  as  borrow- 
ings from  Bhili.   However,  his  etymologies  (cf.  Skt.  thakkura-  'divinity, 
numen'  =  differently  nativized  sakvara-  'bull')  are  far  from  convincing. 
Moreover,  the  exact  linguistic  affiliation  or  non-affiliation  of  Kahali  is 
still  a  matter  of  controversy;  cf.  Zide  1969:^*27-8,  Kuiper  1972:292-3. 
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^Konow  (1903:^56)  also  considered  thfe  generally  observed  increase  of  1;- 
forms  (at  the  expense  of  forms  with  r)  to  be  induced  by  the  Dravidian  sub- 
stratum.  However,  in  this  view  he  seems  to  have  remained  alone.   In  addition, 
this  phenomenon  seems  to  be  more  plausibly  attributed  to  dialect  mixture  in 
Indo-Aryan;  cf.  Hock  &  Pandhaxipande  To  Appear : §3.1.2. 

5Emeneau  (195^:291-2),  to  be  sure,  questioned  the  validity  of  many  pro- 
posed etymologies,  since  the  evidence  for  Ilunda  origin  often  did  not  come 
directly  from  ilunda,  but  from  (other)  Austro-Asiatic  languages.   In  Emeneau's 
view,  the  relationship  between  Munda  and  Austro-Asiatic  had  not  been  estab- 
lished.  However,  Pinnow's  work  (cf.  e.g.  1959  and  i960)  should  have  laid  to 
rest  Emeneau's  reservation. 

"Recent  discussions,  however,  seem  to  follow  Kuiper  1967a  in  considering 
all  retroflexion  due  to  convergence. 

TErlier  publications  frequently  add  uloka-  'world'  (RV  passim).   However, 
since  Leumann's  convincing  demonstration  that  this  word  must  be  the  dissimil- 
ated  outcome  of  uru-  or  ulu-loka-  (containing  uru-  'broad,  wide'),  it  must 
be  omitted  from  the  list  of  possible  Dravidian  borrowings. 

^On  this  matter,  cf.  Hock  6  Pandharipande  To  Appear: §3.1.2-3. 

°IIote  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  nasal-prefix  form  of  the  Munda 
word  for  'plough'  found  its  way  also  into  some  Dravidian  languages;  cf.  Tarn. 
fla-fi-cil,  Kann .  ne-gal. 

9aAs  for  late  Vedic  and  Classical  ghota(-ka)-  'horse',  first  appearing 
in  the  southern  Apastamba  Srautasutra — an  alleged  Dravidianism  which  remained 
in  Modern  Indo-Aryan  (cf.  Hindi  ghoya ) — ,  Bloch  (1929:736)  wondered  how  a 
"Dravidian"  borrowing  can  have  a  voiced  aspirate.  Moreover,  he  pointed  out, 
'Horse-breeding  is  certainly  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  Deccan. '  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  word  btr  'team,  horse'  in  Egyptian,  where  the  art  of  horse 
breeding  was  known.  Also  Turkish  and  Modern  Greek  have  possible  cognates. 
There  is  thus  ample  reason  to  doubt  a  Dravidian,  or  even  an  Indian,  origin 
for  this  word. 

^^Emeneau  (ibid. 70,  fn.  10),  while  preferring  to  consider  Brahui  an 
isolated  relic  area,  does  admit  the  possibilty  that  further  work  may  show 
the  language  to  have  migrated  from  a  more  southerly  position. 

llpizzagalli's  (l929:l65-7)  argument  for  Munda  origin  of  this  feature, 
though  based  on  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  linguistic-geographical 
evidence,  can  therefore  not  be  accepted. 

l^Cf.  for  instance  the  mistakes  made  by  many  English  speakers  learning 
a  South  Asian  language. —  The  phenomenon  linder  discussion  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  nativization  of,  say,  English 
words  into  Hindi,  where  the  usual  substitution  for  the  English  alveolar  stops 
is  that  of  Hindi  retroflex  stops,  but  where  as  a  result  of  the  incommensurate 
nature  of  the  two  obstruent  systems,  there  may  be  an  occasional  vacillation 
in  favor  of  Hindi  dentals  (cf.  motar  'motor  car'  etc.  vs.  botal  'bottle'): 
Unlike  English,  which  has  alveolars  (i.e.  neither  pure  dentals  nor  retroflex- 
es ) ,  Indo-Aryan  had  dental  (or  dantamQla-  'tooth-root '-articulated)  stops. 
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ISpor  examples  of  retroflexion  in  East  Iranian  dialects,  cf.  Konov  1932: 
8-11, 3H,  and  passim,  19^*9:1^,18,25;  Morgenstierne  1958:159..  For  absolutives, 
cf.  Konow  1932:59,  Bailey  1958:lU7,lU9. 

l%cAlpin  (1975:11^)  is  sceptical  about  the  cogency  of  Tyler's  claims. 
However,  referring  to  later  literatiire  which  is  not  available  to  me,  he 
states  that  there  now  is,  also  to  his  mind,  evidence  for  the  Uralo-Dravidian 
connection. 

■'•^Krishnamurti ,  to  be  sure,  has  proposed  to  consider  what  in  Dravidian 
linguistics  normally  is  written  r  to  be  an  original  £.  However,  as  he  him- 
self admitted  (1969:318,  fn.l8) , "there  is  no  strong  empirical  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  proposal. 

^"Another  difficulty  with  the  usual  explanation  of  the  Sanskrit  retro- 
flex/dental  contrast  is  that  Dravidian  has  a  retrof lex/alveolar /dental  con- 
trast. ^■Jhy,  one  may  wonder,  did  Sanskrit  in  that  case  not  adopt  the  entire 
triple  contrast ,  rather  than  limit  itself  to  the  retrof lex/ dental  subset? 

•'•"it  should  be  noted  that  Friedrich  (in  Press)  does  make  occasional  ref- 
erences to  PIE  VSO  as  the  'angel's  case'. 

loaj  happen  to  be  a  native  speaker  of  a  clearly  retrof lex  idiolect. 

19ln  addition,  note  Thieme  19^+2:192-3  and  Wackernagel  19^2 :l6l  for  ex- 
planations of  some  of  the  instances  of  "spontaneous"  retroflexion. 

20This  is  not  to  say  that  the  'Romance'  retroflexion  has  not  been  attrib- 
uted to  substratum  influence,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  "un-Indo-E\iropean" . 
However,  already  Millardet  (1933)  recognized  that  no  known  language  could  be 
identified  as  identical  or  related  to  that  substratimi.   His  conclusion  that 
nevertheless  there  was  an  (unknovoi)  substratum,  s  'substratum  X',  is  inter- 
esting only  to  the  extent  that  it  shows  the  extremes  to  which  substratist 
"explanations"  can  go.   Contrast  this  with  Rohlfs's  (1970)  sober  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  evidence,  or  need,  for  a  substratum. 

21a1so  Avestan  has  been  believed  to  have  absolutives  (in  -am,  -tim) ;  cf. 
e.g.  Reichelt  1909:335-7-  However,  Benveniste  (1930)  has  expressed  consider- 
able doubts  concerning  the  absolutive  interpretation  of  these  forms. 

22two  further  apparent  instances  of  DD  +  iti  (without  SAY),  namely  RV 
1:191:1  and  5:52:11  are  to  n^y  mind  too  imcertain  or  unusual  to  be  included 
as  evidence.   In  1:191:1,  iti  follows  after  each  of  two  apparently  conjoined 
words  (dvav  iti  plugi  iti).  A  quotative  iti  should  follow  the  entire  DD. 
Are  we  here  dealing  with  deictic  iti,  used  as  an  emphasizer  (i.e.  'two  (sic) 
plu§is  (sic)')  ?  As  for  5:52:11,  Geldner  (l951:ad  loc.  )  states  that  'Man- 
ches  ist  dunkel'  in  this  verse. 

23There  are  finally,  for  the  verbs  examined,  also  three  instances  of 
'mixed'  syntax,  with  Ace.  +   DD  {+   iti)  +   SAY  (etc.)  instead  of  Ace.  +  Ace. 
{+   iti)  ■♦■  SAY  (as  if,  in  English,  one  were  to  say  They  call  him  'Thief  in- 
stead of  They  call  him  a  thief).   In  these  mixed  constructions,  we  find  one 
occurrence  each  of  Ace.  +   "DD"  +  iti  +   SAY  (8:92:2),  Ace.  +   SAY  +   "DD"  +  iti 
(9:lllt:l),  and  "DD"  +   iti  +   SAY  ■•■  Ace.  (5:6l:8;  passive,  hence  Ace.  ->  Mom.). 
In  addition,  there  are  four  other  'mixed'  constructions  in  which  Ace.  +  SAY 
is  follOT/ed  by  a  more  genuine  DD  (as  if  E  They  say  him  'He  is  a  thief) , 
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namely  Ace.  +  SAY  +  DD  (U: 38:9c,d) ,  Ace.  +  SAY  +  "DD"  +  DD  +  iti,  (l:l6U:15a, 
b).  Ace.  +  SAY  +  DD  +  iti  (2:12:5a,b  (2x)).   These  'mixed'  types  are  too 
sparsely  attested  to  suggest  a  definite  pattern  and  ex-planation.   However, 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  occurrence  of  iti  with  all  three  instamces  of  "DD" 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  non-occurrence  of  iti  vmuld  lead  to  opaque 
surface  constructions  of  the  type  Ace.  +  Norn.  +  SAY  which  would  be  apparent 
counterexamples  to  the  rule(s)  producing  normal  Ace.  +  Ace.  +  SAY. 
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SEMANTIC  FEATURES   INDUCING  THE  GERMAiHC  DENTAL  PRETERIT  STEf-' 
Irmengard  Rauch 


1.        The  bifurcation  of  the   Germanic  verb   into        strong  and  weal;   classes 
has   convinced  most  Germanic  linguists  since  Grimm  over  a  centurj^-  and  a  half 
ago     that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Germanic  verb  system  is   pre- 
cisely preterits  by  ablaut   as   opposed  to  preterits  by  dental  suffix. 
Accordingly,   the   subsequent    literature   is    replete  with,    on  the  one  hand, 
studies  seeking  the  phonological  provenience  of  the  dental  in  the  veak 
preterit     and,   on  the  other  hand,  theories  explaining  the   ablaut  alterna- 
tion in  the  strong  classes   IV  through  VII,  which,  like  the  dental  preterit, 
are   Judged  by  some   scholars   to  be   a  Germanic   innovation.      Tlius  ,  I'e  may 
presently  follow  the   ongoing  discussion  between  Hammerich   (196^;)    and  Bech 
(1972)   on  the  phonological-morphological  origin  of  the  dental  preterit.      In 
the  case  of  the  strong  verb  we  may  look  e.g.   to  the  recent  statement  by 
Barnes   and  Esau  (1973:8)  that  the   ablaut  pattern    'became  phonologically 
determined  in  Germanic' 

V7ithti)Ose  currently  studying  the  Germanic  verb  vrho  extrapolate  beyond 
the  phonological-morphological  problems   into  the  area  of  cause,  we   find 
Grimm's  structuralism  v;ell  attested.      For  example,  Hiersche   (l968:ii03) 
speaks  of  a  hole  in  the  system,  caused  by  the  original  perfects  becoming 

presents   in  the  case  of  the  groun  of  preterits  known  as  the  preterit-present 

2 
verbs.        On  rare  occasion,  ho\;ever,  v;e  do  find  in  the  literature  arguments 

considering  the   Germanic  verb  teleologically.      Not   surprisingly  we  can  ex- 
pect  such   an   approach   from  Kurylo\-ricz  who,   in  fact,  writes    (I96U  rl26-7)  : 
'The   real  problem  is  not  the  origin  of  the  dental  suffix  but  the  functional 
(semantic)   difference  between  the  Germanic  strong  preterit,  going  back  to 
an  IE  perfect,   and  the  dental  pret.  ,  whatever  its   origin. '     There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  semantic  question   is   the  ultimate,  but  we   must  temper  it  by 
the   realization  that  meaning  and  form  are   after  etll  commensurate,   and  we 
cannot  divorce  the  latter  from  the   former.      Accordingly,   the  primary  purpose 
of  this   paper  is  to  isolate  and  identify  semantic  features  underlying  the 
Germanic  dental  preterit,  which  hitherto  have  been  given,   if  any,  unsystem- 
atic  and  vague   representation   in  the   literature.      Secondly,  we  v^ill   intro- 
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duce   a  principle   in  word  formation   as  the  semantic  transform.ation  inducing 

3 
the  dental  preterit. 


2.      In  an   article    'The  Germanic  dental  preterit,   language  origin  and  lin- 

giiistic  attitude'    (Rauch  1972b)  we  support  the  lE-t V-     nominal  suffix 

derivation  of  the  dental  for  the  weak  preterits,  which  vras   formvilated  by 

Begemann  in  1873  and  extended  by  Brugmann  in  191!+.      Support   of  the  voice- 
it 
less   dental  rests  primarily  on  semantic-eyn tactic  grounds     and  not   at   all 

on   the   fact   that  the  phonological  IE  *t_  is    conveniently  simple.      That   is, 
derivation  of  the  dental  preterit   from  *t_  evokes  but   one  phonological 
anomaly,  namely,  the  set  of  five   (OE  haefde    'had' ,   OE  hogde    'thought', 
OS  libda    'lived',   OS  sagda   'said',   OHG  dolt  a   'suffered')  V7est   Germanic, 
possibly  also  North  Germanic  preterits  with  labial  or  velar  plus  voiced 
dental.      If  this   is  not   a  dialect  problem,   in  which  case  the  anomaly  may 
not  rest   just  as  well  with  most   Old  High  German  and  the  Gothic  reflexes,   a 
general  Indo-European  rule  may  apply.      In  that   case  the  inverse  of  (Meillet)   - 
Lehmann's   (19^1:^2)   morphological  principle,  which  constrains  ablaut  to  roots 
without  stem^ forming  suffixes,  would  shovr  these  anomalies  to  have  an  under- 
lying vocalic  stem  suffix,  provided  extension  of  the  root  by  stem  vowel 
predates  that  by  dental. 

Rather  than  the  phonology  of  the  dental  suffix   ,  the  phonology  of  the 
root  of  the  preterit  verb   is   of  interest,  but  as   a  semantic  sign.      Zero  or 
5_  grade   ablaut  with  secondary  accent  is   characteristic  of  the  root  of  most 
weak  verbs   as  well  as  of  the  preterit-present  verbs.      This   is  not  the  case, 
ho\7ever  with  the  remaining  two  sets,  W.    Gmc.    *ao-    'do,   cause'    and  Gmc.*wel- 
'will,  have  the  intention',  which  represent   a  heavy  base  and  e-  grade-  ablaut, 
respectively.     We  shall  see,  nevertheless,   that  these   differences   are  not 
irreconcilable   and  accordingly  the   four  sets   are  dominated  by  a  \iniform 
preterit.      In  fact,  some  of  the  features   of  the  \reak  verbs   are,  from  this 
vieT'rpoint,   residual  in  a  few  strong  verb   sets;    once   again  we  experience, 
gratifyingly  so,   a  synchronic  linguistic  bifurcation  which  is  not  at   all 
clean-cut. 

For  instance,   it  is  noteworthy  that  the  verba  pura,  with  supposed 
genetic  class  VII   reduplication,   intersect  vrith  the  weak  verbs,  especially 
in  North-West  Germanic.      Thus   IE  bhow-    'dwell'    appears   in   Old  High   German 
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with   a  preterit   in   dental,  but  a   (1.3.    sg.    indie),   and  in  -r- ,  biruun 
(3.    pi.    indie.)     together  with  a  reconstructed  past  participle  in  -n_, 
gibiian .      The  Old  Norse  paradigm  is  strong,  e.g.   bio  (1.3.    sg.   pret.    indie.) 
with  a  reconstructed  weak  present  bauad^g   (Jasanoff  1973:866  fn.    I6),  vhile 
Go.   bauan  has   all  weak  paradigms  but   for  the   3-    sg.    pres.    indie,   bauij; , 
(ef.    further  Rauch  19T2b :222-3).      This   is   different   from  the   alternation   of 
etymologic  ally  related  forms  vrhich  have  been  cleanly  restructured  in  the 
grammar,  as  e.g.    Go.    sat j an    'set'  beside   Go.    sitan    'sit'.        On  the  surface 
the  Germanic  reflexes   of  IE  bhou-     have   an   analojTue  rather  in  the  generaliza- 
tion process  vrhich  children  use  in  acquiring  past  tense  forms   for  I'odern 
English,  e.g.,  where  so-called  regular  and  irregular  forms   co-exist 
(Cazden  1973:238),     Mo  inference  is  thereby  made   about  distinctions  :rhich 
existed  in  the  genetic  prehistory  of  the  Germanic  reflexes  of  IE  bhou-. 

We  suggest  that  the  historical  heteroclitic ,    i.e.    many  stemmed,  verb 
forms  had  become  frozen  before  the  paradigm  restructuring  which  resulted 
in  the  strong  and  weak  division.        This   is   in  accord  with  our  reconstruction 
( 1972b :22U)    of  the  Pre-Germanic  verb  paradigmatics   as  a  system  of  few  finite 
forms  together  vdth  allied  nominal  forms.      In  effect,  the  strong  and  veak 
roots  shared  the  possibility  of  the  same  suffixes  aa  well  as  of  the  same 
ablauts.     We  refer  to  Kurylaricz's    (196U:126)  statement:      'The  historical 
system  of  Goth,   bairan :  bar;   gabairan :   gabar  is   responsible  for  the 
DISAPPEARANCE    [emphasis   mine]   of  the  dental  preterit   in  strong  verbs.  '      V'ith 
regard  to  the  ablaut  v;e  might   ask  why  the  v.'eak  verbs  did  not  make  use  of 
the  strong  vowel  alternations   as   found  in   classes  VI   and  VTI  in  particular, 
which  are,   for  the  most  part,   compatible  vrith  their  root  ablaut.      In  fact, 
the  defective   ablaut  of  the  preterit-present  verbs   is   considered  to  be 
residual. 

3.     Accordingly,   it  must  be   conceded  that  the  origin  of  the  dental  preterit 
is  not  phonologieally  based.      That   it  is   somehow  motivated  through  restruc- 
turing of  the  Indo-European   aspect  system  is  the  p'eneral  direction  toward 
which  non-phonological  hypotheses  tend.  In  Kur^'lo','icz' s    (above)   theor:,'', 

the  dental  suffixed  to  an  ablauting  root   replaced  the  Indo-European 
imperfect,   so  that  *burpo(a)     opposed  *bar  by  the  distinction    'simultaneity' 
versus    'anteriority'.      Through   a  new  aspect   opposition,    -ga-bar  came  into 
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contrast  with  *bar,  the   first    'perfective',  the  second  na^r    'imperfective' 
and  no  longer  distinct   from  ^buri3o(n)  but  merging  semanticallj'-  with  it  in 
allo-relationship  (I96i+:126-T).      If  we  categorize  the  semantic  opposition 
transitive:      intransitive  as  belonging  to  the  general  category  aspect,   as 
Brugmann  wo;xld  allow  (l9l6:69),  the  theory  of  Watkins   (1062:^10)   is   like- 
wise built  on  aspectual  development.     Based  on  the   fact  that   intransitivity 
and  passivity  are  equivalent,  Watkins  points   out  that  the     -to-  participial 
suffix  when  joined  to  a  transitive  root  yields   a  passive  stem,  but  is 
neutralized  when  joined  to  an  intransitive  root.      The  latter  is  the  case  of 
*-to-  joined  to  the  preterit-present  verbs   and  to  the   class   one  wealc  verbs 
v;ith  root  final  consonant,   for  which  Watkins    (Uh)   claims    'an  intransitive 
sense  prevails ' . 

The   immediate  question   is  why  the     -to-  participial  suffix  and  not  the 

•X 

-no-  participial  suffix  is  the  effective  suffix,  if  both  possibilities 
existed  in  the  Pre-Germanic  verb  paradigm.     VJatkins    (1962:^+2)  writes:      'Tlie 
significant   fact  is  that  in. . .Germanic  the   distribution  of  the  aorist/pret- 
erit  forms   in     -t-   follovrs  exactly  the  distribution  of  the  participle  in 

-to-;  where  the  participle  is   in     (e/o)no-,   there  is  no  aorist   or  preterite 

in  -t_-.  '     We  must   realize  that  this   is   a  statement  of  the  results   of,  not  of 

the  reason  for  the  bifurcation.      In   fact,  Brugmann   (l906:65l)   assigns     -to- 

and     -no-  the  same  meaning  when  he  writes  that  they    ' . . .besagten,  dass  etwas 

von  einem  Vorgang  betroffen  und  durch  ihn  in  einen  gewissen  Zustand  geraten 

ist.  ' 

«- 
To  \anite  all  verbs  with  a  preterit  by  dental  through  the  IE  -to-  suffix 

req\iires  the  mechanism  of  massive   analogy,  if  the  preterit-presents   and  the 

root  consonant-final  j_-stem  s,  under  25  in  number,    'represent  the  original 

channel'    and  vere    'imitated'   by  the  weak  verbs   as  Watkins  holds ( 1962 : Ui(-5 ) . 

It  is  possible  that  the  preterit-presents  had  a  high   functional  yield,   and 

even   if  they  did  not,  which  Watkins   seems  to  imply   (it?),   he  does  not  explain 

what  cause  the  weak  verbs  would  have   for  imitating  them  and  the  handful  of 

j_-stems.      In  short,  this   is   an  analogy  begging  for  justification.      It  is 

questionable  vfhether  it  would  be  fruitful  to  pursue  this   analogy  directly 

with  the  few  rules    for  the  operation   of  analogy  that  we  have  at   our  disposal. 

It  seems   to  me,   rather,   that  we  should  take   a  closer  look   at   the   stems   of  the 

weak  verbs    as  well  as   at  the   dental  suffix  itself.      Morever,  the   analogy  routs 
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woiild  eventually  lead  to  this   same   close   look. 

h.      As  vas   pointed  out   in   sect.    2,  most  v;eak  verbs    and  the   preterit-present 
verbs   ( cf .    sect.    1  and  fn.   2  above)   can  be  equated  on  phonological  grounds. 
The  Germanic  root  *wel-  and  the  West   Germanic  root  *do-  complete  the  inven- 
tory of  groups  with  a  preterit  by  dental.      Historical  grammars  divide  the 
weak  verbs   into  four  classes   according  to  the  stem  suffixes   Gr.c.    ^ja/,:i/i , 
o^,   sd,   and  no.     Ecu-rever y  to  a  considerable  extent  this  traditional  classi- 
fication is   semantically  arbitrary.      For  example,  within  Gothic  v;e   find  CI. 
1  huggrjan    'to  hunger'    denominative  to  Go.    hGhrus    'hunger'  beside  CI.    2 
gredon    'to  hunger,  be   greedy'    denominative  to  gredus    'hunger'.      Across   dia- 
lects  varied  class  marking  occurs,  thus   the  verb  meaning    'to  stone'   belongs 
to  CI.    2   in   Old  High   German,   steingn,  but   to  CI.    1   in   Gothic,   stain j an. 
And  again  within   Gothic,  the  verb    'to  hear'    is  heteroclitic,  thus  h  aus  j  an 
(Cl.    1)    and  hausjCn   (cl.    2).      Accordingly,  the   stem  extension   of  a  veak 
verb  yields  no  absolute  information   as  to  its   origin,  nor  does  the  reverse 
hold,  i.e.,  the  supposed  semantic  origin  does  not  automatically  relate  to  a 
certain  stem  suffix.      Moreover,  we  reiterate  that  some  of  the  features  of 
weak  verbs,  e.g.    root  extension  by  nasal,   are  shared  by  strong  verbs    (cf. 
sect.    2  above).      Ho\/ever,   for  the  purpose  of  extracting  semantic   features 
of  the  weak  verbs  we  may   accept  the  traditional  stem  classification  as   a 
point  of  departure: -^-^ 

Cl.l  weak  =    [denominative,   causative,  iterative,   in- 
tensive ,.  . .  ] 


For  example:      [denominative!-:     Go.    timr,^ an 
'to  bulld'to  ORG  zimb-^.r   'wood'  ;    [causative]: 
Go.    sat  J  an    'to  set'    to  Go.    sit  an    'to  sit'; 
[iterative,  intensive]:   Go.    g'Sl.lan'to  greet' 


C1.2  ireak  =    [demoninative ,   instrumental  implications, 

ca\asative,   deverbative,   intensive,   iterative,.. 

For  example:      [denominative]:      OHG  f is  con    'to 
fish'    to  OHG  fisc    'fish';    [instrumental  impli- 
cations]:     OHG  spomSn    'to  hit  with  the   feet' 
or  OHG  rotdn   to  play  with   a  fiddle' ;    [causa- 
tive]:     OHG  namnon    'to  name';    [deverbative, 
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intensive]:     OHG  sprangcn    'to  bubble,  boil'' 
to  OHG  springan    'to  spring.  Jump' ;    [inten- 
sive,  iterative]:     Go.  wlaiton   'to  look  round 
about' . 


CI.  3  weak  =      [deverbative  ,  intransitive,   stative,  medial, 

denominative  ,   inchoative  , . .  .  ] 

For  example:      [deverbative]:      OHG  irer'Sn    'to 
last,   continue'    to  OHG  vresan    'to  be';      [in- 
transitive, stative,  me  di  al  ] :      ON  Tpegja   'to 
be  silent';      [denominative,    inchoative]:      OHG 
fOlgn 'become  rotten'   to  OHG  ful  f-otten'. 

Cl.U  weak  =      [deverbative,  denominative,   intransitive,  medial, 

inchoative,  passive,...] 

For  example:      [deverbative,  passive]:     Go. 
usbruknan   'to  be  broken'    to  Go.   brikan    'to 
break'  ;    [intransitive,  medial]:      Go.    andbundan 
'to  loosen  oneself;'    [denominative,   inchoative]: 
Go.   svinl>nan    'to  become  strong'   to  Go.    swirls 
'strong'  . 

Pret.-pres.     =  [iredial,  passive,  stative,   intensive,   iterative, 

intransitive ,   completive ,. . . ] 

For  example:      [medial,  passive]:     OE  sceal   'I 
(have  determined  for  nyself ,  taken  upon  myself; 
it  is    appointed  to  me)   shoiild' ;      [stative, 
intensive,  iterative]:     Go.   man    'I  thinli   (and 
ccrtinue  to  have  in  mind)';      [intransitive]: 
OS   dbg    'it   is   useful' ;      [completive]:      ON  veit 
'I   (have  seen  and)  know'. 

Gmc.    *we  1-       =  [medial,   a\ixi li ary  , . .  •  ] 

For  example:      OS  ef  thu  uuilt  hnigan  te  mi    'if 
you  have  the  intention  to  bow  to  me'    (Heliand). 

WGmc.    *do-         =    [medial,   cai;isative,    auxiliary,...] 

For  example:      [causative,   auxiliary]:      OE  lifian 
ic   do   'I   cause  to  live'    (Regius   Psalter);    [medial, 
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auxiliary]:      MHG  daz  si   uns   tuon  bevarn    'that 
they   (semantically  empty  tyon)  protect  us' 
Walther  von   der  Vogelweide). 

Ihe  semantic  features  of  the     -to-  suffix  alone  do  not   appear  sufficient 
to  correlate  with  many   found  in  the  weak  stems.      In  the  literature  on  the 
dental  preterit,  the  IE     -ta-  suffix  (Prokosch  1939:197)   and  the  IE     -ti- 
suffix  (Collitz  1912:103-^)  have  been  brought   into  configuration  with     -to-. 
Bech  (1963:3-^,   35)   employs   all  three  suffixes   for  the  dental  preterit,  but 
on  the  basis  of  adjective  and  noun  congeners  to  the  vreak  verbs   formed  irith 
these  suffixes.      The   three  suffixes   shcr.-r  the   following  semantic   features: 

IE  *-to-     =      [nominalization,  medial,  stative,   completive,...] 

For  example:      IE  klutd^s    'heard,  famous'    OK 
flck  'flood'. 

IE  *-ta-     =      [nominalization,   iterative,   intensive,   stative,...] 

For  example:      [nominalization,  stative]:      Go. 
junda   'youth';    [iterative,   intensive]   Lat. 
,1  act  are    'to  thro^r  frequently'. 

IE  *-ti-     =      [nominalization,  stative,   completive,...] 

For  example:      IE  *datis    'gift',   OS  thurft    'nec-J'. 

Hiere  is  no  doiibt  that    [medial]   is  the  semantic  feature  minimal  to  each 
set.      In  Cl.l  v;eak    [causative]  relates   semantically  to  the    [medial];    in  CI. 2 
weak    [instrumental,   causative];   CI.  3  weak    [intransitive,   stative,  medial]; 
Cl.i*  weak   [intransitive,  passive];   in  the  Pret-pres.    [medial,  passive, 
stative,  intransitive];   Gmc.    *we_l-    [medial];  VfGmc.    *d5-    [medial,   causative], 
and  in  the  suffixes    [stative]    (cf.    Rauch  forthcoming). 

Many  roots   of  the  dental  preterits   intersect.      CI.  3  vreak  in  particular 
has   cognate   forms  with  the  Pret. -press,   verbs    (Rauch  19T2b:223);    fxirther 
Cl.l  and  Cl.U,  e.g.    Go.   hailjan    'heal':  gahailnan   'be  healed',   CI. 3  and 
Cl.H,  e.g.   Go.  weihan    'make  holy':  weihnan    'become  holy',   Cl.l  and  Gmc. 

*wel-.  Go.  waljan    'choose':  wiljan    'will,  have  the  intention',  and  CI. 2 

12 
and  Pret.-pres.    Go.    gaweis5n    'to  visit':  witan    'kncn-?'.  These  verbs   differ 

by  suffix,  the   last  two  sets  by   ablaut,    and  the   last   set  by  suffix  also. 
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In  the  preterit  they   are  one  set  by  virtue  of  the  dental,  which  must  ':e 
compatible  with  some   common  feature  or  set  of  features   in  the  stems  with 
vrhich  it  unites. 

In  close  relationship  are  the  features    [nominal],    [stative]   and 
[completive].      The  four  classes   of  weak  verbs   all  contain  noun  cognates. 
Arg\ments  have  been  made  for  vmderlying  nominalization  in  soms  weaii  verbs, 
e.g.   Eng.    drench  which  Hirt  (1932:173) ^   referring  to  Grassman,   considers  to 
be  derived  from  a  string  like    'ich  gehe   (mit  den  Tieren)    zum  Trinken,    zxir 
Tr&ike.'      Gmc.    *wel_-  and  VfGmc.    *do-   function   as   auxiliaries   in  nominalizations . 
The  preterit-present  verbs  have  genetically  underlying  the  Indo-European 
perfect,   itself  denominative   in  origin  and  closely  allied  to  the  Indo- 
European  middle  (Kuryiowicz  196U:6l-3,  Watkins  1969:105-6,  Jasanoff 
1973:863).      Semantically  the  preterit-presents  signal  a  state  resulting 
from  completed  action,   i.e.    an   action   in  the  past,  whence   the   feature 
[completive].      According  to  Hirt   (l928:chap.    ih)   the   feature    [intensive] 
is    also  integral  to  the  history  of  the  Indo-European  perfect.      However, 
most  striking  for  our  data  is   the  generalization  in  the  Indo-European 
perfect  which  relates   the  semantic  features    [stative,   completive,  medial]. 
The  three  dental  suffixes  unite  in  one  set  through,   at   the  least,    [nominal] 
and   [(rnedial)-stative]   features;  here  we  exploit  the  generalization  that  in 
Germanic  the  nominally  derived  adjective  and  no\in  tend  to  be  stative  in 
meaning   (cf.    Rauch  1972b :223).      The  semantic  feature  paths   of  the  verb  stems 
and  of  the  dental  suffixes  not  only  cross  but  merge   in  those  features 
categorial  to  the  genus  verb  viz.   voice,   aspect,   and  tense  semantic  features. 
We  may  sketch  the  intersection  of  the  features  by  circles   rather  than  a  tree 
relationship,  somewhat  like  the  following   (Fig.    l) :. 
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Figure  1 

5.      In    'The  Germanic  dental  preterit,...'    (1972)  we  traced  the  nominal 
generation  of  the  Germanic  preterit  in  dental.      In  the  present  paper  we 
have  isolated  semantic  features   in  the   components  of  the   compound  pret- 
erit  formation.      Specifically,  we   distinguish   the  primary  features  blending 
the  tvro  components   to  be  the  semantic  features    [medial,  nominal,   stative, 
completive];    [medial]   is  the  most  natural  feature.      The  compound  which  is 
the  denteil  preterit  is   accordingly  induced  by  a  word  formation  transfor- 
mation which  conjoins   components  that  are  semantically  redundant  T-rith 
respect  to  each  other  in   categorial  features   leading  to  grammaticalization. 
Shared  aspect,  tense,   and  voice  semantic   features   characteristic  of  the 

verb  underlie  the  two  components  of  the   compound  I'rtiich  is  incorporated 

13 
into  the  grammatical  paradigm  of  the  verb  as  the  preterit  stem. 

FOOTNOTES 


Grimm's   classification   (Deutsche  Grammatik,   l8l9:558)  was   actually 
in  reaction  to  the  synchronic  description  of  some  grammars  of  his  time 
which  considered  the  dental  preterit   as  the  unmarked  type   (Prokosch  1939:l6o), 

2 
Of.    Grimm  (l822:85l)    ' . . . zehn  verba  manpeln  ganzlich  der 
praesentialflexion ,  verleihen  aber  der  steurken,  ablautenden  form  ihres 
praet.   bedeutung  des   praesens  lind  bilden  dann   ^  die  bedeutting  des  praet. 
eins  nach   schwacher  form. ' 
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3 
The  present  paper  is  the  further  development   of  Fauch  1972a. 

It 
Begemann-Brugmann  consider  the  dental  preterit   as   derived  essentially 

from  preterit  participles   in  IE  *-to-  which  relate  to  present   stems   in  IE 

*-to-  and  in  turn   to  adjectives    and  nouns   in  IE  «-tV-.      The  participle 

functioned  as   a  finite  verb  or  in  paraphrasis   according  to  well-attested 

Indo-European  habits    (cf.    Rauch  19T2b ,  pp.    225-6). 

The  principal  opposition  theory  to  the  voiceless   dental,  the  theorj^ 
of  Grimm  and  others ,  is  that  the  dental  preterit  is  to  be  generated  from 
a  periphrastic  base,  most  popularly  containing  the   Indo-European  root 
*dhe"-    'set'.      While,  on  the  whole,  neither  the  *t.  or  •■•dh  theories   are 
simple,   i.e.    they  involve  a  principally  phonological-morphological  con- 
figuration, the  more   recent  composition  theories   (e.g.   Wagner  I960, 
Sehrt   1961,  Watkins  1962,  Meid  1971)   appear  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
nineteenth   and  early  twentieth  centuries  by  effecting  a  compromise  with  the 
*t^  theories . 

Particularly  provocative  is  the   fact  that  the  preterit  singular 
inflection  of  the  Old  Norse   verba  pura  in  -r-  is    identical  with  that   of  the 
weak  preterit  but   for  the   dental.      At  least   syn chronically  the  dental  and 
the  -r-  have  the  same  meaning.      If  the  Norse  -r-  is,   in  turn,  related  to 
the  Old  High  German  preterit   in  -£-  we  get  close  to  a  laryngeal  derivation 
on  the   dental;   cf.    fn.    12  below. 

7 
We  are,  by  the  way,   greatly  deceived  if  we  generalize  that   strong  verbs 

tend  to  decrease  in  the  history  of  Germanic  on  the  basis   of  our  knowledge 

of  Contemporary  English  or  German.      Wilmanns   (1899=^3)   records  substantial 

data  for  strong  verbs  which   are   first   cited  in  Middle  High  German,   suggestino; 

they  are   innovations   and  not  just   accidentally  uncited  previously.      Obviously 

a  different  semantic  mechanism  functioned  in  the  grammar  of  Middle  High 

German  than   in  New  High  German. 

Q 

The  morphemic  variations   are   analogous  to  certain  variations  on  the 
phonological  leveln  cf.    '...a  prelude  to  phonological  change  e.g.,   is   allo- 
phonic  swarming  which  settles   down  to  a  petrified  emic   construct'    (Rauch 
forthcoming). 

9  / 

According  to  historical  grammars,  the  Germanic  weak  verbs   (cf.    sect. 

h  below)    represent  present  stem  types,   e.g.    stems   in  Gmc.    *-.j  a- ,   in  nasal, 

denominatives    (Brugmann  19l6:i+8,   51 5   ^+78)  which  v;ere   restricted  to   a 

present  stem  only,   i.e.  ,  they  had  no  related  aorist   stems  nor  a  perfect 

stem.      On  the   other  hand,   the   characteristically  ablauting  preterit   of  the 

strong  verbs   (cf.    sect.    1)   reflects   an  Indo-European  perfect   stem   (Polome 

196i+: 879-880).      Hirt   (1928:301)    divides    all  Indo-European  verbs   into  strong: 

weak,  or  primary:    secondary,  on  the  ba^is   of  multiple  stems,  the  first 

containing  present,   aorist,   and  perfect   stems,   the  second  noun-related 

present  stems   only.      The  division   is  not   clean-cut;  witness   Hirt's     'starke 

Verben  Jungerer  Schicht ,'    which  lack  a  perfect  stem  and  the  strong  aorist 

stem  (p.    311).      Although  we  observe  the  correlation   strong  verb:   multiple 

stem,  weak  verb:    single  stem,  we   do  well  to  irithhold  priority  in  origin  on 

this  basis,   since   finite   iise  of  participles   as  well  as  periphrastic  tense 

formations   date  back  to  Indo-European   times    (cf.    fn.    h) . 
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So,   e.g.    Makaev  (196I+: 29-30)  writes:       'The   architectonically  simple 
verbal  peiradigmatics  of  Early  Germanic,  based  on  the  opposition  infect/ 
perfect,  was  no  longer  functional   in   Late   Germanic,  where   it  was   replaced 
by   a  more   complex  scheme  based  on   the  opposition   present/preterit,  vrhich 
carried  a  temporal  rather  than   an   aspectual  relevance.      In  the  verbal   sub- 
system of  Common  Germanic  this   found  expression   in  the   creation  of... the 
Germanic  dental  past. ' 

The    features   given   are  not  necessarily  exclusive  or  minimal. 
Redundancies   axe  not  to  be  removed  within  a  set   or  across  sets  for  the 
purposes   of  the  present  paper.      The  examples,  while  representative,  need 
not  be   completely  specified. 

12 

WGmc.    *do-  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being  a  verbum  purum, 

ablauting,  with   a  preterit  which  may  be   viewed  either   as   a  reduplicated 

stem  or  a  stem  in   dental,   and  with   a  strong  past   participle.      The  verb   *do- 

notwithstanding,   from  the  viewpoint   of  the  dental  preterit   one  cannot   escape 

the  observation  that   the   Germanic   class   VII  verb   displays   phonologicsil   and 

semantic  features  which  represent   a  transition   class  bet vre en.  strong  and  weak 

verbs.      This   is  being  pursued  in   a  separate  paper   (cf.   sect.    2   above). 

13 

Interestingly,  we  may  observe   further  semantic  redundancy  with  and  m 

the  proliferation  of  proposed  inflectional  endings   for  the  dental  preterit 

to  be   foiond  in  the   literature,  e.g.   Collitz   (I912):      Indo-European  perfect 

middle   and  optative;    and  I'ust    (1952):      Indo-European   subjunctive,    intensive, 

durative.      This    again  requires   separate  study. 
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PERIPHRASTIC  VERB  FORJIATIOIT  IH  PERSIAiI"- 
Gloria  Sheintuch 

0.  This  paper  provides  a  description  of  the  Persian  periphrastic  verb  (PV), 
pointing  out  the  features  that  render  it  distinct  from  tne  compound  verbs 
commonly  found  in  many  languages,  and  traces,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible, 
the  historical  development  of  the  PV  formation  process  from  Old  to  "iiodern 
Persian.   It  is  showi  that  though  PV  formation  undoubtedly  played  a  productive 
role  in  the  nativization  of  foreign  vocabulary,  it  is  also  a  productive  device 
for  generating  verbs  from  native  vocabulary.   Speculations  are  offered  as  to 
how  historical  development  of  the  PV  structure  accounts  for  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  the  synchronic  syntactic  and  derivational  behavior  of  the  PV. 

1.0  The  term  PV  is  used  to  refer  to  morphologically  complex  verbs  of  the 
type  gu^  dadan  'listen'  (literally  'ear'  +  'give')  and  sar  aj.iudan  'overflow' 
(literally  'head'  +  'come')  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  conteiaporarj'' 
Persian.  A  rough  survey  (cf.  Telegdi  1950-51:316)  based  on  an  arbitrarily 
selected,  approximately  four-hundred  verb  section  of  a  Geruan-Persian  dic- 
tionary reveals  that  one  out  of  every  ten  verbs  in  modern  Persian  consists 

of  a  pure  Persian  root  and  is  of  a  non-periphrastic  structure.  The  rest 
are  PV's  consisting  of  an  indeclinable  ;P,  Adj.  P,  or  Adv. P.,  either  loan 
or  native,  folloired  by  a  pure  Persian  single  verb  stem  which  serves  as  the 
auxiliary  (AUX)  in  that  it  may  be  inflected,  carrying  all  tne  s^Titactic 
features  generally  attached  to  the  verb:  tense,  mood,  negativity,  person, 
and  number.   Tae  choice  of  the  AUX  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  properties 
of  the  verb  such  as  transitivity,  causativity,  and  voice.  The  class  of 
periphrastic  AUX  includes  over  thirty  of  the  most  common  pure  Persian  simple 
verbs,  the  most  recurrent  of  which  are  lodan  'become,'  kardan  'do', 
dadan  'give',  xordan  'eat',  and  zadan  'hit.'^ 

The  PV  in  Persian  has  not  been  discussed  in  great  detail  in  the 
linguistic  literature,  thougn  traditional  graiiimarians  (Jones,  19u9; 
Lampton,  1957;  Lavian,  19T1)  have  always  been  aware  of  the  abundance  of 
what  they  call  "compound  verbs"  in  Persian. 

1.1  PV's  have  the  follovfing  structure. 

i  ADJ.P   Jv   -  AUX 
\    ADV.P  J 
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■^Ixruaples  from  eacu  of  the  PV  types  are  gus  dadan  'listen',  (literally  'ear'  + 
'cive'),  /^arm  kardan  'heat'  (literally  'hot'  +  'do'),  and  dar  raft  an  'sli;.', 
(literally  'out'  +  'go')  respectively.  The  order  of  constituents  within 
the  PV  follows  the  general  pattern  characterizing  the  T  constituents  of 
the  language.   Persian  has  an  SOV  (Subject  Object  Verb)  word  order,  as 
sho-im  in  ( 2 ) . 

(2)  parviz   ketab   xand.        'Parviz  read  a  book.' 
'Parviz'  'book'   'read.' 

The  PV  is  recursive  in  that  (a)  it  may  be  derived  from  another  PV,  and  (b) 
it  may  be  composed  of  the  same  constituents  as  the  \P  containing  it.  Type 
(a)  is  illustrated  by  the  PV  faryad  boland  kardan  'scream'  (literally  'cry' 
+  'high'  +  'do')  which  is,  in  turn,  derived  from  another  PV,  naiiiel;/-  boland 
kardan  'raise',  (literally  'high'  +  'do')  such  that  the  former  PV  literally 
means  'cry'  +  'raise'. 

(3)  [p^farySd  +  fp  boland  +  kardan]] 

Type  (b)  is  illustrated  by  the  W    ksilaiae  harf  zadan  'speak'  (literally  'word' 
+  'word'  +  'hit'),  both  the  W  and  the  PV  within  it  having  the  constituent 
structure  wy. 

(h)    [  kalame  (harf  +  zadan]] 
1.2  Compound  verbs  in  many  languages  are  different  fron.  their  Persian  eoui- 
valents,  the  PV's,  in  that  the  former  do  not  play  the  role  of  a  verbal  unit 
syntactically.   For  example,  a  compound  verb  formed  from  a  simple  transitive 
verb  and  a  direct  object  iP,  cannot  take  a  direct  object  of  its  ovm,  even 
though  its  overall  meaning  is  inherently  transitive.   Thus,  unlike  PV's, 
it  is  the  simple  verb  alone  that  plays  the  role  of  the  verbal  unit  v;ithin  a 
compound  verb  construction.   In  order  to  make  clear  this  difference,  oxanples 
of  compound  verbs  are  taken  from  English,  an  Indo-Eiiropean  lansua{:,o,  and 
from  Hebrew,  a  Semitic  language,  are  contrasted  v;ith  Persian  PV's. 

In  English  the  noun  beatin^;  is  derived  from  the  verb  beat  which  is  a 
simple  transitive  verb  that  takes  a  direct  object,  as  in  the  sentence: 

(5)  Dan   beat   iiary 
IP    [V      IP] 

The  compound  verb  derived  from  the  noun  beating  and  the  simple  verb  give , 
namely  give  a  beating, though  very  similar  in  meaning  to  beat,  is  different 
from  it  in  that  it  cannot  take  a  direct  object  and  is  restricted  to  taking 
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the  dative  case  only: 

(6)  Dan   gave    a  beating    to    'lary    'Dan  gave  iiary  a  ueating' 

[IP    V        IP      dative   IP  ] 
marker (d.m. ) 

In  sentence  (6)  p;ave  is  the  verb,  taking  at  most  one  accusative  and  one 

dative  iP,  in  this  case  beating  oind  Llary  respectively. 

Likevfise,  in  Hebrevr,  the  noun  maka  'beating'  is  derived  from  the  simple 

transitive  verb  lehakot  'beat',  which  takes  a  direct  object  as  in  sentence: 

(7)  dan    hika      et-meri       'Dan  beat  iiary.' 

'Dan'   'beat'   'definite-iiary' 
accusative 
case  marker 
ra.a.c.m. 7 

The  compound  verb  derived  from  the  noun  raaka  and  tue  simjjle  verb  latet  'to 

give',  namely  latet  maka  'give  a  beating'  cannot  take  a  direct  object, 

and  is  restricted  to  taking  the  dative  case  only: 

(8)  dan    natan     maka      le-neri    'Dan  gave  ilary  a  beating.' 
'Dan'   'gave'    'beating'    'd.m. -Mary' 

In  sentence  (3)  natan  'gave'  alone  plays  the  role  of  a  verb,  tailing  at  most 
one  accusative  and  one  dative  IP,  maka  and  meri  respectively. 

In  Persian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  noun  kotak  'beating'  combines  v/itxi 
the  simple  transitive  verb  zadan  'hit'  to  fonii  the  PV  kotak  zadan  'beat' 
(literally  'beating'  +  'ait'),  whicii  is  transitive  and  capable  of  takini^  a 
direct  object  of  its  ovm.   In  Persian,  unliKe  iinglisu,  one  can  say: 

(9)  clan    meri-     ra      kotak      zad    'Dan  beat  Mary.' 
'Dan'  'Mary'    (d.a.c.u.)  'beating'   'nit' 

where  meri,  as  indicated  by  the  definite  accusative  case  uarker-ra  is  the 
direct  object  of  the  PV  kotak  zad,  vmich  acts  as  a  verb  unit,  and  not  of 
the  simple  verb  zad  which  has  a  direct  object  of  its  ovm — kotak.   One  can 
thus  conclude  that  in  Persian  a  PV  can  be  used  alternately  with  its  simple 
verb  equivalent,  if  attested,  v;hile  the  compound  verb  in  English  and  Hebrew 
cannot . 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Hindi  compound  verbs,  including 
those  which  contain  Arabic  loans  acquired  tlirough  contact  \7itn  Persian, 
are  not  all  verbal  units  in  the  sane  way  that  Persian  PV'-j  are.  A  great 
number  of  Hindi  compound  verbs  comprising  Perso-Arabic  loans  differ  from 
Persian  PV's  in  that  the  former  cannot  take  a  direct  object  P,  even  when 
their  meanings  are-  transitive,  since  the  IP  within  the  compound  verb  holds 
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the   direct   object  position  in  relation  to  the  AUX,  which   acts   as  the  sentential 
verb.      Thus,   many  Hindi   compoimd  verbs   take   a  possessive  NP  in  a   context  where 
a  simple  V  equivalent  would  take  an  accusative  NP,     Consider  the  following 
example . 

(10)  mg     j5n-ko  s8rah     r8ha-hu         'I  praise  John.' 

'I'    'John-animate  accusative  'praise'    -imperf.-l  Sg. 

case  marker  (a. a.c.m. ) 

where  s9rahr8hahQ  'praise'    is    a  native  simple  verb. 

A  compound  verb  tSrif  k3ma     also  meaning   'praise'    (literally    'praise  + 
'do')  with  a  Perso- Arabic  compoimd  ed  NP  taprif  'praise,  ta^c&3  a  g^ietival 
instead    of  an  accusative' TP_;  even  taouch  the  verb   is  used  to  express  the   same 
transitive  liotion,  since  the  direct  object  position  is  filled  by  the  iP    within 
the  compound  verb. 

(11)  me  jan-ki     tarif    k3r-r8hia-htl  'I  praise  John,' 
•I'        'John-of    'praise'        'do' 

Notice  that  jan-ki   (ll)   is  not   acciosative,  but  possessive  indicating  that 

2 
the  compound  verb   in  Hindi  is  not   a  verbal  unit. 

1.3  The  periphrastic  AUX  can  be  classified  into  two  types:   (a)  ' sewi 

periplirastic  AIL'C'  and  (b)  'fully  periphrastic'  or,  simply  speaking,  'oeri- 

3 
phrastic  AUX.   The  class  of  semi-periphrastic  AUX  includes  the  verbs 

whose  only  function  is  to  reflect  certain  syntactic  features  associated 
with  the  verb,  such  as  mood  and  voice,  generally  not  expressed  in  a  single- 
stem  verb  in  Persian.   The  position  of  the  semi-periphrastic  AUX  is  after 
the  participial  form  with  wnich  it  combines.   Thus  tae  semi-periphrastic  AUX 
is  like  the  "regular"  AUX  in  its  functions,  though  structurally  it  is 
similar  to  the  periphrastic  AUX  in  that  it  does  not  combine  with  a  declineable 
constituent.   Its  main  di:&rence  from  the  periphrastic  AUX  is  that  the 
latter  does  not  combine  with  the  participial  forms  of  pure  Persian  single- 
stem  verbs,  while  the  former  invariably  does.  An  example  of  tne  semi-peri- 
phrastic AUX  is  lodan  'become'  which  is  used  in  the  passive  forms  of  simple 
verbs  in  Persian.   The  passive  form  of  the  simple  verb  xordan  'eat',  for 
example,  is: 

(12)  xorde     sodan  'be  eaten' 
'eaten'   'become' 

sodan ,  however,  can  also  be  used  as  a  periphrastic  AUX  in  the  formation  of 
PV's  such  as  pa  ^odan  'get  up'  (literally  'leg'  +  'become')  and  piyade  sodan 
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'get  off.  (literally  'on  foot'  +  'become').   Therefore  an  occurence  of 
^odan  in  a  verbal  compound  is  to  be  classified  into  either  one  of  the  two 
catecories,  semi-periphrastic  or  periphrastic  AUX,  according  to  its  functions 
in  that  verbal  expression. 

The  periphrastic  AUX,  described  earlier,  is  a  single-sten  pure  Persian 
verb  that  combines  with  a  iP,  ADJ.?.,  or  ADV. P.  to  form  a  conpletely  different 
lexical  item  of  the  verbal  category — the  PV.   The  periphrastic  AUX,  unlike 
semi -periphrastic  ones,  do  not  combine  \rith   participal  forms  of  another 
verb  in  order  to  reflect  a  different  syntactic  aspect  of  it,  such  as  voice. 
Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  periphrastic  AUX  becomes  partiallj 
reduced  in  its  semantic  contents,  relative  to  its  simple  verb  occurences, 
while  the  semi-periphrastic  AUX  retains  its  full  semantic  load.  Thus  in  pa 
sodan  the  periphrastic  AUX  ^odan  is  semantically  reduced,  to  some  extent,  for 
pa  §odan  does  not  mean  'become  a  le^'  but  'get  up'  which  implies  'stand  on 
a  leg',  whereas  in  (12)  the  semi-periphrastic  AUX  ^odan  used  with  the  past 
participal  form  of  the  active  verb  xordan  to  generate  the  passive  form, 
retains  its  semantic  contents — 'be  eaten'.  Other  examples  illustrating  tuat 
the  semantic  contents  of  the  periplirastic  AUX  is  generally  reduced,  and 
that  the  non-verbal  constituent^  of  tao  PV  "charge"  it  to  a  certain  u-xtent 
are: 

(13)  ^etm  duxtan  'watch  closely' 

'eye'  +   'sew' 
( li+ )   Jaru     kardan  '  sweep ' 

' broom '  +  ' do ' 
In  (13)  and  (lU)  the  peripiirastic  AUX's  acquire  an  instrumental  case  feature 
from  the  general  meaning  of  the  IP's  with  which  they  combine.  Thus  in  (13), 
duxtan  'sev/'  takes  on  the  meaning  of  'use'  so  t.iat  ce^m  duxtan  comes  to  mean 
•use  an  eye  (so  see)'.   Likewise  in  (lU)  kardan  'do'  takes  on  the  semantic 
contents  of  'use'  such  that  jgru  kardan  talies  on  the  meaning  'use  a  broom 
(to  sweep)'.   In  general  a  perijjhrastic  AUX  acquires  the  meaninj  'use'  v;hen 
combined  with  a  semantically  instrumental  IP  to  form  a  PV. 

Though  the  peripiirastic  AUX's  lose  most  of  their  semantic  contents,  the 
choice  of  AUX  is  not  an  altogether  arbitrary  process.  Different  AUX's  are 
used  v;ith  the  same  non-verbal  element  to  produce  transitive  vs.  intransitive 
forms,  active  vs.  passive  forms,  causative  vs.  reflexive  forms,  or  stative 
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vs.  active  forms  of  a  particular  PV.   For  example,  with  the  ADJ. 

bidar  'awake',  the  use  of  the  AUX  "^odan  'become'  produces  bidar  sodan 
'awaken'  (literally  'awake'  +  'become')  in  its  intransitive,  reflexive  sense, 
while  the  use  of  the  AUX  kardan  'do'  produces  bidar  kardan  'avraken'  (lit- 
erally 'awake'  +  'do')  v;ith  its  transitive,  causative  reading. 

Though  the  periplirastic  AUX  is  highly  reduced  in  semantic  contents,  no 
tvro  auxiliaries  are  completely  interchangeable.  The  AUX's  kardan  'do', 
nemudan  'show',  and  farmudan  'order'  seem  to  be  used  interciiangeaoly  iu 
many  PV's  to  form  doublets  or  triplets  such  as  soal  kardan  (literally 
'question'  +  'do'),  soil  nemudan  (literally  'question'  +  'show'),  and  soal 
farmudan  (literally  'question'  +  'order'),  all  basically  meaning  'ask',   how- 
ever, the  tliree  PV's  are  not  exact  synonyms,  for  they  reflect  very  fine 
shades  ia  meaning,   soal  farmudan ,  for  example,  expresses  respect  tovrards  the 
"performer"  of  the  action,  and  is  used  in  sentences  such  as: 

(15)   sah     soal     farmud      'The  king  asked  a  question.' 
'king'  'question'  'ordered' 
soal  nemudan  differs  from  soal  kardan  in  that  it  belongs  to  a  more  literary 
level  of  Persian;  soal  kardan  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  spoken  language. 
When  used  irith  an  ADJ. P.  in  a  periphrastic  construction,  the  three  AUX's 
kardan ,  nemudan,  and  farmudan  may  not  even  be  all  grammatical,  let  alone 
interchangeable.  For  example  Persian  has  the  PV  divane  kardan  'to  make  crazy* 
(literally  'crazy'  +  'do'),  but  not  the  expressions  '^^divane  nemudan 
(literally  'crazy'  +  'show')  and  ^divane  farmudan  (literally  'crazy'  +  'order'), 

2.0  PV  formation  is  not  exclusively  a  device  to  fill  in  semantic  gaps  in 
the  verbal  category,  where  there  are  no  simple  verbs  to  express  a  certain 
notion.   There  is  evidence,  throughout  its  history,  that  the  process  of  PV 
formation  is  not  only  a  process  of  compensation  for  the  lack  of  certain 
verbs  in  the  language,  but  also  a  deliberate  process  to  supplement  and 
eventually  supplant  single-stem  verbs  in  Persian. 

2.1  The  FV  pattern  is  attested  in  Avestan,  spoken  hundreds  of  years  prior 
to  the  influence  of  Arabic  on  Persian,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility 
that  this  process  was  devised  by  the  language  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  Arabic  verbs  that  had  no  lexical  representation  in  Persian. 
Though  many  compound  verbs  are  attested  in  Avestan,  the  variety  of 
possible  periphrastic  AUX's  is  lirited^and  their  combinations  wita  nonverbal 
elements  are  greatly  restricted.   The  simple  verb  ^emardan  'count',  and  its 
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PV  derivative  and  synonym  semar  kardan  (literally  'count'  +  'do')  for 
example,  can  be  traced  back  to  Avestan.  (cf.Telegdi,  1950-51:330-1).   The 
fevr  usages  of  such  verbs  in  Avestan  (cf.  Reichelt,  1909:226)  arc: 
(l6)  yo   nar9n      vixrum3nt3ni     x"'ar9m      Jainti 
'who' 'somebody (ace) ' 'bloody (ace ) '-wound (ace) '   'hits' 
'VJlio  gives  somebody  a  bloody  wouni. 

(it)  sk9nd3n  se     mano       kBrBnui'^i 

'destruction(acc) '   'his'  'mind(acc)'    'do' 
'destroy  his  mind' 
(lo)  aat     ta  hazo   nivar9zay3n      daeva 

'then'  'them(acc)'   'force(acc)'   'committed'   'the  daevas' 
'then  those  Doevas  committed  force  against  then.' 
2.2  Palilavi,  generally  knoxm  as  Middle  Persian,  s^joken  in  300  B.C.  - 
900  A.D. ;  also  prior  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Arab  influence,  iias  more  con- 
pound  verbs  than  do  Old  Persian  and  Avestan  though  t-ue  frequency  of 
PV's  in  PaHavi  texts  is  rather  limited  in  comparison  vita  ilodern  Persian, 
Grammars  of  Pahlavi  discuss  under  the  topic  of  "compound  verbs"  verbs  of 
the  type  PARTICLZ;  +  V^and  not  PV's  as  defined  in  this  paper.  The  failure 
on  the  part  of  Paiilavi.  grammarians  to  devote  any  substantial  work  to  the 
description  of  the  PV^even  though  scattered  examples  of  PV's  are  attested, 
can  be  interpreted  to  be  indicative  of  the  following:  a)   PV  formation  i/as 
not  productive  enough  in  Pahlavi  to  be  recorded  in  graruiar  books,  and 
b)   that  the  syntactic  behavior  of  the  PV's  was  not  uniform  enou:;h  (as  in 
Modern  Persian)  to  vrarrant  analysis  and  discussion.  One  can  therefore 
conclude  that  the  productivity  and  syntactic  patterns  of  tnis  construc- 
tion are  relatively  recent  developments  j the  conclusion  pending  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  PV's  in  Paiilavi. 

3.0   It  seems  that  contact  with  Arabic  may  have  stimulated  the  spread  of 
this  construction,  fbr  the  PV's  in  all  Islamic  languages  and  Yidiisii 
almost  alA/ays  contain  Semitic  non-verbal  elements  (Wexler;  1971;197^) • 
Periphrastic  constructions  using  Arabic  aae  extremely  popular  in  Iranian 
and  Turkic  languages  wiiich  had  contact  with  Arabic  ,  fro^i  vfhich  the  non- 
verbal components  of  the  PV  v/ere  borrowed.   In  Yiddish  tae  non-verbal 
couponent  of  the  PV  is  invariably  taken  from  hebrev;.   It  is  in  such 
situations  of  large-scale  borrowing  that  the  PV  construction  becomes 
productive.  The  language  borrows  a  foreign  noun  and  derives  a  PV  from 
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it,  v7ithout  subjecting  the  loan  word  to  any  of  the  inflections  that  a 
native  verb  might  take.PV  formation,  then,  is  a  "strategy"  of  the  language 
to  get  around  a  general  phenomenon  observed  in  situations  of  language 
contact,  namely  the  unreadiness  of  verbs  (as  opposed  to  nouns)  to  be 
borrowed  and  nativized. 

A  great  majority  of  PV's  in  Persian  contain  a  non-verbal  constituent 
borrovred  from  Arabic.  The  basic  types  of  Arabic  loans  penetrating  into 
the  Persian  PV  are  verbal  no\ins,  present  active  i:)articiyles,  and  past 
passive  participles  from  all  the  Arabic  verb  patterns  (cf.  Rastorgueva 
196i»:65-6)?  See  examples  (19) -(21) 

(19)  Arabic  verbal  noun  yalabe  'victory': 

yalabe  kardan       'vanauish' 

'victory'   +   'do' 

(20)  Arabic  present  active  participle  yaleb  'vanishing: 

yaleb  kardan  'vanquisa' 

'vanquish(ing) '  +  'do' 

(21)  Arabic  passive  past  participle  maylub  'vanquished': 

,  ,  kardan  'vanquish' 

maylub 

' vanqui  shed '   +   ' do ' 
Tvro  or  more  synonymous  PV's  can  thus  be  formed,  each  tine  using  a  different 
form  of  the  same  Arabic  loan  word,  whereas  for  each  PV  containing  a  non- 
verbal element  of  pure  Persian  origins_, there  are  no  synonymous  PV's 
using  other  derivatives  of  the  same  non-verb.  There  is  no  preference 
as  to  irhich  of  the  three  forms  of  the  verb  is  borrowed  from  Arabic; 
sometimes  the  verbal  noun  and  the  two  participles  can  be  used  in  PV's  to 
convey  the  same  semantic  contents^as  seen  in  examples  (19-21) i  where  the 
periphrastic  AUX  has  the  power  to  "undo"  the  passive  sense  iniierent  in  the 
Arabic  past  passive  participle.  Persian  PV's  formed  from  Arabic  loans, 
therefore,  involve  a  distortion  of  the  Arabic  syntactic  norms.  Persian 
disregards  the  £+passive]  feature  of  the  past  passive  pax'ticipial  forms 
of  the  Arabic  verbs  it  borrows,  as  can  be  seen  in  example  (21),  where 
maylub  is  used  -irith  the  active  AUX  kardan  'do'  to  produce  an  active  verb 
maylub  kardan  'vanquish' .   In  order  to  form  a  passive  PV  vrith  maylub , 
the  Persian  language  has  to  combine  the  passive  AUX  souan  'be'  irith  it. 

(22)  maylub  sodan  'be  vanquished' 
'vanquished'      +   'become' 
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k.O    Evidence  that  PV  formation  is  not  essentially  a  "borrovrinj^"  device  is 
the  fact  that  Arabic  stems  are  borrowed  to  derive  PV's  even  uhen  there 
are  no  semantic  gaps  in  the  Persian  lanpuafje  for  that  verb.  The  verbal 
noun  hesab  'account'  is  borrowed  and  "periphrased"  by  the  lanfruace  to 
yield  the  verb  hesab  knrdan  'coaat'  (literally  'account'  +  'do')  when 
the  native  ^emardan  'count'  and  its  periphrastic  derivative  ^emar  kardan 

'count'  (literally  'counting'  +  'do")  already  are  part  of  the  lexicon. 
Another  example  is  the  borrov/ing  of  the  Arabic  verbal  noun  soal  'question' 
to  form  the        PV        soal  kardan  'ask'  (literally  'question'  + 
'do'),  when  there  exists  a  native  simple  verb  porsidan  having  the  saiae 
meaning. 

U.l  Arabic  is  not  the  only  foreign  source  cf  the  non-verbal  component  of 
the  PV  in  Persian.  There  are  verbal  semantic  gaps  in  Persian  for  which 
PV's  are  created  by  combining  a  '..'estern  European  non-verbal  component 
sind  a  native  periphrastic  AUX.   A  recent  modern  example  of  such  a  verb 
is  telef  on  kardan  'call  up'  (literally  'telephone  +  'do')  formed  by 
combining  the  VJestern  nominal  loan  telefon  'telephone'  with  the  native 
periphrastic  AUX  kardan  'do*,   telefon  kardan,  being  a  verb  of  calling, 
takes  a  dative  iP  introduced  by  the  marker  be_  -  'to': 

(23)  parviz  be-meri   telefon   kard    'Psurviz  called  llary  up.' 

'Parviz  'to-IIary'  'telephone'  'did' 

There  are  also  PV's  sucli  as  rezerv  kardan  'book'  (literally  'reserve' 

•7 
+  'do')  formed  from  European  loans,  and  wiiich  take  an  accusative  >P. 

(24)  parviz   otaq-ra    rezerv       kard   'Parviz  reserved  the  room.' 

'Parviz'  'room-     'reserve'    'did' 
d.a.c.m. ' 

U.2  The  gradual  replacement  of  simple  verbs  by  PV's  is  a  prevalent 
trend  in  contemporary  Persian.   PV's  are  formed  using  native  vocabulary 
even  when  their  simple  verb  counterparts  are  still  in  usage.   Tae  peri- 
phrastic forms  rather  than  the  simple  verbs  expressing  the  same  semantic 
contents  are  becoming  dominant  in  the  spoken  language,  pushing  their 
simple  form  paraphrases  into  the  level  of  the  foriaal  literary  language. 
For  exEunple,  yad  gereftan  'learn'  (literally  'memory'  +  'take')  is 
supplanting  amuxtan  'learn',  ne^an  dadan  'show'  (literally  'sign'  + 
'give')  is  replacing  nemudan,  vrhich  is  itself  a  productive  periphrastic 
AUX,  and  farar  kardan  'escape'  (literally  'free'  +  'do')  is  replacing 
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'  kno\f ' 


'remind' 


gorixtan  'escape'.   In  some  cases  the  PV  and  tue  sin^jle  verb  it  is 
supplanting  are  derivatives  of  the  same  stem,  as  is  the  case  with 
jfosteju  kardan  'search'  ('search'  +  'do')  and  ^ostan  'search'  and  3an,i  liar  dan 
'estimate'  (literally  'estimate'  +  'do'  )and  san^idan  'estiiLatel  clearly  indi- 
cating that  the  periphrastic  constructions  are  not  fonued  in  order  to  fill 
the  semantic  gaps  in  the  verbal  lexicon. 

n.3  Another  aspect  of  the  productiveness  of  the  PV  in  Persian  is  that  a 
different  verb  is  generated  for  each  verbal  fom  such  as  active,  passive, 
stative,  causative,  reflexive,  etc.  using  the  same  non-verbal  stera,  combined 
^■n.th   different  periphrastic  AUX's.   For  example  form  the  native  noun  stem 
yad  'memory'  the  following  PV's  are  derived: 

(25)  yad  gereftan  (active,  transitive)       'learn' 
'memory'   +   'get' 

(26)  yad  dadan  (active,  causative,  transitive)  'teach' 
'memory'   +   'give' 

(27)  yad  da^tan  (stative) 
' memory    +   ' have ' 

(28)  yad  avordan  (active,  transitive) 
'memory'   +   'bring' 

(29)  yad  amadan  (passive) 
'memory'   +    'come' 

(30)  yad  raftan  (passive)  . 
'memory'   +    'go' 

h.k     Another  aspect  of  the  productivity  of  the  PV  formation  process  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  certain  periplirastic  AUX  may  be  paired  irith  different 
non-verb  constituents  to  produce  a  variety  of  verbs.  For  example,  using 
the  simple  native  verb  xordaji  'eat*  as  the  AUX,  the  following  PV's,  among 
others ,  can  be  formed : 

(31)  zamin         xoruan  'fall' 
' ground '   +    ' eat ' 

(32)  cub  xordan  'be  beaten  (witu  a  rod) 
'stick'   +    'eat' 

(33)  qose  xordan  'worry' 
'  irorry '   +   ' eat ' 

( 3^ )   qasam         xordan  ' swear ' 

'  svrear '   +    '  eat ' 


'be  remembered' 


'be  forgotten' 
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(35)   farib         xordan  'be  cheated' 

'cheat ins'  +   'eat' 
(3^;)  afsus         xordan  '  regret ' 

'srief    +   'eat' 

(37)  dast  xordan  'be  used' 
' hand '     +   ' eat ' 

In  the  above  PV's  part  of  the  semantic  contents  inherent  in  the  verb  xordan 
'eat'  is  reduced,  and,  as  an  AlTX,  it  acquires  a  different  semantic  load  from 
each  of  the  different  non-verbal  constituents  v;ith  which  it  combines. 

The  fact  that  the  neanincs  of  the  PV's  are  not  always  absolutely  pre- 
dictable seems  to  indicate  that  the  PV's  are  idiomatic.   On  the  other  hand, 
their  recixrsiveness,  their  uniforu  structures,  their  syntactic  beuavior, 
and  the  predictability  of  their  verbal  features  such  as  voice,  causality, 
reflexivity,  etc.  argue  for  their  productivity.   The  questioxi  remains  open 
as  to  whether  the  PV's  in  Persian  are  "lexicalized"  or  wlietlier  they  are 
to  some  extent  genuinely  productive. 

5.1  Among  the  features  that  establisn  the  PV  formation  as  a  productive 
process  is  the  regular  syntactic  be^ia/ior  of  the  PV's.   The  PV  behaves  as 
a  single  verbal  \init,  capable  of  taking  a  IP  bearing  the  SEinie  grammatical 
relation  to  it  as  the  one  it  includes.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  a 
V  analysis  of  the  PV  cones  from  the  inseparability  of  its  components  by 
other  elements  of  the  sentence.   For  exajuple,  the  placement  of  the  regular 
AUX  is  limited  to  pre-PV  position  as  shovm  in  (30)  irhile  tne   acceptability 
of  (39)  is  rather  marginal: 

(38)  bate   [  darad   zamin     raixorad]   'The  child  is  falling'- 
'child'   'has'    'ground'    'eat' 

(39)  ?bace   [zamin     darad     mixorad]    'The  cliild  iii  falling.' 

'child'   'ground'    'has'     'eat' 
However,  within  a  regular  W  the  regular  AUX  can  appear  either  in  tne  pre- 
verbal  or  the  pre-object  position,  as  examples  (i*0)-(itl)  indicate: 

(UO)   ba6e   [  darad   sib    raixorad]         'The  child  is  eating 

'child'    'has'   'apple'   'eat'  an  apple. ' 

(i+l)  ba^e   [sib     darad     mixorad]    'The  cnild  is  eating  an  apple.' 

'child'   'apple'    'has'     'eat* 
A  constituent  that  may  interrupt  a  PV  sequence,  however,  is  a  direct 
object  or  indirect  object  clitic.  Object  clitics  are  optionally  placed  iu 
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Persian  after  the  non-verbal  element  of  a  PV  as  in: 

(U2)  parviz    miz  -  ra       [pak-(es)  kard]   'Parviz  cleaned  the 

'Parviz'  'table-d.a.c.m. '    'clean-(it)'  'did' 

which  has  the  folloi;in{j  syntactic  variant,  where  the  clitic  is  placed  after 

the  periphrastic  AUX: 

C+S)  parviz   niz  -   ra   [pak  kard  -  (eS)] 

With  simple  verbs  the  object  clitic  is  Generally  placed  after  the  verb. 

(Uli)  parviz   sib  -  ra      xord-(e^)    'Parviz  ate  the  apple.' 

'Parviz'  'apple-d.a.c .m. '  'ate'-(it)' 

Indirect  object  clitics  in  sentences  containing  PV's  likeirise  appear  in  one 

of  two  possible  positions: 

{k3)     parviz   [   soal      es_    kard]   'Parviz  asked  hiiu  ( somethin;^ ) ' 

'Parviz'   'question'  '-him'  'did' 

(U6)  parviz    [soal        kard  -  e£]   'Parviz  asked  him 

sometuing) ' 
'Parviz'   'question'   'did'     'him' 

The  indirect  object  clitics  in  the  post-direct  object  position  are  less 

acceptable   in  ¥"sthan  in  PV's.      This  difference   in  acceptability  strenpjthens 

the  claim  that  the  underlying  structure  of  PV's  is  different  from  the  W 

constituents  of  Persian  sentences.  Notice  the  sentences: 

(hj)     parviz   soal    [  porsid   -  es]   'Parviz  asked  hiii  a  question.' 
'Parviz'  'question'  'asked'    'him' 

(kQ)      ?parviz  soal     -   e^  [porsid]    'Parviz  asked  him  a  question.' 
'Parviz'  'question'  'him'    'asked' 
where  porsid  'asked'  is  a  simple  transitive  verb  and  soil  'question'  its 
direct  object. 

Another  type  of  example  supporting  a  V  analysis  for  the  PV  'comes  fx'om 
the  inseparability  of  its  components  by  Diodifiers  as  in  example  (it9) 

(U9)   ■••parviz   gus  -g  ziyad  dad   ('Parviz  listened  much') 

'Parviz'  'ear-adjectival'   'much'  'gave' 
liason(a.l.^ 

However,  there  is  a  type  of  PV's  that  at  first  glance  seem  to  violate  the 

"inseparability  restrictions"  imposed  on  them.   Consider  (50): 

(50)   parviz    liarf  -  e     ziyad  zad   'Parviz  spoke  much." 

'Parviz'  'word-a.l.     'much'  'hit' 

Such  examples  seem  to  serve  as  counterevidence  for  the  hypothesis  that 

the  PV  is  an  inseparable  unit  belonging  to  tlie  category  V.  Ilovrever,  a 
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critical  examination  of  such  examples  reveals  that  separable  PV's  must  be 
vievfed  to  be  T's  in  their  base  form,  containiac  PV's  whose  objects  have 
been  deleted  in  certain  predictable  environments.  VJith  the  deletion  of 
the  second  of  the  tiro  morphologically  identical  iIP's,  the  se.quence  becomes 
structurally  similar  to  the  PV.   Thus  (50)  in  whicii  the  PV  sequence  narf 
zadan  'speak'  (literally  'vrord'  +  'hit')  seems  to  be  interrupted  by  a 
modifier,  can  be  shovm  to  be  underlyingly  (51),  from  which  the  second 
occurence  of  harf  is  deleted  under  morphological  identity  to  produce  (50) • 

(51)  parviz   harf'    -   e     ziyad  narf  zad. 

'Parviz   'word  -     a.l.    'much' 'word'  'hit' 

spolTe" 

The  fact  that  a  sequence  of  morphologically  identical  IP's  does  not 

appear  in  sentences  of  Persian  suggests  that  there  must  be  some  device 

that  blocks  an  underlying  \P  containing  two  identical  nouns  from  appearin^i 

on  the  surface,  most  likely  by  deleting  the  second  of  two  identical 

nouns.  Thus  one  can  say  soal  porsidan  'ask  a  question,'  where  soal  is 

the  direct  object  of  porsidan,  a  simple  verb,  but  not  "'soal  soal  kardan , 

where  porsidan  has  been  replaced  by  its  PV  counterpart  soal  kardan. 

More  evidence  can  be  brought  for  the  hypothesis  that  tae  underlying 

constituent  structure  of  "separable"  PV's  is  that  of  a  )P  containing  a 

direct  object  morphologically  identical  to  tne  noun  v/ithin  the  periphrastic 

sequence.   The  graramaticality  of  phrases  suca  as  soal-ra  I'.ard  'asked  the 

question'  with  a  definite  direct  object  marker-ra  inserted  after  the 

direct  object  IP  vdthin  the  PV  soal  kardan  'ask'  (literally  'question'  + 

'do'),  indicates  that  such  an  occurence  of  soal  plays  the  role  of  a 

direct  object,  rather  than  the  noun  of  the  PV. 

(52)  parviz  soal    -   ra     kard   'Parviz  aslced  the  question.' 
'Parviz* 'question-d.a.c .m. '  'did' 

Also  the  sequence  soal-rS  kard  cannot  take  a  direct  object  of  its  ovm. 
The  position  of  the  indirect  object  in  sentences  of  the  language 
constitutes  another  piece  of  evidence  for  the  hyixjthesis  that  tae  seemingly 
"separable"  PV's  should  be  considered  T'swith  deleted  nouns.   The  rela- 
tive linear  order  between  the  direct  and  indirect  object  in  Persian  is 
stylistically  conditioned,  such  that  both  orderings  are  possible; 

(53)  parviz   Icetab  -  ra      be-man    dad.   'Parviz  gave  the 

in   -iiT-.j       11^    I     I    I      book  to  me . ' 
'Parviz'  'book-d.a.c.m. '  'to-me'     'gave' 
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(5^)   parviz  be-man   ketab  -  ra    dad.   'Parviz  ^ave  the  book  to  me.' 
'Parviz' 'to-me'   'book  -  d.a.c.m.'  'gave' 
An  indirect  object  can  interrupt  a  PV  sequence  of  the  type  illustrated  by 
(50)  and  (52),  to  produce  alternate  structures  suca  as  (57)  and  (58),  but 

cannot  interrupt  PV's  in  general,  as  (55)  and  (56)  indicate. 

(55)  parviz   be  -  man  [  harf   zad]   'Parviz  spoice  to  me.' 
'Parviz'  'to     rae'    'word'   'hit' 

(56)  """parviz  [harf   be  -  man  zad]    'Parviz  spoke  to  me' 
'Parviz'   'word'  'to  -  me'  'hit' 

(57)  parviz   be  -  man  |  harf  .  e  ziyad  zad J  'Parviz  spoke  much 

to  me' 
'Parviz'  'to  -  me'    'word-a.l.  'much'  'hit' 

(58)  parviz  [harf  -  e  ziyad  be  -  man  zad]    'Parviz  spoke  muca 
'Parviz'   'word-a.l. ' 'much' 'to  -  rae'  'hit' 

The  variation  in  (57)  and  (58)  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  free  vrord 
order  between  direct  and  indirect  objects  in  Persian,  if  the  surface 
sequence  harf-e  ziyad  zad  is  analyzed  to  be  an  underlying  '\P. 
5.2  The  PV  is  syntactically  distinct  also  from  the  grammatical  category 
V,  for  unlike  the  V,  it  does  not  participate  in  the  native  non-verbal 
inflectional  or  derivational  patterns.   PV's  behave  differently  from 
simple  verbs  vrith  respect  to  the  non-verbal  derivatives  they  possess. 
Certain  patterns  of  adjectival  and  nominal  derivatives  of  verbs  in  Persian 
are  of  the  structure  INF.  +  i_-adjectives  such  as: 

(59)  [ .  jxordan  -  i  ]       'edible' 

'to  eat  -  adjectival  suffix' 
(a.s. ) 

and  INF  +  i_  +  ha  -  nouns  such  as: 

(60)  [  xordan  -  i  ha  ]  'edible  things' 
'to  eat'   -  a.s.  plural  morpheme' 

Prom  the  following  table  it  can  be  seen  that  only  simple  verbs  have 

derivatives  of  the  INF.  -i_  and  INF.  -i_  -  ha  patterns:  PV's  are  not 

amenable  to  such  patterns.   Even  the  PV's  gus  kardan  'hear'  and  harf 

zadan     'speak,'  which  are  paraplirasable  by  '^enidan  and  go  ft  an 

respectively — both  being  simple  verbs  that  have  the  above  mentioned  adjectival 

and  nominal  derivatives—do  not  possess  such  derivatives. 
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TABLi;  I 
VERB  AMHTABILITY  TO  NOH-VERBAL  DERIVATIVE  FORiL<VTIO:i 


INFIJIITIVE 

VERB  TYPE 

[IJF-i]  PATTERH 

p[IiIF  ~  1  -  nil  PATTIJ^..' 

xordan 
•to  eat' 

simple 

xordan  -  i 
'edible' 

xordan  -  i  -  ha 
'edible  things' 

Senidan 
'to  hear' 

simple 

Senidan  -  i 
'audible' 

^enidan  -  i  ha 
'audible  tbinsa' 

gu^  kardan     periphrastic 
'ear'  +  'to  do' 
'to  hear' 


■••'gu^  kardan  -  i 


unintelligible 
iaeanint; 


^  kardan  -   i   - 


••l£u 


unintelligible 
neanin;;; 


GO ft an 
'to  speak' 


simple 


Softan  -  i 
' speakable' 


TO f tan  -  i  -  ha 


O-O  I 


sayings 


harf  zadan     periphrastic 
'word'  +  'to  hit' 
'to  speak' 


■'harf  zadan  -   i 


unintelligible 
raeaning 


■•■harf   zadan  -  i  -  ha 


unintelligible 
me  an  in'-: 


6.   In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  PV  formation  in  Persian  got  ^reat  impetus 
with  the  increasing  number  of  Arabic  verbs  that  had  to  be  nativized.   Be- 
cause of  the  difference  between  the  structures  of  the  host  and  target 
languages,  the  direct  borrowing  of  verbs  from  Arabic  into  the  Persian 
declension  patterns  would  have  greatly  violated  the  Arabic  structure. 
PV  formation  appears  to  have  been  the  ideal  coupromise  betvreen  the  two 
structures,  for  it  kept  the  Arabic  component  indoclineable.  At  first  PV 
formation  may  have  been  a  conscious  learned  process,  but  its  productiveness 
increased  v.'ith  usage  to  the  extent  that  today  PV's  are  used  more  often 
than  simple  V's  in  the  colloquial  language.  The  data  in  Table  I  corrobor- 
ates with  the  fact  that  the  PV's  are  not  completely  productive  as  simple 
V's  in  some  v^ays,  shovdng  that  the  PV's  have  not  yet  been  completely 
integrated  into  the  verbal  system  of  Persian. 

It  seems  that  one  cannot  give  conclusive  explanations  for  this  general 
trend  tovmrds  verbal  prolixity  in  the  Persian  language.  The  speculations 
provided  above,  however,  suggest  directions  for  further  researcn. 
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FOOTNOTES 

■""I  would  like  to  thank  Lans  Hock,  Robert  Lees,  Paul  'Jexler,  and 
Ladislav  Zgusta  for  reading  and  coranienting  on  an  earlier  version  of  this 
paper . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  productive  periplirastic  Aux's  in 
Persian,  complementing  those  listed  in  the  text: 


saxtan 
nemudan 

farmudan 

dastan 

didan 

gereftan 

gozastan 

baxtan 

bordan 

bast an 

avordan 

raft an 

amadan 

xastan 

kesidan 

duxtan 

gardidan 

gardandan 

resandan 

go ft an 

kc-ndan 

xandan 

gastan 

yaftan 

oftadan 


creJifB 
show' 
order ' 
have' 
see' 
get' 
put' 
lose' 
take' 
tie' 
bring' 
go' 
come' 
want ' 
pull' 
sevr' 
turn' 

make  turn' 
make  reach' 
say' 
pick' 
read' 
search' 
find' 
fall' 


Likewise  a  compound  verb  s9tahna  k8rna  'make  praise'  made  up  of 
the  native  verbal  noun  s8rahna  and  the  AUX  kBrna  'do'  to  express  the  same 
transitive  notion,  as  in  (i): 


(i) 


me 
'I' 


jan  -  ki 
'John  -  of 


3  9rahna 
'praise' 


k9r-r3ha-hu 
'do' 


'I  praise  John. ' 


also  takes  a  genetivaliP  .jan-ki.   One  explanation  may  be  that  the  Persian 
PV  taarif  kardan  'relate  '(literally  "relate'  +  'do')  may  very  well  have 
served  as  a  syntactic  model  for  the  Perso-Arabic  compound  verb  in  Iliudi 
tarif  k8rna.   The  Persian  PV  ta;>rif  kardan  means  'telling  (good  things) 
about  somebody/something';  it  does  not  take  an  accusative  IP,  but  an 
oblique  one.   It  appears  that  "nativized"  expressions  such  as  tarif 
k3rna,_in_turn  serve  as  models  for  tlie  Sanskritic  or  native  caiques  sucn 
as  sarahna  karna,  such  that  the  latter  expressions  require  the  same  type 
of  !P's  as  their  borrowed  paraphrases.   Further  research,  however,  needs 
to  be  done  to  investigate  the  original  uncalqued  Hindi  compound  verbs  in 
an  effort  to  discover  the  distribution  patterns  of  the  types  of  iP's  they 
can  take. 
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3 
The  AUX  of  tne  PV  construction  should  be  properly  differentiated 

from  the  so-called  "recular"  auxiliaries  of  tne  language,  which  generally 

precede  another  verbal  component  in  a  morphologically  complex  verb.  An 

example  of  a  regular  auxiliary  in  Persian  is  xastan  'want',  used  to 

indicate  futurity. 

(i)  mixam  be-rav-aia  'I  i/ant  to  go.' 

'\7ant-lSg) '  'subjunctive-go-lSe. ' 
marker 

(l6)  may  have  been  formed  after  sentences  with  the  pattern  of  (i): 

(i)  yo   nar3m       frazabao3anh9m   snaiSm     jainti 
'who' 'somebody  (ace.  ) '  'Fr.(acc.)'  -  'blov7(acc)'  'hits' 
'\fho  gives  somebody  the  Fr.-blov;.' 

where  the  verb  in  (i)  equivalent  to  'hit  a  blow'  is  clearly  a  'figuraa 
etymologia'  of  the  type  *  dream  a  dream.'' 

To  assume,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  PV  construction  is  essentially 
devised  in  order  to  borrovr  into  the  language  verbs  in  v;hich  it  is 
deficient  would  imply  that  simple  verbs  cannot  be  derived  from  loan  words. 
This  is  not  strictly  true.   There  are  Arabic  loan  verbal  noun  stetiS  from 
which  simple  Persian  verbs  are  formed,  thouga  such  verbs  are  rare  in  the 
language.   Examples  are  raqsidan  'dance',  faiimidan  'comprehend',  and 
talabidan  'request',  which  follow  the  inflectional  patterns  of  t-he  Persian 
simple  verbs.   However,  even  these  verbs  are  supplemented  by  tneir 
corresponding  periphrastic  forms  rags  kardan  (literally  'dance'  +  'do'), 
faiim  dastan  (literally  'comprehension'  +  'have')  axid  tala'j  kardan 
(literally  'request'  +  'do'),  which  use  the  Arabic  verbal  noun  as  the 
non-verbal  component.   The  rarety  of  simple  verbs  such  as  raqsidan  is 
not  surprising,  considering  the  differences  in  tae  declension  patterns 
between  the  Persian  and  Arabic  verbal  patterns.   PV's  do  less  violence 
to  the  structure  of  tiie  foreign  loan.   The  sane   phenomenon  is  true  about 
Perso-Arabic  loans  in  Hindi,  which  follow  the  Hindi  simple  verb 
declension  patterns.   Some  examples  are  gSrmana  'warm  up,'  from  the 
Persian  adjective  garm  'hot',  n3n:iana  'to  soften'  from  the  Persian 
adjective  narm  'soft',  and  jamna  'solidify'  from  the  Perso-Arabic  novin 
^am?  'together',  used  to  form  the  Persian  PV  ^am'i   kardan  'gather.' 

6  -  V   - 

For  the  average  speaker  of  Persian,  }iesab  kardan  ^nd  semardan  are 

semantically  equivalent — both  meaning  'count',  but  the  average  so-called 
"learned"  Persian  detects  a  fine  difference,  namely  that  the  former  also 
has  the  sense  of  'total  up' . 

7 
Hindi  PV's'  with  English  as  the  source  of  the  non-verbal  component, 

such  as  fon  k3rna   'telephone'  (literally  'telephone'  +  'do'),  expect 

k9rna  'expect'  (literally  'expect'  +  'do'),  and  feyl  k9rna  'fail' 

(literally  'fail'  +  'do')  introduced  into  the  language  over  the  past 

century  do  not  seem  to  be  caiques  on  Perso-Arabic  compouiids,  but  rather 

productive  unitary  verbs  with  regular  syntactic  properties.  Like 

their  Persian  counterparts,  such  PV's,  if  transitive  in  meaning,  talce 

accusative  IP's,  and  not  genetival  iP's. 
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See,   for   eJcample: 

(i')  me  •  jan ko  vfon       k3r  '  ■-  -r9ha.hu  'I  telephone  Jo'in.' 

'I'   'John-a.a.c .m. ' 'telephone'  'do' 

(ii)  me-_   Jan  -  ko    expect     k3r-r3ha-hu      '1  expect  John.' 
'I'    'John-a. a. c. m. ' 'expect'    'do' 
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JtudJES  in  the  Linguistic  l]ci":ricae 
Uolui.iG  5,  rjumbsr  2,  Foil,  1j75 


SCHiE  PRQDLE113  CQPICErJNIiJG  THE  O.^IGIf.'  OF  THE  LATUIAf;  C'^UI'iElJ  TiriE'^ 
AlGkE  Stoinbcrgs 


1.1:  Latvian  iG  an3  of  the  tua  rcnaining  languages  in  ths  Caltic 
branch  oT  Dalta-Jlavic.  Unlike  Lithuanian,  the  other  member  oT  tiie 
group,  Latvian  dirfercntiatas  stress  accent  Train  pitcii  accc;nt.  Latvian 
Ljord  stress  is  predictable  and  almost  aluays  occurs  on  tiia  initial 

syllablG  (exceptions  are  feu  and  can  be  exiiaustivalv  described  ).  Ilcucvcr, 

2  " 

tones  or  pitch  accents  are  round  (only  and  aluays)  on  all  long  syllables.' 

Dy  these  I  mean  long  vouels,  diplrthangs,  and  sliort  vauels  tnat  arc  rolluu- 

cd  by  a  tautosyllabic  resonant  (vouiel  +  resonant  +  consonant).  T'.~3 

follouing  examples  uith  level  pitch  (indicated  by  a  circunPlcx  ^ccenL) 

illustrate  these  three  environments: 

*^^  *.^  ^.-1 

pile  Muck'         laivn  'boot'  tilts  'bridge' 

The  standard  literary  language  and  the  tonal  dialect  on  uhicn 
it  is  based  has  three  distinct  pitch  accents,  uhile  the  tuo  other 
major  tonal  dialects  have  only  tua.  Tlie  phoncriic  dirrcrence  betucen 
the  three  pitch  accents  in  those  areas  uhich  have  then  ccn  be  clearly 
seen  in  ninir.ial  triplets  like  the  follouing  anc: 

luogs  [lufilcs]  luoics  luoks 

'uindau'  'green  onioii'         '--cg,  bou' 

1.2:  The  standard  literary  language  is  derived  rrom  oha  Cantral 
Latvian  dioloct  (Latv.  virJusdiale'; to)  uiiich  is  spoken  in  s^r.^e  areas  oi' 
the  provinces  of  Uidzenc  and  Zcmgele.  Tn^'  three  pitch  accents  riisti -.g- 
uished  in  this  dialect  arc  the  level,  "ailing,  and  hrakn  tones. 
Tiia  lev-1,  prolonged,  or  sistainecl  acce.-ic  (Gnrn.  Dehntan,  Latv.  sti2p:als 
akcents)  has  either  a  level  pitch  or  n  slightly  rising  pitcl":  (this 
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usually  in  uorda  in  ioalatian)  througiiout  the  nyllablc.  Exnr.iples: 

br'alis  brothnr       avu^ats  spring       dundurs  garlTly 
dumi    smokG         kauls   bone         baits    uliitc 
bart    to  scold      lin'ls   big  Gpalva   rsotl'.ar 

The  Tailing  accent  (Gcrn.  Fallto.i,  Latv.  kritosais  akcants)  hcs 
a  \/cry  short  rise  and  then  a  falling  pitch  througliout  the  syllable;  it 
is  marked  uith  a  grave  accent: 

b'3'rda  beard         dai^s  beautiful     gulta  bed 

rnele   tongue         teikt  to  say        balss  uaice 

dzit   to  drive       tauto  people,       cirpt  to  snip 

nation 

The  broken,  interrupted,  or  glottal  accent  (Gem.  Dreclitnn,  Latv. 
lauztais  akccnts)  is  characterized  by  an  initial  rising  pitch,  tiien 
optional  glattal  closure  and  a  pitch  fall — this  tone  is  also  often 
characterized  by  laryngealization.  The  accent  is  marked  uith  a  caret. 
Some  examples  are: 

dzTve  life  daikts  thing,  tool   dz^lt^ns  yellou 

^  A  A 

rugt   to  rerment      rnicrs   peace        art      to  plough 
vgls   late  jauns   young        darbs     uork 

A  comparison  of  the  three  major  to, lal  dialects  indicates  thaL 
Common  Latvian  probably  had  three  distinctive  pitcli  accents,  ratiier  than 
tuio  as  in  the  Uest  Latvian  and  Latgalian  dialects;  likeuise  it  can  be 
demonstrated  tiiat  in  each  of  tliece  latter  dialects  tuo  different  tones 
fell  tagethcr. 

1.2.1:  Uest  Latvian  is  spoken  in  the  province  of  Hurzerna  (Courland), 
and  the  ueotern  parts  of  Zer.igalc  and  l/idzeme.  In  inost  areas  ujiicrc  Jest 
Latvian  is  used,  the  tua  pitch  accents  which  occur  are  the  level  and 
broken  tones.  It  happens  that  precisely  those  uords  uhich  have  falling 
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ta.ie  i.T  the  Ca.itral  riialact  have  brakan  to.iG  i,i  tiiis  ar^Gs  (cT.  tabic  1). 

This  uQLilcl  SGcn  La  i.idicauc  that  tiiG  falling  accant  a.-id  tiic  broksn  accc.  it 

havG  fallcT  tagcthor.  Furtharmara,  in  the?  athar  areas  of  this  dialect 

rGQim  an  intonatian  ic  used  Tor  tiic  rallinrj  a  id  brakan  tones  uhich  ia 

described  as  being  halTuay  batueai  ralliriQ  and  brakan  (Endzellna  1D51:';T). 

(Perhaps  by  this  is  ;nuant  a  Tailing  ta'ie  uith  Icryngaclizatian,  but  this 

is  only  cpGCulation  an  ny  pari:.) 

1.2.2:  High  Latvian  or  Lntgalian  (Latv.  latqaliesu  ar  auqSzen. .ia!;j 

dialekts)  is  spokan  in  tha  Gxtrci.iG  sajthcaot  oT  Zcr.igalc,  aaatarn  vyidzer.c, 

and  mast  of  Latgale.  In  nost  areas  of  ti.is  region,  tiin  tuo  pitch  accents 

used  are  tJia  broken  and  falling  tones.  The  falling  tana  occurs  not  anly 

in  tiiasG  uords  uiiicli  have  falling  tone  ii  tne  Central  dialect  but  also  in 

uordo  that  have  level  tone  (cf.  tabid).  This  uould  aaen  to  indicate  that 

the  falling  and  level  tones  have  been  collapsed  in  Latgalian.  In  a  fau 

areas,  instead  of  the  falling  tone,  level  tone  ocrurs  througiiaut  (that  is, 

in  uords  corresponding  to  both  level  and  "ailing  tone  uords  df  the  Central 

dialect).  The  tonal  systen  of  all  tlie  dialecLs  con  be  described  by  a 

5 
rougii  ochenatic  diagram,  ac  in  tabla  1. 


central  Latvian 

LJest  Latvian 

Latgalian 

level 

level 

falling 
Lor  level j 

broken 

falling 
for  level] 

broken 

broken 

[or  broken- 
falling] 

falling 

Table  1:  Intonational  con-espondenccs  bctucen  t::e  Latvian  dialnctc 
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It  SGcns  moGt  likely  that  hintoricallv  bath   '-Isst  Latvian  and 
Latgolian  had  three  pitcli  accGntc;  onlvy  such  □  isystcrn  uill  satiGfactarily 
account  for  the  distribution  of  intonations  in  tlio  tlirca  dialocto, 
including  the  disagr3GrnGnt  in  these  distributions:  one  dialect  has 
CDllapscd  the  falling  and  broken  accents,  the  Dcher — tlie  vallinn  and 
level  accents.  In  this  case,  the  Central  Latvian  dialect  must  reflect  the 
historically  prior  situation,  and  the  otiier  tuo  dialects  iiavc  diverged 
from  it. 

1.3:  The  development  of  the  three  originol  pitch  accents  from  Proto- 
Qaltic  can  be  established  by  reference  to  the  accents  of  Old  Prussian 
(another  member  of  the  Baltic  branch)  and  Lithuanian,  and  also  co  the 
accents  of  Glavic.  Old  Prussian  is  no  longer  spoken,  but  some  Manuscripts 
do  provide  an  indication  of  uhat  the  accents  uerc:  in  some  uords,  diph- 
thongs uill  consistently  have  a  macron  over  the  first  voucl,  unilc  in 
others  the  some  diphtliongs  uill  have  it  on  tlie  second  vouel.  iJince  it  iios 
been  generally  accepted  that  tlie  r.iocronG  mark  the  high  point  of  the  syll- 
able nucleus  (jtang  15GG:143),  the  first  case  (UU)  uould  probably  denote 
a  falling  pitch  and  the  second  (ViU)  ti  rising  pitch: 

""ailing  rising 

pagaiTt 

aTnan 

geTuans 

In  general,  syllables  with  falling  pitch  in  Old  Prussian  correspond 
in  cognate  uords  to  syllables  uitli  foiling  pitch  in  Latvian;  tiiose  uith 
Prussian  rising  pitch  correspond  both  to  level  pitch  and  to  brcken  pitch 
in  Latvian: 

Old  Prussian  Latvian 


aus 

ins 

lai 

<u 

eit 

falling 


ausins 
ronkan 
algas 
piSnkt: 


OUSG 

7 

ear 

rijoka 

.hand 

Slgc 

uage. 

pay 

piGci 

five 
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nsiiig     \ 


Old  Prussian 

iOLisan 
kaulins 

bout 

aTnan 

QcTuan 


Latvian 


\_   kaulo 


r 

broken  -^     uj.l;:i 

L.  rizTv 


but 
vieho 
s 


your  (pi. ) 
bono 

to  bo 

one 

alive 


ThiG  sane  carrGspondence  io  Goon  bstuoen  Latvian  and  the  Glavic 
languages.  The  Slavic  rising  (acute)  accent  appears  as  stress  on  tiie 
second  syllable  of  original  U+l/r+C  forr.iations  in  PJussian  and  is  iridicaterJ 
by  acute  or  grave  narks  in  Jlovcnian  and  Jerbo-Croatian;  the  '""ailing 
accent  (circunflex)  is  shaun  by  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  \;+l/r+C 
fornations  in  ilussian  and  by  a  circur.rflex  accent  in  Slavenian  and  licrbo- 
Croatian: 


falling 
(circ. ) 


V_ 


5er.-Cr. 

ilussian 

Glov 

bradu 

borndu 

drOg 

drug 

rul<u 

vOk 

volk, 
viilka 

volk 

falli  in 


Latvian 

bardo 

beard 

dr)5ugs 

friend 

rLlo!ca 

Inand 

VI  Iks 

uolf 

vjbtar 


unq 


(acute) 


I 


vrana 

vorona 

vrana 

mati 

n6ti 

pun 

breza 

boreza 

breza 

itpa 

lipa 

bjenati 

ba^af 

bezati 

j^rina 

JCStl 

jcsti 

j^bjko 

2tla 

2ila 

level 


broke:- 


vgtra 

scorn 

varnc 

crnu 

nate 

no the r 

pilno 

full 

bgrzs 

birch 

liepa 

linden 

begt 

J?rG 
<^ 

est 

to  flee 
lui.ib 
to  eat 

Sbuolo 
dzTslu 

apple 
sineu 
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Lithuanian,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  corraspand  in  prccisclv 
this  sarna  uay.  Unlike  Latvian,  but  sirnilor  to  Old  Prussian  and  tiia  Glavic 
languages,  Litiiuanian  has  QiiIv/  tuo  distinctive  pitch  accents;  these  are 
the  rioing  tone  (marked  h\j   a  circumflex  accent)  and  the  Tailing  Lone 
(marked  uith  an  acute).  The  falling  acceni:  of  Lithuanian  correspanda  in 
Latvian  cognates  to  the  level  or  to  tiie  broken  tone,  uhile  the  rising 


accent  corresponds  to  a  falling  pitch  in  Latvian: 


Lithuanian 


falling 


rising 


r'). 


tiltas 


zirnio 

kelmas 
begti 
vovcre 
v^  gardus 

protas 

kelioo 

draiTgas 

lieka 

pu*rvas 


level 


broken 


falling 


Latvian 

tilts 

bridge 

<^ 

ri'S"ncss 

noon 

b'art 

to  scold 

zi"fnis 

pea 

cglrns 

stump 

begt 

to  riee 

^s 

vavere 

sguirrcl 

gards 

delicious 

>s 

prats 

sense,  reason 

cg;2 

road 

draugs 

friend 

liek 

put(c)  (3rd  p. ) 

purvs 

suamp 

It  uould  appear  from  all  of  these  data  that  Proto-Qaltic  probablv; 
had  only  tuio  pitch  accents,  as  in  Old  Prussian  and  Lithuanian;  the  evid- 
ence of  the  tuo  alavic  accents  also  paints  to  this  conclusion.  For  tiie 
purposes  of  this  paper  it  may  be  assumed  that  tiie  Prato-Daltic  accents 
had  the  character  that  is  retained  in  Old  Prussian  and  partly  in  Latvian 
(but  not  in  Lithuanian);  namely  a  rising  accent  corresponding  to  the 
Slavic  acute  (rising)  accent  and  a  falling  one  corresponding  to  the  jlavic 
circumflex  (falling  tone).  Cognates  shou  the  follouiing  distribution: 
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Slavic 

Old  Prussian 

Latvian 

Lithuanian 

Prato-Dalbic 

W 

acute 
(rising) 

rising 

iGvnl         /         ^  ^        1 
falling      rising 

A 

broken    ^                               ,                                  \ 

circunirlGX 
(falling) 

U  W         ■ 

1    ^ 
falling        falling 

rising 

1 

0  u 

falli  in 

Tabic  Z:   Balto-31avic  accentual  corroGponcJencGS 

It  uauld  thCii  seem  that  Latvian  has  indcpGndently  dcvalopcd  a  tiiird  accent 
(the  brcken  tone)  by  splitting  the  Proto-GalLic  riaiiig  accent. 

It  is  the  purpose  af  this  paper  to  deterr.iine  tiie  exact  nanner  in  uiiich 
this  split  took  place.  Since  the  Old  Prussian  Materials  are  scarce  and  not 
aluav/s  consistent,  I  uill  in  tiie  follouing  use  Lithuanian  as  the  main 
comparison  language. 

2.1:  Standard  literarvy  Lithuanian,  unlike  Latvian,  has  only  one 
pitch  accent  per  uiord,  and  the  place  of  tlie  pitch  accent  is  also  the  place 
of  tlie  ujord  stress.  This  difference  can  be  clearly  seen  in  a  pair  of  uords 
like  tiie  follouiing:  Latv.  macitajs  'iiinister' ,  Lith.  noky  lo  jas  'teacher'. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latvian  has  as  many  pitcli  accantp  on  a  uord  as 
there  arc  long  syllables,  iloreavcr,  tiiose  accents  remain  constant  through- 
out the  paradigm  of  a  single  uord;  cf.  the  follouing  exanplcs: 


'guest' 


'oak' 


nom. 

ciemig§ 

cicmi.^i 

.uozuols 

UQZUOll 

gen. 

ciemi.ja 

Cionigu 

uQzublo 

uozuyiu 

dat. 

ciar.Ufjam 

cieminiem 

ufizu^lain 

uozuSliem 

ace. 

cicninu 

ciemii^ius 

UDZu'^ll' 

uozuolus 

loc. 

cienin'i' 

ciciiinuos 

U0ZU015 

UOZUO^ljJS 

This  same  effect  cannot  be  seen   in  Litiiuanian,    since  unstressed 
syllables  cannot  have  any  distinctive  pitch.   Ilouever,   unen  tiie  stress 


'roaster, 

cock' 

nam. 

gaidys 

gaidziai" 

gen. 

gaidziD 

gaidzitj 

dat. 

ga'idziui 

gaidziams 

ace. 

gaTdi 

gaidzius 

inSo 

gaidziu 

gaidziaTs 

iDC. 

gaidyJB 

gaidziousi 
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shifts  in  the  paradigm,  dirTcrent  pitcli  accents  can  shou  up  on  dirrcrcnt 
syllables  af  a  uord.  liorcouDr,  t'ne  pitch  accants  ujiucn  tlien  appear  arc 
contrastivB  (i.e.  botii  types  of  accent  can  appear  on  any  syllabic)  and,  at 
the  same  time,  do  remain  constant  for  a  given  syllabic  in  a  gi'.yen  uard. 
Note  the  rollouing  sample  paradigms: 

'pupil' 

mokinys  mokiniai* 

mokinio  mokinib' 

mokiniui  nakinians 

mokini  mokinius 

mokiniu  rnokiniaTs 

mokinyje  niakiniuDse 

This  sort  of  phennmenan  in  Lithuanian  indicates  that  historically 
there  may  have  been  differentiation  betujeen  the  tuo  types  of  accents  even 
in  unstressed  syllables;  if  this  liad  not  bean  so,  one  uould  expect  eitrier 
plionologically  conditioned  occurrences  of  the  different  tones  or  else  a 
completely  random  distribution  (instead  of  the  consistent  appearance  of  the 
same  tone  on  a  given  syllable  of  a  uord — as  actually  occurs). 

Huryiouicz  (19Su:112)  has  claimed  that  Dalto-Glavic  has  had  tonal 
distinctions  only  in  accented  syllables.  Iloujovcr,  the  evidence  of  the 
Lithuanian  nominal  paradigms  given  above  goes  against  this  claim,  .■'lorcaver, 
present-day  standard  Latvian  distinguislies  no  less  tiian  three  diffnrcni: 
tones  in  unstressed  syllables;  some  examples  are:  neuust  'to  not  ujenve'  : 
nesaut  'to  not  shoot'  :  noaust  'to  not  doun';  ticiba  'faith':  ticiqs 
'believing';  vglgna  'sod':  dziglt^ns  'yelloLj',  etc.  In  addition,  not  only 
Latvian,  but  also  some  nonstandard  dialects  in  the  north  .of  Litiiuonia 
(eg.  3alantai,  Tverecius)  have  more  than  one  tone  on  a  uiord,  and,  thus, 
make  tonal  distinctions  even  in  unstressed  syllables. 

Finally,  the  operation  of  dc  Gaussurc'S  Lnu  (DGL)  in  Lithuanian  also 
argues  for  tonal  distinctions  in  unstressed  syllables.  Kuryiouicz  iias 
argued  that  this  rule  did  not  operate  in  Lithuanian;  iiauover,  in  my  opinion, 
Stang  (l'3a6:13D-5)  has  shoLun  convincingly  tiiat  Kiuryinuiicz's  altcrnacive 
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proposal  cannot  be  canGidGrGcJ  plausibly  cscablisMad.  DSL  sliiruD  sLrcss 
from  a  circunflGx  acccrit  voul.1  or  shart  v/oucl  to  tiic  rolloijing  syllabla  iv 
this  had  an  acuta  accent: 


"?cu' 


B) 


DGL 

3  p. 

1  sg. 

garia 

gcriu 

drink 

kelia 

kcliu 

lift 

cina 

cinu 

go 

u 


pina 


pinu 


plait 


\l\ 

no  D3L 

3  p. 

1  sg. 

r   iBidzia 

laidziu 

allnu 

'  , 

duoda 

duodu 

give 

w  ^ 

\      bcga 

tagu 

run 

\^  augc 

5ugu 

grou 

It  is  unclaar  uhat  the  exact  character  of  the  Litiiuanian  accents  uas 
at  the  point  at  uhich  this  rule  operated;  for  e^^anple,  whether  the  distinc- 
tion uas  betueen  tuo  dirferont  cantour  tones  (falling  vs.  rising)  or 
betueen  level  tones  of  different  heights  (iiigh  us.  lou).  Liliotcv/cr  their 
exact  nature,  the  operation  of  this  rule  and  the  dialectal  evidence  given 
above  uould  seen  to  indicate  tlioi:  at  one  tiina  Lithuanian  must  have  had 
norc  than  one  acccnL  per  uord  and  that  tiic  tuo  different  kinds  of  accents 
uerc  distinguished  even  in  unstressed  syllables. 

2.2:  If,  as  I  Sijspect,  the  above  situation  uas  true  far  Comon  East 
Oaltic  in  general,  tlion  this  uould  also  be  congruent  uith  the  explanation 
generally  given  (ZndzelTns  1923:25-6,  V/an  Jijk  1053:3';},  Jtsng  19b6:l'>i) 
for  the  origin  of  the  Latvian  broken  cccc^nt. 

Those  uords  uiiich  in  Litfiuanian  hove  an  acute  (falling)  mat  accent 
that  alternates  uithin  tiic  paradig.i  (accent  class  3)  correspond  to  uards 
in  Latvian  uhich  have  a  broken  tone: 


Latvian 

gnat 

UOdG 

cover 

vaks 

clauor 

dabuals 

thing 

A 

daikts 

cold 

sales 

thin 

.  A 

■uiGva 

hGort 

•A. 

sirds 

sod 

vyl^na 

intGsti.iG 

zarna 

song 

dzi^sna 
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LitJTjanian 

uodas,   uDdaf'    (nor.upl.) 
vokas,   vokai        " 
dobilaa,  dabilai      " 
daiktas,  daiktal      ■' 
saltas  (maGC„),  snlta  (fsn,) 
tGvas     "   ,  tgva    " 
sirdis,  S'irdi    (acc.sn.) 
VGltnS,  vGl6"n^       " 
zarnS,  zarnq        '■' 
giGsr^c,  gi::snG       '' 

On  the  othGr  hand,  thasG  Lithuanian  uards  ui-iicii  hnvj  an  i.-.nabila  acute 
accent  on  the  root  (tliat  is,  uords  in  uhich  ths  accent  remain^  rixed  on 
the  root  syllable  throughout  the  paradigi.i;  accent  clase  1)  correspond  in 
Latvian  to  uords  uitli  level  tana: 

Lithuanian 

i-iotS 

kletis 

zirnis 

jura 

vyras 

pienas 

krunos 

nolis 

pernai 

auklcti 


2.3:  On  the  basis  or  tliis  sort  d,"  evidence  the  usual  explanation 
given  for  the  occurrence  of  the  brakG.i  toiie  (tills  uas  Tirat  proposed  by 

0.  EndzelTns  in  IG'JC)  is  tiiat  there  uas  a  uiiforn  retiactian  of  stress 

10 
onto  tine  initial  syllable   and  that  tiiose  acute  (rising  toned)  syllnblG:: 


Latvian 

mother 

mate 

barn 

klats 

pea 

zii^nis 

sea 

jura 

man 

vTrs 

nilk 

picns 

bush 

krums 

clay 

m3ls 

I.-* 

last  year 

p^rn 

to  nurse, 

auklSt 

raise 
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uhich  rGc::ivGd  strsss  by  this  ratractian  bacarnn  bralcG.i-ta.icd: 


,,■   3.,,.j  ^  ,.d....j 

LH   ■  LIIL 

ijince  tiiE  braksn  ta.m  did  .lat  appear  in  uiords  uhcrn  tli2  i.iitial  syllabic 
SGcms  (rron  coQiatcs)  to  hava  bc^n  sliort  ar  rallinn--i:o.iGd,  this  un'jld 
suggest  that  it  was  not  r.isrnly  a  casn  of  brak':;:i  to.iG  appaariig  uriGiavar  a.i 
initial  syllable  (regardless  oT  its  tmc)  bncaMc  stresssd,  but  that  the 
accents  ucrc  diffcre.Ttiated  in  thG  initial  syllable  even  uhcn  it  uas  unstr- 
essed. Exanples: 

Lithuanian 

genys 
short  <^    ass        siiarp  aSis 


Latv/ian 

dzonis 

ujoodpnckcr 

ass 

sliarp 

/v 

zinat 

to  Icnou 

sveiks 

healthy 

ciest 

to   suffer 

bales 

voice 

zi.":atl 

suGikos 
"ailing  ■^   ciest      to  suffer  kasti 


baTs 


as 


That  this  sort  of  stress-influenced  tone  change  is  not  unus'.jal  in 
Baltic  is  apparent  from  the  situation  in  the  Zemaitish  (aarnogitia.i)  dialcci 
of  Lithuanian.  Zemaitish  has  a  risi  iri'fallinq  intoiation  tliat  correspontls 
to  tiie  standard  Lithuanian  rising  acceit,  and  a  broken  to  le  correspandi.ig 
to  the  standard  Lithuanian  falling  l:ona.  In  ttiis  dialect,  the  stress  was 
retracted  from  a  circunflex  accented  syllable  or  a  short  v/ouel  to  die 
initial  syllable  (but  a  secondary  stress  uas  left  behind)  and  tlio  ..r^uily- 
stressed  syllable  got  a  ncu  i.itonation.  If  the  previously  unstressed  syll- 
able uas  acute,  the  ncu  initonotion  is  rising  (marked  by  an  acute  accent), 
but  if  it  uas  circumflex,  t.ien  a  'nidrile'  bono  (norlced  by  (^   )  ripp-^ars: 

Zemaitish  jtandard  Lithuanian 

gaidfs      circumflex   gaidy's,  gaid^  (ace.  sg. ) 

middle  to.ie     ./^  .c->      ,    .    .      ^  <»    -^  . 

double      (rising)     duobe,  duobg^      ■' 
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rising  tone 


Zgmaitisii  hjtandard  Litiiuanian 

arklTs       acute       arkly's,  arkli  (ace.  sg.) 
viezTs       (falling)   vgz\/g,  v3z|^      " 


3.D:  Ag  far  as  it  goes,  Endzelins'  proposal  is  probably  correct, 
as  it  can  account  for  a  largo  number  of  Forms,  llouevor,  thore  are  sovoral 
problems  uitin  it. 

3.1:  First  of  all,  in  order  for  this  solution  to  bo  botli  correct 
and  comprehensive,  it  should  be  true  not  only  tiiat  most  na\/able  acute 
Lithuanian  accents  correspond  to  Latvian  broken  ones,  but  also  that  the 
large  majority  of  Latvian  broken  accents  iiove  corrcsponriing  mobile  acute 
accents  in  Lithuanian.  This,  hoiuever,  is  not  the  case;  there  is  a  large 
group  of  uords  in  Latvian  ujhicn  have  broken  tones  uliere  oia  uould  expect 
the  level  tone,  since  their  Lithuanian  cognates  liave  immobile  acute  accent 
(accent  class  l);cf.  the  ralloujing  examples: 


Latvian 

raft 

pluosts 

tin 

alva 

butt 

.A, 

piets 

belt 

juosta 

oven 

krasns 

minister 

macitajs 

uBight 

sluoqs 

stag 

bri'edi  s 

elk 

alms 

marten 

caune 

skin 

ada 

uall 

siena 

berry 

uoga 

Litliuanian 

pluostas 

alvas 

pentis 

juosta 

krosnis 

m&kytojas,  nokintojat 

sluogao 

briedis 

elnis 

kiauna 

oda 

Siena 

uoga 


From  a  count  I  made  of  a  ^airly  random  sample  of  acute-accsritad  uords 
in  Lithuanian,  I  discovnred  the  fallouiing  statistics:  of  79  .mebiln  acute 
nouns  and  adjectives  (accent  class  3),  So  correspond  to  broken  accent  noun;; 
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in  Latvian,  uhilc  tlie  Dther  13  have  lavcl  conG  carrcsponclnncuG.  This,  oT 
course,  is  norc  or  Icsc  uhat  is  expected,  since  sane  clisagrccLients  can 
aluays  be  anticipated.  Houcver,  or  72  irnnnbilc  acutcs  (accent  class  1)  nnly 
39  correspond  to  level  accents  in  Latvian,  uhile  33  correspond  to  broken 
accents.  Guch  an  alnost  equal  division  i.icans  that,  in  this  case,  tiic  excep- 
tions cannot  be  ligbtlv;  disniosed. 

To  explain  this  lack  of  regular  correspondence  (uitliout  abandoning 
LndzclTns'  proposal)  one  can  assunc  either  tiint  for  soi.i.e  reason  a  group  of 
level-toned  uords  became  brol^on-toned  in  Latvian  or  else  that  a  group  of 
Lithuanian  mobile  acutes  changed  accent  classes  and  becar.ie  imrnobila  (prob- 
ably after  the  stress  retraction  in  Latvian  had  ta!<en  place). 

Althougli  I  cannot  a  priori  rule  out  the  first  possibility,  tiicre  docs 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  uhy  such  a  tone  change  night  iiave  occurred  in 
Latvian.  In  the  first  place,  I  can  see  no  phonetic  difference  bctueen  tiie 
tuo  groups  of  uords;  uiords  botln  regularly  and  irregularly  corresponding  to 
the  innobile  class  seen  to  have  syllables  tiiat  contain  tiic  sans  vocalic 
elenents: 


regular: 


Latvian 

Lithuanian 

tilts 

tiltas 

kurpe 

kLirpc 

nTts 

nytis 

note 

n6tc 

nuoiia 

nuona 

liepa 

liepa 

sdule 

s5ule 

irregular: 

Latvian 

Li  tnuanian 

srnilga 

sr.iilga 

rr,ujlps 

nulkis 

dzTsla 

gysla 

€da 

ado 

pluosts 

pluostas 

SVIBSCS 

svxcstas 

A 

CO  una 

kiaune 

There  also  docs  not  seem  ta  be  any  difference  in  the  lieavinjss  oT  the  syll- 
able involved;  both  groups  contain  syllables  uiiicli  are  sinilarly  constrjctcd 
(in  terms  o^   the  types  of  consonants  uhich  end  the  syllable): 


nate 
n§nGSS 


regular: 

n6ta 
rnenuo 


irregular: 

sluota      §l(jota 
01  ana       siCiia 


ShDD 

kurpc 

flDur 

milti 

cvau 

varna 

linden 

licpa 

bona 

kaTTls 

leg 

kaja 
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tilts      tiltac  dz§lt§ns     gelLanas 

Gcirna     G'cirna  alniG       aliin 

Finally,  there  does  not  scGrn  to  be  any  neinantic  dirfercnec  betuceii  tlie 
tuD  groups  oT  uords;  botii  contain  fairly  canman  everyday  uerda  af  sinilar 
catcgaries;  cf.  the  fallOLjing  Latvian  cxanplea: 

ranular:  irrerjular: 

belt  juDsta 

berry  uoga 

.quail  paipala 

elm  vilcana 

sincu     dziala 

/^ 
I  oot,     pgda 

Gole 

There  ia  one  intereating  rnorpholoqical  diatributian  of  thnse  two 
clasaes  of  nouns:  in  faur  af  the  Latvian  noun  declenaion  clasGGS  tine  carr- 
espandencea  to  the  Lithuanian  iinnobilc  ocutea  arc  gc.neraliw  ;:he  regular 
expected  level  pitch  uorda,  but  in  the  other  three  clasass  (the  -a_-,  -.ja-, 
and  -£-  stems)  approximately  hair  ar  more  of  the  correspondencea  are  to 
the  broken  tone,  rurtliermore,  in  the  -£-  atem  nouns  tiiero  are  almost  tuiica 
as  many  nouns  (of  tliosc  corrcoponding  to  Lithuanian  immobile  ocutes)  uith 
broken  tone  as  uith  level  tone.  This  major  discrepancy  in  tiia  -a"-  stems  ir.ig; 
be  explainable  by  analogy  if  there  uere,  in  general,  mosre  uords  in  tliis 
class  corresponding  Lo  mobila  acutes  tiian  to  immabil::  nnes.  If  meat  af  tiie 
forms  in  this  claos  correapo.ided  to  Lithuanian  mobilcG,  then  ana  miglit  be 
able  to  say  that  tlie  minority  (level-toned  =  Lith.  immobiles)  iiad  changed 
accent  by  analogy  to  the  majority  of  T^rms  (broken-toned  =  Litii.  mabilea). 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case:  oT  27  nounc  in  tiiis  class  corresponding 
to  Lithuanian  acutes  (not  an  exhaustive  computatian),  19  cnrrespond  to 
immobiles  and  only  0  to  the  i.iobilcs.  Any  proposed  analagy  uould  have  'ca   be 
a  change  by  the  major  class  in  the  direction  of  the  minor  class;  this 
seems  unlikely. 

In  conclusion,  it  appcoro  tliat  there  is  neither  plianological,  sanontic 
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nor  rnarphological  cvidencG  for  an  accent  change  in  the  groupo  a?'   uords 
in  qiiCGtion  uithin  Latvian. 

TiiG  alternativ/a  poscidility  can  be  considerarJ  next;  nar.icly,  unethcr 
there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  a  change  in  accent  class  by  the  Li  tliuanian 
cognates  of  these  une;cpBctedly  broken-toned  uords.  Gnc  possible  ;:xplanGtiari 
night  be  tiiat  these  uords  have  succunbed  to  a  general  te.idency  to  regular- 
ize the  position  of  the  accent  in  Litliuanian.  In  on  ottenpt  to  colunnariiia. 
the  place  nf  the  accent,  a  large  nunber  of  Lithuanian  fornor  iiobile  scutes 
could  perhaps  have  developed  iinmobile  root  accents,  thus  becoiiing  identical 
uith  accent  class  1  nouns.  In  such  a  case,  the  suitcii  fro;.i  one  acceni: 
class  to  another  night  have  been  variable  and  randori,  in  uhich  case  no 
conditioning  uould  exist. 

As  it  turns  out,  there  are  a  nunber  of  uords  in  present-day  Lithuanian 
uhich  vacillate  betueen  accent  classes  1  and  3;  far  cxar.iplc — irklas  'rudder', 

kliauda/kliaudS  'defect',  k6tas  'handle',  lclvb/_lili£  'fern-oul',  sietas 

12 
'sieve',  z^rna/^arn^  'intestine'.   These  uords  do  not  differ  from  non- 
vacillating  uords  in  any  uay;  thus,  tiie  difference  is,  in  fact,  rendon. 
The  nere  existence  of  such  variation  betueen  classes  1  and  3  seei.is  to  ind- 
icate that  there  lias  been  some  sort  of  general  realignment  uliereby  mobile 
ocutas  hove  been  transferred  to  the  immobile  class.  In  this  case  the  vacil- 
lating forms  are  a  reflection  of  the  historical  change  in  progress. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  historical  cose  of  accent  class  siiift  of  the 
type  that  I  am  proposing,  that  took  place  early  in  the  history  of  Dalto- 
Slavic,  namely  Hirt's  Lau.   This  lau  claims  that  a  nui.ibcr  of  fomrs  uhich 
uere  cognate  to  Indo-European  oxytones  (ending  stress)  shifted  accent  and 
became  barytones  (root  stress).  Hirt's  Lau  applied  only  to  uonis  uhich  hod 
a  long  syllabic  in  the  root.  Gome  examples  shouing  its  operation  in  Daltic 
are  given  belou: 


Latvian 

Litiiuonian 

Greek 

Ganokrit 

bone 

kaillo 

kSulas  (1) 

kaulos 

man 

virs 

vyrcs  (1) 

vlr6-s 

mother 

mote 

mfitc  (1) 

nata 

ash  tree 

UOSIS 

uosio  (1) 

axcrai 
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smakG 

dumi 

bread/ 

duma 

heel  of 

loaf 

bridge 

tilts 

jointure 

juts 

dumai  (1) 
duona  (1) 

tJltas  (1) 
jautis  (1) 


tliunoE 


dhuna-a 
dhana-a 

tTrtha-n 
ylTti-s 


Tlius,  this  accent  shift  creafccd  aome  neu  innabilc  rar;:is  uliich  uculd  net 
DtheruiisG  be  expected. 

Haujever,  this  lau  alone  cannot  account  for  all  caoGG  of  irnmabilo 
accent,  ao  there  are  o  number  of  forms  cognate  to  Indo-European  long  Gtcn 
DxytonGS  uhich  do  not  have  imnobilG  acute  accent  in  Lithuanian: 


Latvian 

Lithuanian 

Greek 

Sa.iGkrit 

full 

pilns 

pilnas  (3) 

pETrna-s 

long 

iTgs 

ilgaG  (3) 

dTrgha-s 

fast 

atrs 

atruG  (^) 

atar 

son-in 
-lau 

znuo'ts 

2cntaG  (3) 

jnati-s 

thin 

ticvs 

tq_vaa  (3) 

tanaoG 

one 

viens 

vlenoG  (3) 

aincfs 

foot 

pfdo 

pedS  (3) 

pedon 

deva 

god 

dieus 

diGvas  iU) 

thCOG 

uav/e 
slou 

vilnis 

l^HG 

vilniG  CO 
lenao  (3) 

Icdeiri 

urmi 

uiinter 

zierna 

zionS  CO 

kiicimon 

Gueet 

GafdG 

Galdus  (3) 

hcduG 

Gvadu 

llirt's  Lau  also  appears  ta  liave  a  randar.i  lexical  distribution;  aa  uell 
it  shous  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  Daltic  tauards  ir.r.iobile  accent.  It  r.iay 
be  that  thia  sane  tendency  io  exhibited  in  those  rari.ia  uhich  are  presently 
in  Lithuanian  accent  class  1  but  correspond  to  Latvian  broken  tone. 

3.2:  The  major  difficulties  uith  IndzelTna'  explanation  of  the  braken 
tone  come  from  coses  uhere  it  occurG  in  non-initial  Gylli-hlGG.  For  sxarnpla, 
the   broken  tone  appears  on  all  locative  plural  endings  in  Latvian,  aven  in 
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thosG  cnsES  uhcre  no  accent  ever  appears  in  Litliuanian  (i.e.  in   uords 
uhich  carrcspond  to  Litliuanian  rorms  uith  irni.iobilG  stem  occDnt): 


Latvian 

in  pots 

puoduos 

in  uagons 

ratu6s 

on/in  fcGt 

^  A 

kajas 

in  rivers 

upes 

in  narkcts 

,\     A 

tirguoG 

in  nonths 

ncnesuot 

Lithuanian 

puoduase 
ratuoGO 

ICDJDSG 

upcl'se 

turguose 

menesysG 


EndzclTns  accounts  for  this  by  claiming  that  all  locative  plural 
endings  have  acquired  broken  accent  by  analogy  uitii  tl'iose  forms  that 
developed  the  broken  tone  by  regular  p^io.ictic  rule;  tiiese  uauld  be  uords 
like  vaqgs  'in  furrous',  LiLh.  vaqos^,  and  qalvos  'in  heads,  Lith.  gaivgs5 
(EndzelfnG  1551:^2,  1923:27).  This  implies  that  the  historical  Latvian  for:  i 
vor  a  uord  like  vaqas  must  have  been  something  like  *vagasa.  Stang  (l%u: 
l^;2-3)  speculotcG  that  this  must  hove  involved  a  previous  stress  retraction- 


'V  a  g  a  G  e 
Ll-I 


> 


■'V  a  g  a  G  (u) 
LIIL 


uihich  brougiTt  about   the  broken   tone  o.i   the  inflectional  ending,    befoi 
the  general  stress  retraction   to  the  initial  syLloLilc: 


*v  a  g  a  s   (e) 
LIIL 


V  a  g  a  s 
LIIL 


This  stress  retraction  to  the  pcnultinnto  syllable  docs  not  sczm  u.ireoson- 
ablG  if  one  considers  tiiot  historically  in  Latvian  all  chart  vouelo  (excEp'c 
u)  ujGrc  lost  in  final  position  (undzclTno  1971:37-C).  In  ouch  a  case  the 
accent  might  very  ucll  shift  from  the  (disapperring)  final  vnucl  to  the 
preceding  syllable. 

It  night  also  be  poGoible  to  cay  tliat  any  acute  GyllaLile  before  tlie 
strGGsed  one  beco;nG  broken  uhen  the  strcns  shifted  over  iu  to  the  initial 
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syllable;  thot  i3,  it  is  not  nGCDSsnry  to  nay  that  only  tlioac  acutcG  uGra 
cDnucrtcd  to  broken  acccntG  uiiich  thcnsDlvca  actually  ucra  EstrcGSGd — tha 
incrc  sbivt  itsclT  nigiit  havG  been  anaugh,  IJhils  tnia  ia  poaaiblc  iT  ana 
prafars  aii  explanation  that  haa  to  do  uitli  speakera'  parccptions  a?   tlia 
Gfroct  or  a  strcas  shift,  the  phonGticolly  mora  plouaibln  c;;plonatian  aaciis 
to  mo  to  ba  tha  ana  uhicli  Stang  auggasts.  I  can  sea  na  piionntic  raasan  uiny 
a  straaa  shift  should  causa  a  tone  change  an  a  ayllabla  shich  uas  naithar 
originally  nor  ultimately  strassGd;  on  tha  other  hand,  it  docs  aaci.i  plaus- 
ibia  that  stress  imposed  an  a  praviausly  unstressed  syllable  (uhich  lias  a 
pitch  accent)  uculd  cause  sane  change  in  pitch,  particularly  since  stress 
is  nornally  a  cnnplex  of  intensity,  duration,  and  pi  tail.  In  ccnnection  uiith 
this,  there  is,  or  course,  tha  additional  ewidence  that  stress  retraction 
had  precisely  sucii  an  effect  in  Zc-aiLish  (see  oectian  2,3  above). 

The  preliminary  retroctian  tiiat  Gtang  proposes  uould  ;-,ave  to  take 
the  fern  of  a  rule  that  pulls  the  stress  back  by  one  ayllable,  AlthoLjnh 
there  is  no  otlier  directly  substantiating  cuidenca  far  such  an  accent  retr- 
action in  Latvian,  its  possible  connection  u-dth  final  short  vouel  loss  in 
Latvian  and  the  fact  that  a  similar  retraction  has  taken  place  in  Zsmaitish 
suggest  that  Stang' s  explanatian  is  not  unlikely. 

3.3:  AnothGr  difficulty  uith  EndzelTns'  hypothesis  ia  caused  by  v'erbs 
of  tuo  or  more  syllables  uhich  contain  a  voual  suffix  (for  exar.pic, 
audzinat  'to  raise'  vs.  auqt  'to  grou' ;  braukat  ' ta  drive  about'  vs.  brauk t 
'to  drive,  ride';  sedct  'to  be  sitting'  vs.  scst  'to  sit  dcun',  etc.). 
These  are  also  called  'characterized'  verbs.  In  these  verbs  (and  in  their 
nominal  derivatives  in  -sana  and  -tajs/-tnja)  the  final  voucl  of  the  verb 
stem  has  a  broken  tone  in  the  infinitive,  future  stem,  supine,  and  in  the 
future  active  and  preterite  active  paruiciplcs.  Zxamplcs  of  chiaracterizcr' 
verb  forms  uith  broken  tone  on  the  stem  vouels  -"a-,  -T-,  -e"-,  and  -uo- 
are  given  belaui: 

inf in.   l.sq.f ut.   supine  pros. act. ppl.   pros. act. ppl. 

vagatu   vagadams       vagats 
darrtu   darTdams       dorTts 


furrou 

vagat 

vagoou 

do 

darit 

dafiSu 

sleep 

gulEt 

gulcSu 

roll 

A 

ripuot 

ripuDsu 

gul^LU   gul^dams       gulgts 

A.  .A,  .A, 

ripuocu     npuodans  npuocs 
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EndzclTns  (lf;;51:'>3,  1923:23)  3ugQGSts  that  the  broken  accent  i:-i 
these  rorms  is  the  result  of  generalization  rroin  those  vorms  uhich  devel- 
oped the  broken  tone  by  regular  phonetic  rule  (but  he  does  not  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  uhich  these  regularly  derived  rorrns  nighi:  be   ).  In  the  Tirst 
place,  Tor  this  explanation  to  be  plausible,  it  uould  anvc   to  be  the  case 
that  all  verb  ste;n  vnuels  ucre  originally  acute;  otheruisc  it  uould  liaue  to 
be  an  incredibly  strong  generalization  to  arfect  original  circunflex  accent: 
as  uoll.  As  it  happens,  this  is  actually  the  case;  it  is  a  general  Tact  tiiai 
in  Lithuanian,  if  the  accent  falls  on  the  verbal  sten  suffix,  it  is  invar- 
iably acute  (Leskien  1019 :2D3).  oorne  exarnples  are: 

noketi  to  knou  keliauti  to  travel 

sapnuoti  to  drean  drebdti  to  trenble 

gyv^nti  to  live  sedeti  to  sit 

turdbi  to  have  riatyti  ta  see 

?in6ti  to  knouj  begioti  to  run 

dalv'ti  to  divide  galvoti  to  tiii.:k 

In  addition,  EndzelTns'  suggestion  assumes  that  those  forms  uhicli 
had  broken  tone  by  regular  dGvelopnent  ucre  in  soi.ie  uay  the  stronger  or 
tnore  unmarked  forns,  and  this  uould  have  to  be  substantiated  by  additional 
independent  evidence  to  be  considered  a  valid  explanation. 

Apart  from  this,  there  is  an  interesting  piionological  distributinn  of 
the  broken  and  level  tones  on   the  verbal  suffixes:  tlie  broken  tone  occurs 

only  uhen  follokjcd  by  a  consonant  (_t,  d,  £,  or  §_),  uhile  in  lost  cases  the 

1*5 
level  tone  is  folloued  by  j  and  a  voucl.  '  The  only  exceptions  arc  tiie 

first  and  second  persons  plural  (present  tense)  and  the  present  passive 
participle  of  -£-  stcns;og.  zinan  'uc  knou',  zin^t  'you  (pi.)  knou',  zinaris 
'knoLjn,  knouiable';  dzicdarn  'ue  are  singing',  dziedg't  'you  (pi.)  are  sing- 
ing', dziedarns  'singable',  etc.  If  ue  temporarily  ignore  tlie  exceptions 
in  the  -£-  stems,  an  interesting  phonological  distribution  caics  to  lighu. 
The  _j  tnat  fallous  the  verbal  suffix  can  by  synclironically  derived  as  a 
glide  uhich  appears  epenthccically  bctucen  vouels  of  difl'erent  morphemes; 
in  any  case,  luhen  this  j  is  eliminated  it  can  bo  seen  that  level  tone 
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appears  an  a  uqujgI  prGCGcJing  anothGr  udugI  (tliGrGPorG,  bcTarc  s  Iniatus), 
uhile  brokGH  tone  appGar^  on  a  \joucl   fallauiGc!  by  a  consonant  (no  hiatus): 

no  hiatus:  hiatus: 

infinitiv/G  i.iozgat  "to  wash"  l.sg.prcs.  r,iazgoCj;u 

l.sg.fut.  nazgaSu  l.sg.prat.  nazga(j)u 

fut.actcppl.  nazgaSuol  2,pl.inpGr.  inazga(j)iTi: 

supine  nazgatu  pres.  act.  gerund  rnazga(  j)uot 

pres.act.ppl.  rnazgadams  pres.pans.ppl.  mazgaC  j)ai7iG 

This  abserwation  loads  ;,ic  to  suspect  that,  in  at  least  this  particular 
casG,  stress  shift  uas  not  in  any  uay  concGrnod  uitli  the  occurrence  of  the 
broken  tone.  rJeuerthEless,  it  docs  scon  lil<Gly  that  tliic  plionolojical  alter- 
nation between  the  tones  could  only  have  been  Gstablishcd  after  broken  tone 
appeared  (for  exarnple,  in  uords  corresponding  to  nobile  acutes  in  Lithuanian, 
as  EndzelTns  suggests). 

The  exceptions  cited  above,  naraely  the  first  and  second  persons 
plural  and  the  present  passive  participle  of  tiic  -£-  Gtems,  belong  ta  uhat  is 
called  the  third  conjugation  (Derziga-Balbina  19^46 :l'-iD-^).  In  this  conjug- 
ation, tiic  verb  roots  are  augmented  by  a  vouel  suffix  In  all  tenses  except 
the  present.  Gone  examples  are: 

'i-,old' 

turct 
tureju 
turesu 
turgtu 

.turu 
turar.i 

If  the  verbal  stern  vouel  uiere  the  sane  as  the  thcnatic  vouel  which 
appears  in  the  present  stern,  one  uould  expect  *dalTn,  not  daigin  for  the 
first  person  plural.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  -a-  stem  ferns  in  Lhis 


'guard'  ■ 

'divide' 

infinitive 

sargat 

dalit 

l.sg.pret. 
l.sg.fut. 

sargaju 
sargosu 

daliju 

A 

daliSu 

conditional 

A 

sargatu 

dolitu 

l.sg.pres. 

sargu 

dalu 

l.pl.pres. 

sargan 

dalam 

(-"a-  sten) 

(-■a-  stem 
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conjugation  liavc  rotainGd  level  accent  on  the  £  of  tnc  first  and  second 
persons  plural  and  present  passiv/e  participle  because  this  is  the  thenatic 
uouel  denoting  the  verb  stem  close  (historically)  and  not  the  voujcl  sufTix 
oT  tiic  characterized  verb.  IT  ue  oosuno  thai;  the  observation  made  above 
(level  tone  before  a  vouel,  broken  tone  before  a  consonant)  applies  only 
to  verb  stern  vouelo,  these  Toms  arc  not  exceptional. 

Z.h   Another  problem  arises  uitli  derivational  suTr^ixes.  Tiicrc  are  an 
approximately  equal  number  of  suffixes   uitii  level  and  broken  tone: 

-uots  -ejs/-eja 

-aks  -(i)ni'e!cs/-(i)niBCC 

-Tgn  -ie'LisZ-ietc 

-§ks  -tTrjoZ-tlTja 

-UOl<liS  -^13 

-^kliG  -lens 

-iklisZ-Tlcla  -ijts 

-akl(i)s/-aklc  -Ttis/-ite 

-ads  -Tba 

-axns/-aina  -ans 

-uSn(i)s  -3JS 

-iene 
-InG  (dialectal) 

Uhen  compared  uith  corresponding  suffixes  in  Lithuanian,  it  appears  that 
only  the  suffixes  uith  level  tone  in  Latvian  (and  not  all  of  tiiesc) 
correspond  regularly  according  to  Endzel"n-,s'  rule.  Gome  examples  of  the 
regular  correspondences  betueen  level  pitch  suffixes  and  Litir.janian 
immobile  acute  suffixes  ore  given  belou: 

Latvian  Lithuanian 

-ejs/-cja  -B.ias/-c.1a  (1) 

audCjG    ueaver  audejas  (1)    ueaver 


-Tba  -ybe/-yba  (1) 

dzlvlba   life  gyvybc  (1)     life 

ganTbas   pasture  ganyba  (1)     pasture 
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-itis/-itG 

brSlTtis 

saulitE 


little  brntliGr 
sun  (dimin. ) 


-lene 

karaliG'nG  queen 

-ans 

dzgltans   ycllou 


-ytis/-ytG  (1) 
brolytis  (1) 
saulytG  (1) 

-IGPG  (1) 

karaliGHG  (1) 

-anas  (1) 
gcltonas  (1) 

17 


little  brother 
sun  (dimin. ) 

quGGH 

yclloLJ 


Other  Lithuanian  suffixes  uhicii  correspond  regularly   are  -cnas  (1)  = 
Latv.  -gns;  -o.jas  (1)  =  Latv.  -a.js;  and  -etasZ-cta  (1)  =  Latv.  -gts. 

The  exceptions  to  EndzelTns'  rule  fall  into  three  cacogariea;  rirst, 
tiiDse  suffixes  uith  broken  tone  (instead  of  falling  tone)  uhiciT  cerreopond 
to  Lithuanian  circur.if lex-accented  suffixes: 


Latv/ian 

-ains/-aina 
miglains    foggy 


-el<lis 
biedeklis 


scarecrobj 


-akl(i)s/-akle 
vazaklio    vagrant 

-uoklis 

dzivyuoklis     apartment 

-Tklis/-Tkla 
-^ 

ganikla     pasture 


Lithuanian 

-atrisZ-cinG  (2)  (or  {.U)    ) 
asakainis  (2)    having  Tish  bones 

-eklis/-eklc/-'eklai  (2) 
tureklai  (2)     banister 

-Dklis/-okle   (2) 
zvBj'Dl<li3  (2)  fisherr.ian 

-uoklisZ-uoklc   (2) 
rijuoklis   (2)  glubton 

-yklis/-yklas/-ykla/-'ykle  (2) 
baidyklc  (2)     sccrccrau 


The  cecond  group  consists  of  forms  tliat  also  correspond  to  Lithuanian 
circumflex-accented  suffixes  but  that  have  level  accent  in  Latvian: 


-ietisZ-ictG 

latgali'ctis  person  from 
Lotgale 


-ietisZ-icte  (2) 
kaunictis  (2)    person  from 
liaunas 
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-ans  -mas  (2) 

lik3?iG     bcnt-DUGr  nan         ualclonac  (2)     ruler 

-friG  (dialectal)  -^naG  (2) 

kuBcTnG    little  tree  langynac  (2)     anall  uindou 

According  to  Btang  (1%G:1G'0  it  is  likely  that  Lithuanian  darivat- 
ional  suffixes  uith  a  circumflex  accent  on  the  pcnultinate  (long)  vousl 
(as  in  both  groups  above)  have  acquired  tliis  circunPlax  accent  by  a  late 
rule.  The  evidence  for  this  claim  comes  partly  From  the  accent  alternations 
uhich  can  occur  in  such  suffixes.  Far  example,  the  suffix  -ybe  (1)  can  also 
have  circumflex  accent:  -ybe  (2);  thus,  injaddition  to  grazybc  (1)  'beauty', 
occasionally  also  qra^ybd  (2)  occurs.  As  ucll,  tiiere  are  a  number  of  casoG 
of  metatony  of  the  suffixes;  that. is,  there  are  a  number  nf  derivational 
suffixes  uhich  have  identical  segmental  phonological  form  but  dirfercnt 
pitch  accents  (and  morphological  and/or  semantic  functions).  Game  of  these 
are  -ohas  (2)  :  -onas  (1);  -'olcas  (2):  -okas  (1);  -yiias  (2)  :  -vynas  (1); 
and  -une  (2)  :  -une  (1). 

Even  if  Stong's  hypothesis  is  correct,  he  does  not  directly  state 
uihat  the  accent  could  have  been  before  tiie  'circumriexation'  rule  applied. 
Houever,  ue  can  infer  from  forms  like  -onas  (2)  :  -onas  (1),  etc.  (and 
acsumc  that  such  a  rule  ujould  change  tone  but  not  mobility),  tliot  the 
Lithuanian  Guf fixes  of  the  tuo  exceptional  groups  cited  above  probably  had 
immobile  acute  accent.  In  this  case,  tne  Latvian  suffixes  of  the  second 
group  uould  correspond  correctly,  but  Liiose  of  the  first  group  would  utill 
be  a  problem. 

5tang  (1%G:1^3)  suggcsto  that  suffixes  of  tiic  form  -eklis,  -iklis, 
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-gklis,  and  -uoklis  in  tiiG  firnt  group  r.iiQht  hav/c  dGVjlop::d  broken  occcrl: 
under  the  inriuencc  of  the  v/crbo  from  uhich  Lnc  na;,iinal  forno  arc  riarivod. 
This  is  not  unlikjly,  oopccially  oincG  in  moot  casos  tho  initial  wougI  of 
the  suffix  in  the  dorivod  uord  is  the  Eomc  ao  the  ucrb  cteu  suffix  vaual: 

dzTvufil<liG   oportnant 
biedGl<lio    scoracrou 


dzivuot 

to  livG 

bieda't 

to  frighten 

kovyat 

to  delay 

uazat 

to  drag  about 

ganlt 

to  herd 

ardlt 

to  unravel, 

spread  out 

kavCklis 

hindranae 

vazaklio 

vagabond 

ganliclo 

pasture 

^rditclis 

tuo  pronged  hay 

fark 

Even  in  those  cases  where  the  voLuel  of  the  verb  stem  and  tiia  i  litial  vaujel 
of  the  suffix  are  not  the  sana  (eg.  da'jzxtias  (reflexive)  'to  roMp,  gad 
about'  :  dauzaklis  'vagabond';  supuat  'to  rock,  suing'  :  supakles  '  sbdl  ig'), 
it  is  still  the  case  that  the  vnuial  of  tne  verb  sten  nas  broken  accent. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  res'jlt  of  the  altsrnatio  i  discussed  in  section  3,3, 
whereby  broken  tone  developed  oii  verb  stem  vouicls  before  consonants.  The 
fact  that  the  verb  sLoin  vauel  has  probably  influenced  Lna  vauel  af  the 
nominal  suffix  to  take  on  broken  tone  ujould  seem  to  indicate  a  general 
progressive  spread  of  usage  of  t.ie  broken  tone  (that  is,  fran  acuta  mobile 
roots  to  cnaracterized  verb  stem  vouels  to  derivational  suffix  vouels). 

Finally,  tlio  tiiird  group  of  exceptions  contains  suffixes  with 
broken  accent  iii  Latvian  that  correspond  tn  imiiiotaile  acute  Lithuanian 
farms: 
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Latvian 


Lithuanian 


-igsZ-iga 


laimigs 

happy 

-uotG/-uaoa 

raguots 

horned 

-3ds 

uinnads 

the  Game 

-aks 

labaks 

better 

^ 

-5ICS 

pijl^ks         gray 


-ingas/-inga      (1) 
laimingaG   (1)  happy 

-'iDtas/-uQLa  (1) 


raguotas  (1) 

-6daG  (1) 
\/ianodaG  (1) 

-DlcaG  (1) 
gerfikas   (1) 

-GkaG  (1) 
pclGkaS  (1) 


horned 


the  Gone 


rnoderately  good 


gray 


ThGGG  cxceptionG  are  Gir.iilar  to  the  oneG  like  puodc,  ada,  sluote,  etc. 
(diecuGGed  in  Gection  3.1)  in  that  one  uould  expect  level  tone  (by  Endzel- 
Tns'  rule),  since  tiiecc  fornG  correspond  to  Lithuanian  inrnobilG  acutes. 
At  preccnt,  I  have  no  evidence  suggecting  accent  cIosg  shirt  on  the  part 
of  the  Lithuanian  vormG;  houever,  it  appears  that  some  oT  the  Latvian 
suffixEG  in  thic  group  (and  aloo  in  the  firat  group  oT  exceptions)  may 
originally  have  had  falling  tone.  It  ic  an  interesting  fact  about  Latvian 
derivational  suffixes  that  there  appoar  to  be  no  such  aufvixcs  uihicli  unam- 
biguously have  falling  tone — all  have  alternate  Fori.iG  uiith  broken  tone: 


-aks 


-aks  ^ 
-igs  <^  -igs 
-ckc  t^  -CkG 


-aklis 
-Iklis 


-aklis 
-TI;liG 


This  Guggaats  a  tendency  touorda  naintaining  only  tuo  accents  (level  and 
brolcen)  in  the  derivational  sufrixcs,  uhereby  the  Tailing  Lone  is  being 
elininatcd  in  "avour  of  tho  broken  tone.  Tliis  is  yet  another  cxpresaion  o" 
uhat  SGCins  to  nc  to  bo  an  overall  tendency  touard  a  sCwOndary  generalization 
of  broken  tone.  It  nay  be  that,  since  the  broken  tone  is  apparently  the 
most  recently  derived  oT  the  pitch  accents,  it  has  acquired  tlia  role  of  the 
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procluctivG  accent  (this  io  rnninisccnt  of  KuryioLjicz's  fourth  lau  d" 
analagvy,  uihich  states  that  neuj  formatians  tend  to  take  on  the  prinorvy 
function  of  a  uord).  In  any  event,  the  broken  tone  docs  saca  to  be  unex- 
pectedly prevalent.  There  arc  additional  cases  of  non-initial  broken  tone 
that  I  have  not  attempted  to  dcaljuith;  houever,  these  also  include  cases 
that  do  not  follou  regularly  frora  EndzclTno'  f orrnulai.ion.  Further  reseai-ch 
is  needed  to  determine  the  source  of  broken  tone  in  these  cases. 

The  foregoing  investigation  leads  to  a  number  of  conclusions  about 
the  broken  tone  in  Latvian.  First,  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  EndzclTns 
requires  considerable  revision.  Uhila  his  proposal  appears  essentially 
correct  for  a  large  number  of  coses  of  broken  tone  on  root  initial  syllab- 
les, there  is  a  large  set  of  nouns  and  adjectives  ujith  broken  tone  luhich 
it  does  not  account  for.  I'luryiouicz  (11350:3^0)  suggested  tiiat  these  excep- 
tions yere  probably  the  result  of  oone  changaa  in  Lithuanian  rather  tiian 
Latvian,  This  investigation  has  more  specifically  shoun  tiiat  an  accent  shift 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  Latvian,  but  that  there  is  definitcd  evidence 
for  a  tenancy  touiards  immobilization  of  accent  in  Lithuanian  uhicii  uould 
account  for  those  oxceptions. 

Further,  it  appears  that  uhen  EndzclTns'  hypothoois  is  applied  to  cases 
of  broken  tone  on  non-initial  syllables,  even  more  discrepancies  occur.  His 
proposal  is  workable  for  cases  of  broken  tone  on  the  locative  plural  endinrjs 
only  if  one  posits  an  additional  accent  retraction  rule.  Furthermore,  neithe 
the  verbal  stem  suffixes  nor  the  dorivotional  suffixes  appear  to  hove  acquired 
broken  tone  by  EndzclTns'  rule  but  by  completely  unrelated  phonological  and 
morphological  processes. 

Finally,  there  appears  to  have  bean  a  tendency  in  Latvian  to  secondar- 
ily generalize  the  broken  tone.  Dnce  this  tone  originated,  it  seems  to  iiave 
been  favoured  over  both  tlie  level  and  falling  tones,  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  a  tendency  to  give  primary  use  to  a  nculy  developed  marker. 

FD0T[jaTE5 

*I  uould  lika  to  tliank  Hans  hienrich  i  lock  and  Lee  Decker  for  tiis  many 
useful  comments  and  criticisms  they  liovc  made;  nevertheless,  aitiier  of  tiiem 
may  disagree  Luith  some  of  my  statements. 
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Second  syllable  stress  occurs  (i)  in  superlatives:  vislabakais; 
(ii)  on  nunerals  uith  pus-  :  pusd?vi  'one  and  a  half,  and  (iii)  i.i  certain 
adverbial  compounds:  arvfen  'aluayc',  nekur  'nouhcrc',  qandriz  'alr.ost', 
nokad  'never',  etc.  ror  a  "ullcr  description  sec  Qc'rziga-Galtiga  15'!G:32 
of  EndzclThs  1923 :1G. 

2 

I   uill   use   these   tuo  tarns  indiscrirninacely    Lo  rev  or   to   tiio  some 

phenomenon. 

One  exception  to  this  is  if  there  is  a  l/.^C  sequence  uhere  tha  C  is 
the  -s   or  -^  of  tiie  nominative  singular  masculine,  llistorically  tliis  suffix 
ujos  -as  pr  -is,  and  a  neu  accent  uas  not  introduced  after  the  loss  of  the 
vouel. 

The  boundaries  of  the  tonal  dialects  and  the  divisions  based  on 
segmental  phonology  are  not  tiie  sane,  but  they  do  follou  tlie  same  general 
division  into  uest,  central,  and  eastern  dialects.  Uhcnevcr  a  tern  is  used 
designating  one  of  the  three  areas,  it  refers  to  the  tonal  dialect,  not 
to  the  segmental  dialect  area. 

5 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  dialectal  differences  see 
EndzelTns  1951:39-^*1  and  Laua  1969:111. 

In  Did  Prussian  siiort  vouelo  pl^us  tautosyllabic  resonants  ucrc  appar- 
ently also  able  to  carry  tone;  tliuo  UflC  denotes  a  falling  tone  in  this 
environment. 

7 
Unless  othcruise  indicated,  all  of  the  English  glosses  give  only 
the  meanings  of  the  Latvian  uords. 

Q 

A  grave  accent  on  a  short  vouel  folloujed  by  a  tautosyllabic  resonant 
is  used  to  indicate  a  falling  tone  in  this  environment. 

9 
For  exanples  see  the  discussion  of  Zemaitish  tone  shift  in  section 

2.3  belou. 

This  may  have  been  as  a  result  of  ohe  influence  of  tiie  surrounding 
and  substratum  Finno-Ugric  pcoples~tnc  Estonians  and  Livonians  (Ludvigs 
\/Tks,  personal  cor.inunication). 

11 

LH  =  .rising  tone,  LIIL  =  broken  tone.  I'.iparsky  1973:033  states  tiiat 
tiie  broken  tone  "clearly  originates  as  a  falling  tone".  This  is  definitely 
incorrect,  as  the  correspondences  given  earlier  in  section  1.3  clearly  shou. 
It  is  easy  to  be  misled  by  the  correlation  betueen  Latvian  broken  tone  and 
Lithuanian  falling  tone,  but  it  uould  appear  that  the  falling  cliaragter  of 
Lithuanian  acute  accent  is  an  independent  devolopnent  uitliin  the  language. 

12 

Those  1  orns  are  taken  from  liuryiouicz  195J:539-'j9  and  the  tuo  dictim- 
aries  by  the  Liotuvos  T.G.R.  iioksly  Akcdenija,  (1972)  and  (1973). 
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■^I  uQuld  likG  to  thank  Lee  Becker  for  bringing  tliis  'lau'  to  r.nj   naticu. 
Its  effGGt-  in  Lithuanian  is  mcntiancd  in  Kiparsky  l'J73:u23,  rn.  21,  and 
discussed  in  detail  in  Illic-Cvitv/c  11)03:73-06. 

'This  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  all  verbs  Iri  Lithuanian  are 
immobile  (except  Tor  the  accent  shift  caused  by  de  Gaussure's  Lau);  thus, 
there  are  no  examples  of  final  accent  in  any  of  these  forms. 

15     — 

Endzelms  (1930:21,  1951: '-13)  nerely  describes  tlie  level  tonu  as  occur- 

rinn  before  j  ujhich  is  either  still  present  or  uao  present  iiistorically, 

I  have  not  included  a  number  of  suffixes  because  their  pitci'i  accent  is 
uncertain;  these  are:  -uo;J5,  -ins,  -uns,  -ins,  -eks,  -ats,  -its,  and  -ait2. 

17 

I  have  not  included  those  suffixes  for  uhicii  tlie  accentuation  is 

uncertain,  sucli  as  -uonis  (3a)  or  (3b),  and  -unas  (1)  or  (2),  or  Tor  uhicii 

the  accentuation  varies  regularly,  such  as  -ininkasZ-ininke  (  (1)  if  tna  rant 

is  (1)  or  (2),  but  (2)  if  tiie  root  is  (3)  or  (4)  ),  or  on  which  the  accent 

never  appears,  such  as  -tojosZ-toja. 
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A  NOTE  ON  DIPHTHONGIZATION 
Dieter  Wanner 

0.  Within  Romance  linguistics  the  diphthongs  present  a  problem  of 
long  standing  both  for  what  concerns  the  cause  of  their  existence  and  the 
way  in  which  they  developed  in  their  phonetic  reality.  Particularly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  falling  diphthongs  (e.g.  OFr.  e;^  from  VLt.   e)  and  the 
rising  ones  (e.g.  OFr.  y£  from  VLt.  §_     )  has  caused  extensive  debate  (cf. 
Spore  1972).  This  note  attempts  to  formulate  the  basic  issue  at  stake  in 
the  Romance  phenomenon  of  diphthongization  and  to  consider  them  in  the  light 
of  various  interesting  approaches  to  diphthongization  put  forvrard  in  the 
recent  literature. 

1.  Three  different  attempts  at  elucidating  diphthongization  — 
Labov,  Yaeger  and  Steiner  (1972)  (henceforth  LYS);  Andersen  (1972);  Stampe 
(1972)  —  all  appeared  in  the  same  year.  A  brief  summary  of  these  studies 
will  make  it  possible  to  appreciate  their  importance  with  respect  to  the 
Romance  problem. 

In  LYS  the  emphasis  is  put  on  the  empirical  foundations  of  the 
surface  phonetic  description  of  diphthongs  in  connection  with  their  socio- 
linguistic  embedding  (variation,  variable  conditioning,  and  apparent  time 
evolution  within  the  various  dimensions  in  one  speech  community).  The  en- 
suing framework  hypothesizes  general  tendencies  for  vovrels  understood  as 
being  locked  into  a  system  subject  to  chainshifts  which  involves  both  mo- 
nophthongs and  diphthongs.  So-called  peripheral  vowels  ( {+peripheral}  is 
one  manifestation  of  {+tense}  ,  i.e.  extreme  vocalic  articulation  in  terms 
of  extreme  Fl  and  F2  values  compared  with  'normal'  articulations  of  the  same 
vowels)  are  distinguished  from  non-peripheral  (=lax)  ones.  Within  vocalic 
subsystems  (monophthongs,  diphthongs  of  various  kinds),  three  basic  ten- 
dencies are  identified  as  relevant  in  chainshifts: 
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(1)  (a)  peripheral  vowels  rise  (e.g.  ej_  >   i :  ) 

(b)  non-peripheral  vowels  fall  in  upgliding  diphthongs  (e.g.   iy  >  ey  > 

?y  ) 

(c)  back  vowels  become  fronted  (e.g.u>  ii>i)       (?•  106/7) 

Three  additional  principles  define  vocalic  behavior  across  different  subsys- 
tems in  situations  of  chainshift: 

(2)  (a)  tense/long  vowels  may  develop  inglides  while  rising  from  mid  to 

high  (cf .  (la) ;  e.g.  e^  >  i:9  ) 

(b)  high  ingliding  vowels  become  monophthongized  (excluding  the  ones 
from  (2a)),  non-low.  tense  monophthongs  become  upgliding  diphthongs 
(e.g.  i:9  >  i:  ;  e^.  >  e(  :  )y  ) 

(c)  maximally  open  upgliding  diphthongs  may  become  tense/long  mono- 
phthongs (e.g.  a(  :  )y  >  £1  °^  S:i.  ^        ^P*  ^^^^ 

The  crucial  aspect  of  this  framework  describing  vocalic  space  is  the  fact 
that  the  monophthongal  and  the  diphthongal  manifestations  of  vowels  are 
lumped  together  into  one  coherent  system  subject  to  chainshifts  within  each 
subsystem  or  across  such  subsystems  (cf.  p. 219"  Fig. 5-1.2).  As  the  prin- 
ciples in  (2)  state  there  is  mobility  between  ingliding,  upgliding,  and  mo- 
nophthongal forms  of  vowels;  the  rising  diphthongs  are  also  comprised  in  the 
picture,  but,  as  their  absence  from  (2)  indicates,  they  remain  marginal  in 
LYS. 

Andersen  (1972)  sees  diphthongization  as  a  much  broader  phenomenon, 
including  not  just  the  commonly  accepted  vowel-plus-glide  manifestations,  but 
all  intrasegmental  variation  affecting  syllabics  and  syllable  slopes.  He  de- 
fines diphthongization  as  intrasegmental  variation  of  an  othen^rise  distinc- 
tive feature  ranging  over  its  two  polar  values  in  such  a  way  that  the  un- 
marked value  of  this  feature  in  the  given  context  is  always  first  (23),  and 
the  marked  value  follows  in  second  position  within  the  heterogeneous  segment. 
This  primary  (phonetic)  diphthongization  may  be  followed  by  phonological 
polarization  such  that  the  originally  single  segment  changes  to  a  sequence 
of  segments.  Concentrating  on  the  vocalic  diphthongs  involving  a  glide,  the 
intrasegmental  distribution  principle  of  'unmarked  -  marked' ,  plus  an  axoxi- 
liary  principle  identifying  the  more  sonorous  element  of  the  diphthongal  se- 


quence  as  the  normal  center  of  syllabic  intensity  ('intensity  shift',  2U), 
assiire  a  particular  linear  order  for  the  glide  in  relation  to  the  vowel. 
For  a  phonetic  diphthongization  yielding  the  segmental  diphthongs  ^ei)  , 
'^ie^  ,  ^e^    ,  ^^e^  this  system  predicts  the  respective  surface  interpretations 
{ei}-  {ie}  •.  {eq}   >    {i§}  ;   {§e}  >   {§1}  . 

The  framework  of  Natural  Phonology  (cf.  Stampe  I969)  organizes  vo- 
wels basically  in  the  space  formed  by  the  axes  of  sonority  (high  -  mid  -  low 
vowels;  i.e.  i-£-l.>  oru-£-  oe)  and  of  color  (palatal-labial-,  four 
chromatic  types  are  defined:  (l)  achromatic  =  non-palatal,  non-labial;  e.g. 
*.  >  X  »  A  ^  (2)  monochromatic  =  labial;  e.g.  u.»  o^,  i  ;  (3)  monochromatic  = 
palatal;  e.g.  i_,  £,  £  ;  (it)  bi chromatic  =  palatal  and  labial.-  e.g.  u,  £,  oe  ) 
The  fundamental  tendencies  of  vowels  in  this  space  are  described  by  innate 
processes  such  as  raising  (preferably  affecting  chromatic  vowels-  e.g.  £i_  > 
ei  >  ii_  ),  lowering  (affecting  achromatic  vowels;  e.g.  ii^  >  Ai.  ^  ai  )  , 
bleaching  (affecting  lax  vowels  preferentially;  e.g.  ij^  >   ii.  '  °ii.  >  ^  )> 
and  a  number  of  other  such  processes  (cf.  Miller  1972).  Circumscribed  by 
these  natural  tendencies  of  monophthongal  vowels  the  phenomenon  of  context- 
free  diphthongization  is  described  by  Stampe  by  the  formulation  in  (3): 

(3)  Diphthongization 

chromatic    .'high  1 

,,       14.     I   -»•    {-tense}  {-syl} 
V       Itense  I 

I  J 

i.e.,  the  higher  and  tenser  a  chromatic  vowel,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
such  a  syllabic  segment  may  split  up  into  a  lax  syllabic  phase  followed  by 
a  non-syllabic  segment.  The  primary  effect  of  this  diphthongization  is  the 
sequential  polarization  of  sonority  vs.  color  characteristics  of  the  source 
monophthong.  Some  such  diphthongizations  include  e.g.  e_|_  >   ei_  ,   ij_  >   ii_  , 
o :  >  ou  ,  uj_  >  uu  ,  etc.  The  non-syllabic  segment  will  keep  its  optimum 
shape  of  a  glide  for  accentuating  color,  whereas  the  syllabic  segment  will 
follow  the  path  of  normal  vowels  in  terms  of  potential  bleaching,  lowering, 
and  other  such  processes  (cf.  the  illustrations  under  these  headings  above). 
In  the  Great  Vowel  Shift  of  English,  Stampe  (1972:583)  postulates  evolu- 
tionary chains  such  as  the  one  in  (U) : 
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(U)   i:   >   ii   >   ei   >   Ai   >   ai 

involving  the  steps  diphthongization  >    lowering  >    bleaching  > 
lowering 

These  three  approaches  outlined  above  are  motivated  by  largely  dif- 
ferent underlying  questions.,  and  they  describe  only  partially  overlapping 
data.  In  particular,  they  differ  in  their  account  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  different  types  of  vocalic  diphthongs:  Only  LYS  distinguish  clearly 
between  ingliding,  upgliding,  and  rising  diphthongs,  whereas  in  Stampe  (1072) 
only  upgliding  diphthongs  are  mentioned;  Andersen  (19T2)  treats  again  all 
three  types,  but  he  assigns  totally  different  underlying  causes  to  ingli- 
ding vs.  upgliding  and  rising  diphthongs  .  To  what  extent  then  can  these 
approaches  offer  insight  into  the  Romance  problem  of  upgliding  vs.  rising 
diphthongs?  For  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  question,  it  will  be  useful 
to  introduce  here  the  necessary  basic  data  from  the  history  of  the  Romance 
languages . 

II.   From  the  Vulgar  Latin  vowel  system  (which  is  at  the  basis 
of  most  Romance  languages;  cf.  (5)),  characterized  by  three  vocalic  heights 
with  one  front  and  one  back  series,  the  two  chromatic  low  vowels,  stressed 
^  and  2_,  imderwent  generally  diphthongization  to  y£  and  w$  respectively  at 
an  early  time  (arguably  starting  not  later  than  between  III  and  V  century 
AD;  cf.  Spore  1972:306-2it) .  The  relevant  language-specific  conditions  for 
the  application  of  this  diphthongization  rule  are  given  in  (6). 

(5)  VLt.  stressed  vowels    /  i     e     q     a.     q     o     u  / 
Diphthongization:       q  >       yq      ;      q  >     vq 

(6)  Conditions  for  Diphthongization 

(a)  everywhere  under  stress  (e.g.  Castilian) 

(b)  in  open  syllable  under  stress  (e.g.  French,  Italian) 

(c)  before  high  vowel  (segment)  under  stress  (e.g.  Southern  Italian) 

The  examples  in  (?)  illustrate  the  different  possibilities  vrith  typified 
forms . 
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(7)  (a)  §_■>§.     ^^   open  syllable  before  non-high  final  vov:el: 

VLt.  p§de   >  Cast,  p{ye};  It.  p{y§}de.:  Fr.  r{ye}-  Sit.  p{|}de 
VLt.  r9ta   >  Cast.  r{ue}da:  It.  r{w9}ta:  (OFr.  c{w|}r  from  VLt.  "cgre); 
Sit.  r{9}ta 

■7 

(b)  ^,  £  in  open  syllable  before  high  vowel  : 

VLt.  b^nu   >  Cast.  b{we}no-  It.  b{v;9}no  Sit.  b{TrQ}nu,  b{u}nu 

(c)  £,  £  in  checked  syllable  before  non-high  final  vovel: 

VLt.  f|sta  >  Cast.  f(ye}sta;  It.  f{|}sta;  Fr.  f{|}te  Sit.  f{§}sta 
VLt.  grgssa  >  Cast,  griwelsa-  It.  gr{9}ssa-  Fr.  gr{9}sse:  Sit.  gr{o}ssa 

(d)  I.S  2.  in  checked  syllable  before  high  vovrel: 

VLt.  v|ntu  >  Cast.  v{ye}nto:  It.  v{|}nto'  Sit.  v{yf }ntu,v{£}ntu 
VLt.  grQssu  >  Cast.  gr{ire}so*  It.  gr{9}sso-  Fr.  gr{6}s'  Sit.  grfwp/ssu, 
grCulssu 

The  environmental  conditions  in  (6a-c)  are  widely  different  since 
they  refer  to  syllable  type  (cf.  (6b)),  to  phonetic  content  of  contextual 
segments  (cf.  (6c)),  and  to  general  absence  of  serjuental  regulatory  environ- 
ments (cf.  (6a)).  In  addition,  in  languages  characterized  by  environmental 
restrictions  of  type  (6a)  or  (6b) ,  a  segmental  environment  typical  of  umlaut, 
i.e.  a  following  high  segment  ^  ,  prevents  diphthongization  of  ^  and  ^. 

These  were  apparently  raised  to  e_  and  q  respectively,  removing  them  from  the 
scope  of  the  (later)  diphthongization  rule.  Thus  the  lunlauting  environment 
operates  both  as  a  trigger  for  diphthongization  (in  languages  of  type  (6c)), 
and  as  a  prohibitive  condition  in  other  languages  (cf.  (8)). 

(8)  VLt.   f9lya  >   Cast.   h{6>ja,  not  *  h^fel.ja 

OProv.  f{w|}lha,  not  ^-figllha  in  certain  dialects 

The  important  aspect  of  this  diphthongization  is  that  whatever  the  lanruage- 
particular  situation,  if  there  was  diphthongization  of  §_,   £,  it  is  generally 
not  possible  to  document  or  even  reasonably  reconstruct  a  primitive  stage 
where  the  result  of  the  initial  diphthongization  would  have  been  an  ingli- 
ding  or  an  upgliding  diphthong:  thus  it  must  be  assumed  that  these  cases 
started  out  already  as  rising  diphthongs. 

A  smaller  number  of  Romance  languages  (a  subset  of  those  which  un- 
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derwent  the  diphthong! zat ion  of  J_,  §)   knew  a  second,  later  round  of  diph- 
thongizations  affecting  the  mid  vowels  e_,   o,  less  frequently  a,  rarely  i_, 

Q 

u.   The  first  results  here  show  invariably  upgliding  diphthongs  (e_ >   ei, 
£  >  ou) .  The  environmental  condition  is  uniform  in  that  this  diphthongi- 
zation  happens  in  open  syllable  under  stress  as  in  (9). 

(9)  VLt.  vela  >  OFr.  v{ey}le  >   v{6y}le 
VLt.   amore  >  OFr.  am{6w}r 
VLt.   pane  >  OFr.  p{ay}n 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  this  primordial  difference  between  rising 
and  upgliding  diphthongal  results  is  significant,  i.e.  why  there  are  (al- 
most) no  cases  of  £  >  |^  and/or  £  >  jr£  .  Or  must  it  be  attributed  to  chance 
that  the  results  look  as  they  do  in  Romance? 

III.   Within  Romance  linguistics,  F.  Schiirr  developed  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  problem  in  a  series  of  articles  and  monographs.    He  ar- 
gues that  the  difference  between  the  ascending  and  the  descending  diphthongs 
(rising  vs.  upgliding)  is  highly  significant:  As  demonstrated  by  the  uni- 
form environment  of  the  open  syllable  for  the  falling  diphthongs ,  only 
this  situation  can  be  regarded  a  'spontaneous'  diphthongization  not  trig- 
gered by  any  directly  identifiable  segmental  context  (taking  syllable  le- 
vel information  such  as  stress  to  be  non-segmental) .  The  reason  for  this 
spontaneous  diphthongization  is  to  be  sought  in  the  attested  lengthening  of 
stressed  vowels  in  op^n  syllable.  On  the  other  hand;the  ascending  diphthongs 
from  !_,  £  are  claimed  to  be  the  result  of  sermental  environmental  induction, 
namely  by  the  following  high  vowel  as  in  (6c)  (either  Cl.Lt.  ~i_  or  ;r-u   or 
else  ^).But  for  Schiirr  all  diphthongization  of  £,  £  in  Romance  started  out  as 
a  type  (6c)  umlauting  diphthongization   with  subsequent  heavy  restructu- 
ring of  the  environment  to  yield  in  addition  to  some  preserved  specimens 
of  umlaut  diphthongization  (such  as  part  of  the  Southern  Italian  dialects) 
also  the  more  widespread  generalized  diphthongizations  (6a)  and  (6b)  (e.g. 
Spanish  and  Italian,  respectively).  The  phonetic  function,  and  thus  the  ori- 
gin., of  the  breaking  of  the  vowel  into  a  rising  diphthong  would  be  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  high  articulation  of  the  (usually)  final  vowel  across  one 
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syllable  into  the  initial  phase  of  the  stressed  syllable,  actually  n  type 
of  glide  insertion  process  resulting  from  a  persistent  slip  of  the  tongue 
(cf.  Froml^in  19Tl).  Schiirr's  two  crucial  claims  then  are  that  umlaut  must 
yield  a  rising  diphthong  (if  the  result  is  a  diphthong  at  all),  and  that 
spontaneous  diphthongization  is  always  falling  (presumably  upgliding  or  in- 
gliding). 

Fitting  Schiirr's  account  of  Romance  diphthongization  into  either 
the  framework  of  Natural  Phonology  or  of  LYS  leads  to  the  recognition  tliat 
there  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  spontaneous /natural  diphthongization: 
It  is  due  to  lengthening/tensing/peripherality ,  and  it  leads  to  upgliding 
diphthongs,  at  least  for  the  mid  vowels  luider  discussion  here  (cf.  (3)  and 
(2c)  above).  For  the  Romance  ascending  diphthongs  the  provisions  of  Natural 
Phonology  are  (not  yet)  sufficient  if  it  should  be  the  case  that  this  umlaut 
diphthongization  of  §_,   q_  represents  a  universally  valid  tendency  (=natural 
process)  for  vowels:  in  the  absence  of  any  compelling  evidence  it  might  be 
better  to  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  idiosyncratic  aspect  of  the  Ro- 
mance situation,  a  non-natural  rule  of  unknown  origin:  In  this  v/ay  it  would 
be  comprehensible  why  this  change  affects  exclusively  low  chromatic  vowels 
(and  not  { !high}  ones  as  postulated  in  (3)),  and  why  it  yields  the  reverse 
order  for  the  syllabic  and  the  non-syllabic  elements  in  the  resulting  diph- 
thong. LYS  are  not  able  to  offer  much  more  help  either:  The  subsystem  of  ri- 
sing diphthongs  is  claimed  to  be  connected  to  the  one  of  ingliding  vowels 
(cf.  Fig. 5-1,2  and  corresponding  discussion  226-8),  but  the  supporting  data 
are  taken  from  Romance  and  are  consequently  not  independently  convincing 
(226).  For  LYS  the  speculative  origin  of  jr£  from  ^  might  be  as  in  (lO): 

(10)    |:   >  (?)  |:3  >  e:a   >  i:9   >   (?)  ye 

by  ingliding,  raising  of  peripheral  vowels,  syllabicity  adjustment 

17hatever  the  Justification  of  this  chain  of  changes  in  general  (the  same 

hypothetical  evolution  has  some  currency  in  Romance  linguistics,  cf.  Alar- 
cos  Llorach  1968:222-1+-,  cf.  also  the  mentioned  variation  in  the  Southern 
Italian  results  in  (T))  this  type  of  evolution  cannot  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect for  all  those  Romance  languages  which  preserved  the  original  distinction 
between  £  and  £,  o-and  §_  even  in  the  diphthongs:  Italian  shows  {y^}  and 
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{vg} ,   not  *{ye}  and  ""'{wo}.  Clearly  an  explanation  or  even  adequate  descrip- 
tion is  lacking.  On  the  other  hand,  for  what  concerns  Natural  Phonology,  it 
is  important  to  take  into  consideration  that  this  framework  is  able  to  make 
correct  predictions  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  syllabic  segment  not  only  of 
upgliding  diphthongs  (for  which  it  is  adapted)  but  also  for  rising  ones 
(which  it  does  not  recognize  otherwise)-  coloring,  raising,  lowering,  blea- 
ching can  be  transposed  from  the  'natural  history'  of  one  type  of  vocalic 
subsystem  (in  the  sense  of  LYS)  to  another.  Thus  in  Castilian,  the  diph- 
thongization  of  ^,  £  results  in  ^[e_  and  we_r,  but  the  result  w£  is  not  imme- 
diate. Older  stages  of  Castilian,  and  still  modern  phases  of  surrounding 
dialects  (cf.  Menendez  Pidal  1950:121-39,1^^-52),  show  the  alternate  mani- 
festations wo,  wa,  wo,  sometimes  even  in  free  variation.  Beside  ^J.  there 
is  dialectally  also  ya  attested,  however  not  -yo.  These  alternate  forms  can 
be  understood  as  the  result  of  an  evolution  §_  >     ;^  >  yA_  >  ^n_  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  diphthongization,  bleaching,,  and  lowering.  In  a  parallel  way  the 
back  series  would  consist  in  this  chain:  g_  >     \tq  >   wA  >  to  or  we  by  the 
processes  of  diphthongization,  bleaching,  and  lowering  or  coloring:  we  >  wo 
by  color  assimilation  (?)  (cf.  Stampe  1972  and  Miller  1972,  1973  for  similar 
evolutionary  chains  concerning  falling  diphthongs).  Thus  the  validity  of  he 
predictions  about  the  evolution  of  the  syllabic  elements  in  diphthongs  does 
not  depend  in  this  framework  on  the  linear  arrangem.ent  of  the  vowel  and  the 
glide  elements.  For  LYS  the  single  subsystems  are  more  autonomous  in  terms 
of  being  subject  to  different  particular  processes,  i.e.  in  their  interpre- 
tation a  falling  diphthong,  consisting  of  V  G,  and  a  rising  one,  G  V,  usual- 
ly do  not  exhibit  the  same  evolutionary  behavior  for  what  concerns  the 
vowel;  rather  the  subsystem  difference  is  more  crucial  (cf.  LYS  1972:219-28). 
Yet  the  same  range  of  surface  variation  in  the  manifestations  of  rising 
diphthongs  can  be  described  in  the  LYS  approach  as  in  Stampe 's.  In  LYS  the 
evolution  of  wo  to  we  would  be  understood  more  as  a  chainshift  (wo  >  T-ra  > 
wa  >  vae  >  w£  >  we)  consisting  of  non-peripheral  lowering  followed  by  pe- 
ripheral  raising  of  the  syllabic  element  (cf.  their  pattern  1:  Fig.H-l) 
according  to  the  principle  (ic)  that  back  vowels  get  fronted.  This  same  prin- 
ciple also  accounts  for  the  non-attested  resvilt  "'^'yo  from  ^  :  front  vovrels 
do  not  get  backed  without  specific  circumstances.  So  for  both  Natural  Pho- 
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nology  and  LYS  the  major  problem  is  the  unsolved  origin  of  the  rising  diph- 
thongs of  Romance,  and  the  fact  that  these  diphthongizations  do  not  consti- 
tute generally  a  fragment  of  a  larger,  coherent  chainshift  involving  vowels. 
Andersen's  account  presents  another  problem  with  respect  to  the  Ro- 
mance data.  For  any  diphthonc^ization  it  must  first  be  determined  which  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  at  the  basis  of  the  phonetic  polarization.  Consider  the 

12 
specifications  for  e_  and  §_  as  A.ndersen  (1972)  would  present  them: 

(ll)    e  :   {+vocalicr  +tns •  -dif-  -comp-  -grv:  -flat} 
§  :   {+vocalic-,  +tns ;  -dif-  +comp:  -grv  -flat} 

The  resulting  phonetic  diphthongs  include  thus  all  of  the  manifestations  • 
shown  in  (12) . 

13 


(12) 


Possible  segmental  diphthongs' 
phonetic  diphthongization  of: 


from  VLt.  /e/  consisting  in  the 


{ +vocalic} 

{+tense} 

{-diffuse} 

{-compact} 

{-grave} 

{-flat} 

(b)  Possible  segmental  diphthongs  from  VLt.  /|/  consisting  in  the 
phonetic  diphthongization  of: 


{+voc} 

{-voc} 

regl 

{+tns} 

{-tngi} 

^ea^ 

f+dif} 

{-dif} 

^ie^ 

{+com} 

{-com} 

r^e^ 

{-grv} 

{ +grv} 

re,1 

{-fit} 

{+flt} 

(ec^ 

{+vocalic} 

-V 

{ +VOC } 

{ -voc } 

c^l^ 

{+tense} 

-► 

{+tns} 

{-tns} 

f^d^ 

{-diffuse} 

-»• 

{-dif} 

{+dif} 

'^^i^ 

{+compact} 

-*■ 

{+com} 

{-com} 

^^e* 

{-grave} 

-*■ 

{-grv} 

{+grv} 

^§A^ 

{-flat} 

-*■ 

{-fit} 

{+flt} 

'^^oe 

These  results  are  not  encouraging,  since  the  only  forms  v/hich  could  phone- 
tically be  interpreted  to  yield  ejr^  for  the  upgliding  and  ye/y^  for  the  ri- 
sing diphthongs  of  Romance  are  the  diffuseness  polarization  of  /e/  >  fie) 
and  the  diffuseness  or  compactness  diphthongizations  of  /§/  >  {§e}  >  {91}  • 
But  for  Romance  the  situation  should  be  reversed  so  that  /q/   yields  the 
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rising  and  /e/  the  upgliding  diphthong  I  Possibly  this  is  due  to  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  featiire  system  employed;  consider  e.g.  the  consequence  of  repla- 
cing the  feature  {ivocalic}  with  {tsyllahic}.  A  phonetic  diphthongization 
along  this  axis  will  naturally  yield  the  series  of  upgliding  diphthongs 
i  >  ii  >  i^  •;  £  >  ee  >   ey_  \  §_  >   ^q  >   ^e.  >  ?y  .  On  the  assumption  of  a  diffe- 
rent markedness  status  of  syllabicity  rhe  diphthongization  of  /§/  could  even 
yield  the  rising  diphthong  y£:£>??>es.>xS.-  However  the  problems 
with  this  account  of  diphthongs  are 'numerous :  The  validity  of  the  feature 
system,  the  correctness  of  the  markedness  distribution,  and  the  indetermi- 
nacy as 'to  which  distinctive  feature  produces  an  actual  diphthong  (cf  the 
diffuseness  and  compactness  diphthongizations  in  (l2b))  —  all  three  of  these 
independently  hypothetical  components  of  phonological  structure  are  simulta- 
neously open  to  criticism.  Thus  it  will  not  be  possible  to  come  to  any  co- 
herent conclusion  about  diphthongization  due  to  the  number  of  uncontrolled 

II4 
covariables.  The  one   feature  where  Andersen's   account   seems  to  be  more 

motivated  than  either  Stampe's  or  LYS's  is  that  Andersen  is  not  forced  to 

treat  diphthongization  as  a  fragment  of  a  chainshift  in  the  vocalic  space: 

This  is  exactly  the  situation  of  Romance  j_,  q_. 

IV.   There  are  some  interesting  data  bearing  on  the  issue  of  the 
spontaneity/naturalness  of  rising  vs.  upgliding  diphthongs  in  Romance.  Straka 
(1959)  presents  evidence  that  in  French,  Czech,  and  other  languages  the  ef- 
fect of  (extreme)  lengthening  of  vowels  in  open  syllable  is  to  break  these 
overlong  (={  .'tense})  vowels  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  offglide  which 
consists  in  a  raised  articulation  after  {-low}  vovzels ,  i.e.  producing  an  \ip- 
gliding  diphthong,  and  "in  a  lowered  articulation  after  {+low}  vowels,  i.e. 
producing  an  ingliding  diphthong;  thus  i : :   >   i:i  >  i:i  ;   e: :  >  e:e  > 

e:i  ;  but  q: :    >   ^:ae  >  £:a  ;  etc.  All  such  diphthongs  are  falling  (upgliding 
or  ingliding)  as  predicted  by  Schiirr  and  stated  by  Stampe.  Stral^a  interprets 
this  situation  to  mean  that  diphthongization,  if  spontaneous,  produces  fal- 
ling diphthongs-  the  difference  between  the  upgliding  and  the  ingliding  re- 
sults of  {-low}  vs.  {+I0W}  vowels  is  claimed  to  be  the  starting  point  for 
the  end  result  of  rising  diphthongs  from  the  {+low}  vowels.  Straka  thus  pos- 
tulates an  intimate  relationship  between  ingliding  and  rising  diphthongs , 
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in  the  same  way  as  LYS  (cf.  (2)  above,  and  their  Fig.5-li2).  An  example  of 
such  spontaneous  diphthongization  producing  ingliding  manifestations  for 
^,  S_   is  offered  by  Schiirr  (1918-I9.II :  50-3) . 

(13)  Spontaneous  diphthongization  of  §_,   £  in  Modern  Romagnolo  (SE  corner 
of  Po  basin,  Italy) 

(a)  /I/  Imola:       frad{f:}l  ,   burd{|:}l 
Faenza:      frad{ae9}l  ,  burd{ae°}l 
Ravenna:     frad{|3}l  ,  t{|^}ra    (coTintryside) 
Meldola:     b{§:}l  or  b{f9}l  ;  b{f:}la  or  b{^}la 
Cesena:      frad{ae}l  ,  burd{ae}l  ,  b{ae}l(a) 


(b)  /q/  Imola:  k{q 
Forli:  k{a 
Imola:       k{9 


}1  ,  n{q:}ster 
}1  ,  n{a:}ster 

}1  or  k{q^}l    ,  n{q:}ster  or  n{Q^}ster 
(countryside) 


For  Schiirr  it  is  however  clear  that  this  type  of  diphthoiigization  cannot 
lead  to  a  rising  diphthong  (cf.  Schiirr  I918-I9.II :l-l8o) .  But  this  claim 
cannot  be  upheld  in  the  face  of  some  other  data  from  Southern  France  (dia- 
lect of  Querigut).  This  particular  local  dialect  of  Provencal  described  by 
Seguy  (195^)  shows  spontaneous  diphthongization  of  its  vowels  £,  £  under 
length  and  stress.  The  results  vary  on  an  intra-speaker  and  intra-iter.  basis 
between  a  monophthong  and  a  full  rising  diphthong.  Consider  the  data  in  (l^). 

(lU)   Diphthongization  in  Querigut  (Provencal): 

(a)  /f/  pikar:el    ,      kur:e    ,      p:e         p.e  {<?:} 

pe :  e    ,      kiire  :  :  e  {  e| :  } 

sulye :  :  e    ,      kiire :  :  e  {  e| :  } 

(no   examples)  iy^'-) 

(b)  /§/  k:6p    ,     m.ort    ,      :oli  {9:} 

ratiso:dm   ,     ak:o:6a  {09:} 

ratis6::6m   ,     tr6;6p  {09:} 

defw:6ra    ,     mw:drt  {\rg:] 

(Seguy  195^:309) 

As  a  consequence  it  cannot  be  taJten  for  granted  any  longer,  following  Straka 
(1959),  that  any  spontaneous  diphthongization  of  £,  £  must  result  in  a  fal- 
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ling  (=ingliding)  diphthong;  the  dialect  of  Querigut  offers  a  case  where  at 
least  within  the  range  of  precision  of  impressionistic  transcription,  free 
variation  between  a  long  monophthong  and  a  rising  diphthong  is  docvimented. 
This  constitutes  evidence  against  Straka's  interpretation  of  the  lengthening 
effect  on  vowels  as  a  universal  in  phonetic  space:  It  may,  or  may  not,  he 
the  case  that  low  vowels  produce  ingliding  diphthongs  and  non-low  vowels 
yieldupgliding  ones.  The  same  data  also  destroy  Schiirr's  universal  claim 
that  spontaneous  diphthongization  cannot  yield  a  rising  diphthong-,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  claim  that  rising  diphthongs  may  be  the  result  of  umlaut  is 
not  affected. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  where  §_  breaks  up  into  a  diphthong  of  ri- 
sing or  upgliding  character,  it  is  also  possible  to  document  'spontaneous' 
diphthongization  of  §_  to  an  upgliding  diphthong.  This  happened  in  the  Fran- 
coprovengal  dialect  of  Charmey  (Fribourg,  Switzerland)  as  reported  by  Gau- 
chat  (1905)  and  Hermann  (1929).  Gauchat  noted  for  §_  the  realiztions  ^  ,  ^   , 
and  ^  with  the  oldest  speakers  most  consistently  using  the  monophthong  and 
the  youngest  ones  the  diphthong  §y  (39-^2).  Hermann  caught  a  slightly  more 
advanced  stage  of  this  diphthongization  with  fiirther  elimination  of  the  ori- 
ginal monophthong;  the  ^  of  Gauchat  had  in  the  meantime  acquired  a  lowered 
variant  aey  (e.g.  v{§}t  '\,v{f^}t  '^   v{§y}t  '^   v{aey}t   'il  voit';  cf.  Hermann 
1929:211-2).  On  the  back  side,  the  3.  in  "the  already  existing  diphthong  wg^ 
(e.g.  pwQrta)  had  developed  bet^-reen  the  study  of  Gauchat  and  the  one  by  Her- 
mann a  frequent  variant  wag  in  parallel  to  the  slightly  earlier  evolution  of 
a  to  ao  (Gauchat  1905:^*2-7  ;  Hermann  1929:208-10);  thus  a  rising  diphthong 
may  further  break  in  its  syllabic  part  into  an  upgliding  diphthong.  The  sig- 
nificant aspects  are  the  fact  that  §_  and  q^  can  also  yield  .upgliding  diph- 
thongs in  addition  to  rising  and  ingliding  manifestations,  and  that  ^  and  q_ 
may  diphthongize  without  any  further  vocalic  changes  talcing  place  in  their 
potential  chainshift  area  of  the  vocalic  subsystem. 

V.   Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  the  type  of  diphthong  resulting 
from  a  spontaneous  diphthongization  of  £,  q_   is  unpredictable  in  terms  of  pre- 
sent knowledge  about  this  problem,  but  it  is  also  well  known  from  the  histo- 
ry and  dialect  variations  of  Romance  languages  that  rising  and  ingliding 
diphthongs  frequently  substitute  for  each  other  over  time  and  space.  A  typi- 
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cal  case  is  the  history  of  French;  cf.  (15) 
(15)  French  diphthong  evolution: 


1 

>  yl 

VLt. 

p^de 

> 

p{yg}d 

9 

>  WQ 

>  .  . 

.  >  we 

>  . 

. .  >  0  ,  6e 

VLt. 

*cqre 

> 

c{6e}r 

e 

>  ey 

>  .  . 

.  >  6y 

>  . 

.  .  >  w^  >  va 

VLt. 

vela 

> 

v{-iia}le 

6 

>  6w 

>  .  . 

>  e\T 

>  . 

. .  >   0  ,  6e 

VLt. 

solu 

> 

s{6e}l 

a 

>  ae 

>  .  . 

.   >  #  , 

e  , 

(ye) 

VLt. 

pat  re 

> 

p{f}re 

(cf.  Pope  1952:§§  503-56) 

In  the  Italian  dialects  of  the  Marche,  Abruzzi,  Calabria,  and  Puglie  we  find 
frequently  in  parallel  existence  the  rising  diphthongs  w^^,  w£  and  the  in- 
gliding  manifestations  u3_,  ua,  uo  (Rohlfs  19^9:§  123;  Schvirr  1956:lit2).  All 
these  phenomena  of  extensive  variability  of  diphthongal  manifestations  taken 
together  lead  to  the  recognition  that  any  account  of  diphthongization  must 
offer  a  coherent  framework  for  permitting  and  constraining  these  crossovers 
from  one  vocalic  subsystem  to  another,  as  it  is  attempted  in  the  descriptive 
schemata  shown  in  LYS  (219-28).  Yet  their  presentation  cannot  constitute  an 
explanation  of  intraspesiker  variation  between  e.g.  monophthong  and  risin;^ 
diphthong  (Querigut),  rising  and  ingliding  diphthong  (Italian  dialects),  or 
monophthong  and  upgliding  diphthong  (Charmey).  This  intra-speaker  variation, 
and  the  fact  that  the  acoustic  individuality  of  fullfledged  rising  vs.  up- 
gliding  vs.  ingliding  diphthongs  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  ^^ong  iden- 
tification by  the  listener,  make  any  explanation  based  on  surface  reinter- 
pretation  in  the  language  learning  stage  unattractive  (alleged  ambiguity  of 
input  leading  to  'imperfect  learning').  Rather  this  imprecision  in  the  re- 
production of  diphthongs  must  be  backed  up  by  an  output-oriented  explanation 
of  diphthongs  as  functionally  unitary  phenomena  consisting  of  sequential  • 
segments  (following  the  line  of  Andersen's  segmental  diphthongs).  Being  uni- 
tary in  their  function  (whatever  the  empirical  correlate  of   this  property 
may  be)  the  diphthongs  will  equally  well  fulfill  their  role  in  any  compatible 
surface  form  (rising,  upgliding,  ingliding,  in  addition  to  monophthongal) , 
thus  predicting  that  their  surface  manifestations  could  change  rather  fre- 
quently (an  idea  already  expressed  by  Alarcos  Llorach  1965:223).  If  accor- 
ding to  Stampe  (l972:58l)  diphthongs  have  a  syllabic  function  where  the  se- 
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quential  realization  serves  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the  single  segmental 
articulation  by  distributing  the  basic  features  of  color  and  sonority  over 
different  segments,  it  will  not  matter  a  great  deal  whether  the  particular 
diphthong  is  realized  as  an  upgliding  or  rising  diphthong  (e.g.  ew  or  we  in 
(15)),  or  whether  the  glide  or  the  vowel  represents  the  chromatic  aspect 
(we  and  \ro  in  Old  Castilian,  wo  and  y£  for  q_  in  Chioggia,  Italy;  cf.  Rohlfs 
19^9:3115),  or  whether  the  more  closed  or  the  more  open  element  carries  syl- 
labicity  {■w§_  and  uo,  u9_  in  Central  and  Southern  Italian  dialects).  The  un- 
derlying oneness  of  monophthongal  and  various  diphthongal  manifestations  of 
a  syllabic  nucleus  would  also  be  adequate  to  make  a  needed  distinction  bet- 
ween glide  insertion  and  deletion  processes  as  opposed  to  true  diphthongi- 
zation  and  monophthongization.  Such  an  explanation  remains  however  a  desi- 
deratum for  future  research. 


Notes 


In  the  following,  §_  designates  a  low  front,  £  a  low  back  rounded  vowel: 
jr  and  i_,  w  and  u  are  used  interchangeably ;,Y  in  general  designates  a  glided 
non-syllabic  segment;  V  stands  for  a  slightly  raised  articulation  of  a  gi- 
ven vowel;  a^  is  used  for  a  velarized  a^;  length  is  indicated  by  j_  after  the 
affected  segment  (except  for  the  transcriptions  in  (l^)  below).  Frequently 
only  the  relevant  diphthongal  portion  of  an  item  is  given  in  phonetic  trans- 
cription, the  remainder  following  established  orthographic  tradition.  Note 
also  that  ae  and  oe_  represent  monophthongs  (palatalized  a^  and  a  low  front 
rounded  vowel  respectively).  —  I  would  like  to  thank  Hans  Hock  for  valuable 
suggestions  and  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  note.  Responsibility 
for  any  shortcomings  rests  solely  with  the  author. 

The  relevant  subsystems  are  given  in  LYS  (l972:Fig, 5-1,2) .  They  are 
listed  in  extenso  on  p. 220: 

subsystem 
short  vowel 
long  vowel 
ingliding  diphthong 
upgliding  diphthong 
rising  diphthong 


symbol 

example 

tenseness  distribution 

^,  V 

e,  e 

lax 

— 

V: 

i:3 

tense 

— 

V(:)h 

i : 

tense 

lax 

VG 

ey,  ei 

lax 

tense 

GV 

y§(:) 

lax 

tense 
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The  examples  for  these  processes  are  taken  in  this  instance  from  diph- 
thongal developments  discussed  in  Stampe  (1972)  rather  than  from  the  nono- 
phthongal  chains  typically  observed  in  language  learning  as  discussed  in 
Miller  (1972).  This  choice  is  however  not  crucial. 

In  this  formalism  {If(x)}  stands  for  'more  f(x)'  as  indicated  in  the 
interpretation  following  (3):  cf.  Stampe  1972:581. 

Ingliding  diphthongs  are  laxness  diphthongizations  in  his  framework, 
v:hereas  the  other  two  diphthong  types  result  indirectly  from  the  diphthon- 
gization  of  some  tonality  or  sonority  feature:  cf.  below  (ll)   (12)  for 
some  discussion.  —  Other  views  of  diphthongization  as  glide  insertion 
(e.g.  Harris  1969:l6l-3  for  Spanish,  or  Haudricourt-Juilland  1970:it&-57 
for  Romance)  constitute  rough  descriptions  of  historical  correspondences, 
but  not  of  actual  evolution;  thus  they  cannot  assume  explanatory  function. 

For  basic  information  about  Romance  diphthongization,  cf.  Lausberg  19*53: 
9§l68-82:  this  is  also  the  source  of  the  Romance  illustrations  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  Cf.  also  Spore  (1972)  for  discussion  of  different  ap- 
proaches to  diphthongization  in  the  history  of  Romance  linguistics. 

7 
Only  conveniently  representable  examples  have  been  included  in  these 

illustrations;  e.g.  VLt .  vgntu  yields  in  OFr.  vant  due  to  the  nasal  conso- 
nant and  thus  is  not  topical  in  this  context.  The  Sit.  dialects  show  both 
rising  diphthongs  such  as  y^  and  high  monophthongs  or  ingliding  diphthongs 
such  as  ij_  or  i:9  in  response  to  unlaut  environments.  Only  the  rising  diph- 
thongs have  evidential  force  in  this  context  due  to  the  imprecise  informa- 
tion available  on  the  history  and  present  conditions  in  these  dialects, 
especially  for  what  concerns  the  ingliding  diphthongs. 

Q 

In  the  context  of  the  fact  that  Castilian  has  generalized  diphthongi- 
zation of  £,  ^  in  any  environment,  whereas  Old  Provencal  does  not  have  any 
diphthongization  of  £,  3.  outside  of  this  situation.  (Cf.  (6),  (7)  above). 

9  .  .  . 

The  case  of  VLt.  u  >  u  in  various  Romance  languages  interferes  with 

what  might  otherwise  be  a  diphthongization:  even  this  change  has  repeated- 
ly been  identified  as  a  diphthongization:  cf.  Stampe  (1972:507).  Tlie  evi- 
dence is  in  general  negative  for  this  inteimretation.  Cf.  also  LYS  (lOO, 
19*^-7)  for  some  discussion  of  the  Romance  situation,  and  in  particular  the 
high  vowels. 

■'"^Cf.  especially  Schurr  1910-19,  1956a,  1956b,  1962.  The  following  ac- 
count is  based  mainly  on  Schurr  1956b.  Cf.  Spore  (1972:290-5)  for  a  nega- 
tive assessment  of  Schurr 's  position  within  Romance  linguistics. 

The  fact  pointed  out  earlier  (cf.  (8)  above)  that  umlaut  had  as  its 
result  not  only  diphthongs  but  also  raised  monophthongs  is  interpreted  by 
Schurr  to  mean  that  these  monophthongs  are  monophthongized  reflexes  of 
earlier  rising  diphthongs,  he  supports  this  hypothesis  vrith  explicit  data 
from  Romagnolo  (1918-19.11:131-08).  An  interesting  claim  deriving  from 
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this  position  is  that  once  diphthongization  has  affected  a  vowel  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  this  vowel  to  revert  to  its  exactly  same  monophthongal 
form;  remonophthongization  implies  the  application  of  some  assimilative 
processes  (e.g.  f_  >  .  . .  >  j^  >   ^  >  e_) .  Thus  in  the  case  of  Tuscan  dia- 
lects, especially  modern  Florentine,  where  the  earlier  diphthongization  of 
5_  >  w^  is  now  lost  and  q_   is  restored,  the  change  can  be  observed  not  as  a 
tendential  monophthongization  (which  shoul<i  yield  some  other  result)  but 
as  an  outright  deletion  of  w  (cf.  De  Mauro  19d3:390). 

12  ^   ^ 

The  situation  for  §_,   o_   is  the  same  mutatis  mutandis.  The  postulated 

tenseness  of  e_  and  £  is  not  ascertainable  independently  the  fact  that  these 

vowels  did  occur  long  and  stressed  in  the  same  environments  (open  syllable) 

after  the  collapse  of  Classical  Latin  vowel  quantity  distinctions  seems  to 
support  the  position  tal^en  here. 

13 

The  Judgments  determining  marked  vs.  unmarked  values  for  the  single 

features  follow  the  examples  set  in  Andersen  (1972)-  even  if  the  linear 

order  of  the  polarized  features  should  be  reversed,  there  is  no  way  that  a 

rising  diphthong  covild  be  derived  from  §_. 

Ik 

Other  problematic  aspects  of  Andersen's  approach  are  his  treatment 

of  the  difference  between  the  various  types  of  diphthongs  (cf.  fn  (5) 

above);  the  basic  inability  to  explain  any  chainshift  phenomena  if  they  do 

occur  (cf.  however  the  advantage  of  this  position  indicated  in  the  text): 

and  the  virtual  exclusion  of  triphthongs  as  natural  extensions  of  diphthongs 

(cf .  below  for  Charmey  wg_  >   vaQ  ;  or  OFr.  flC  >  ?oC  >  gapC  >  ^auC  >  eauC  > 

eoC  >  oC  ;  cf.  Pope  1952:§§388, 502, 5^+0) .  "..  ' 

The  phonetic  transcription  in  the  right  margin  follows  the  system 
used  in  this  paper:  the  other  data  are  given  according  to  Seguy  (l95'+): 
£,  6  =  mid  vowels;  £»  £  =  low  vowels:  length  can  be  _^  (short),  j_  (long), 
::  Toverlong);  these  length  symbols  precede  the  relevant  segment  (308). 
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